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THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF BOSTON. i 
By N. Rosinson, ie 
Boston is to be envied the possession of a military or- | ‘‘praisome deeds and gentle names.” This company of 4 
ganization as venerable as it is respectable, as distin- 


‘‘ gallant gentlemen ”’ dates to the earliest settlement in i 
guished as it is patriotic—the Ancient and Honorable | New England, and to-day holds its head as gallantly as | 
Artillery Company—whose annals are emblazoned with | when, in 1638, the ‘*planters ” in self-preservation stood ; 
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shoulder to shoulder in train bands against the murderous 
marauding of the red skinned savages. 

As no regular military force accompanied the first set- 
tlers to this country, while piety sanctified the cause, ne- 
cessity nerved the arm of the “ planters,” and they formed 
voluntary military associations for defense, which were 
commonly styled “bands,” or train-bands. These volun- 
tary associations constituted the military before it as- 
sumed somewhat of a regular organization in 1644. On 
the 7th of October, 1636, there were some of these bands in 
the thriving commonwealth of Massachusetts : the band 
of Dorchester, led by Captain Ezekiel Stoughton, with 
Nathaniel Dunean as lieutenant and John Holman as 
ensign ; the band of Charleston, led by Captain Robert 
Selgwick, with Francis Norton as lieutenant ; the band 
of Watertown, led by Captain William Geinson or Jenni- 
son ; the band of Newton, led by Captain George Cooke, 


ARTILLERY COMPANY OF BOSTON. 


And the following all-important concession : 


“ Captain Keayne and the Military Company have power to exer- 
cise where they please, and to make use of so many of the common 
arms as they need, and a warrant from any of the Council is suffi- 
cient for the delivery of them unto Captain Keayne, or such as he 
shall appoint.” 


The “gallant gentlemen”’ were, therefore, permitted to 
continue this voluntary association, despite the warning 


| examples of the Pretorians and Templars, and on March 





the 17th, 1638, their perseverance was crowned by a 

coveted charter, which read as follows : 

‘ Orders for the Mivitary Company, made by the Governor and 
Council, and confirmed by the General Court: 


Whereas, divers gentlemen and others, out of the eare of the 
publick weal and safety, by the advancement of the Military art, 


| and exereise of arms, have desired license of the Court to join 


with William Spencer as lieutenant ; the band of Saugus | 


-the captain’s name is not forthcoming—with Daniel 


Haugh or Howe, as lieutenant, and Richard, or, according | 


to some, Robert Walker, as ensign ; the band of Ipswich, 
led by Captain Daniel Dennison, with Richard Davenport 
as lieutenant ; and the band of Boston, led by Captain 
John Underhill, with Edward Gibbons as lieutenant, and 
Robert Hardinge as ensign. These are all the 
of officers as transmitted to us, every one of whom was 
amongst the primary members. Several of the first plant- 
ers had belonged to the ‘‘ Honorable Artillery Company ” 
of London, to this hour a most ‘‘ swell” and distinguished 
corps, and it is not improbable that the gallant artillery- 
men were desirous of establishing a battalion at this side 
of the Atlantic, with a view to benefiting the infant 
colony, which at that date comprised but fifteen towns, 
viz : Salem, Charlestown, Boston, Cambridge, Dorchester, 
Roxbury, Watertown, Medford, Ipswich, Newbury, 
Hingham, Concord, Weymouth, Dedham and Lynn. 
‘*Many of the first fathers of New England,” observes an 
earnest writer, ‘“‘justly deserved the character of being 
shining ornaments of the Church of Christ, as well as the 
strongest bulwarks of civil society ; they were noble in- 
stances of sublime piety and martial accomplishments ; 
they were equally qualified to‘adorn the Church by their 
exemplary virtue, and defend it by their valor.”’ 

It was this class of worthies, then, the leaders and 
officers of the voluntary train bands, and the principal 
magistrates and citizens, who formed a new military 
association, and as early as 1637 met for improvement 
in discipline and tactics. Of the associates of 1637, 
the names of but. twenty-four have been preserved. 

In due time these “gallant gentlemen” presented a 
petition to Governor Winthrop for a charter of incorpo- 
ration. They received the cold shoulder. His excellency 
‘could not see it.’ He had read history, and gave the 
Council the benefit of his reading. The Governor says : 
“Divers gentlemen, and others, being joined in a mili- 
tary company, desired to be made a corporation, but the 
Council, considering from the example of the Praetorian 
band among the Romans, and Templars in Europe, how 
dangerous it might be to erect a standing authority 
of military men, which might easily, in time, overthrow 
the civil power, thought fit to stop it betimes ; yet they 
were allowed to be a Company, but subordinate to all 
authority.” 

The “ gallant gentlemen,” however, persevered, and in 
the records of the Government of the colony is found, 
nader date of the 17th, 3d month, 1638, the following 
notice of the Company: 

“The Military Company of Boston may present two or three to 
th> Council to chose a Captain out of them.” 


names 





themselves in one Company, and to have the liberty to exercise 
themselves, as their oceasions will best permit ; and that such 
liberties and privileges might be granted them, as the Court should 
think meet, for their better encouragement and furtherance in so 
useful an employment ; which request of theirs being referred by 
the Court unto us of the Sfanding Council, we have thought fit, upon 
serious consideration, and conference with divers of the principal 
of them, to set down and order herein as followeth: 

“ Imprimis : We do orcer that Robert Keayne, Nathaniel Duncan, 
Robert Sedgewick, William Spencer, gentlemen, and such others as 
are already joined with them, and such others as they from time to 
time take into their Company, shall be called the Military Company 
of the Vassachuselts, 

* Secondly, They, or the greater number of them, shall have liberty 
to choose their Captain, Lieutenant, and all other officers. Their 
Captain and Lieutenant to be always such as the Court or Council 
shall allow of ; and no officer to be put upon them, but their 
own choice, 

* Thirdly, The first Monday in every month is appointed for their 
meeting and exercise ; and to the end that they may not be hin- 
dered from coming together, we do hereby order, that no other 
training in the particular towns, nor other ordinary town meet- 
ings, shall be appointed on that day ; and if that day prove un- 
seasonable for the exercise of their arms, then the sixth of the 
same week is appointed for supply. This not to extend to Salem, 
or the towns beyond, nor to Hingham, Weymouth, Dedham, ner 
Coneord, 

* Fourthly, They have liberty and power to make orders amongst 
themselves, for the better managing their military affairs ; which 
orders are to be of foree, when they shall be allowed by the Court 
or Council; and they may appoint an officer to levy any fines or 
forfeitures, which they shall impose upon any of their own Com- 
pany, for the breach of any such orders, so as the same exceed not 
twenty shillings for any one offense, 

“ Fifthly, The said Military Company are to have one thousand 
acres of land (in some such place as may not be prejtdicial to any 
plantation) to be granted by the Court to some of the said Com- 
pany, for the use of the present Company, and such as shall sueceed 
in the same ; to be improved bythem within a time convenient, for 
providing necessaries for their military exercises, and defraying of 
other charges, which may arise by occasion thereof, 

“ Sirthly, The said Company shall have liberty, at the time before 
appointed, to assemble themselves for their military exercises, in 
any town within this jurisdiction, at their own pleasure ; provided 
always, that this order or grant, or anything therein contained, 
shall not extend to free the said Company, or any of them, their 
persons or estates, from the Civil Government and Jurisdiction 
here established. 

*“ JoHn Wrxtunop, Governor. 
“THoMAS DUDLEY, Deptty-Governor.” 


We can imagine the satisfaction of these ‘‘ gallant gen- 
tlemen” at being summoned together under the sanction 
of the Government of the colony, on the first Monday in 
the June of 1638, for the purpose of having the charter 
promulgated to them, and for their organization and elec- 
tion of officers. Captain Robert Keayne was duly elected 
commander, Daniel Haugh, or Howe, as lieutenant, and 
Joseph Wild as ensign. We find Captain Keayne’s only 
son and child, Benjamin, enrolled among the members in 
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1638. Keayne was, by profession, a merchant tailor, and 
had belonged to the Honorable Artillery Company of 
London, from which city he emigrated to Boston. We 
fave no evidence that he sustained any military office 
higher in rank than that of captain. Many important 
offices and trusts were committed to his charge, both in 
town and state affairs. In all the earliest town meetings 
in Boston, Captain Keayne took an active and leading 
part, and for a number of years in succession was chosen 
one of the Deputies to the Great and General Court. 
So eminently useful were his services, that among the first 
grants of land made by the Government, we find a grant 
made to him of 400 acres. The captain, however, had 
quite too too utterly keen an eye to business, for in 1639 
he was complained of before the General Court, while a 
member, for great oppressiveness in the sale of foreign 
commodities, as being notoriously above others concerned, 
and, ‘‘ having covenanted, he was charged with many par- 
ticulars” ; the principal ground of the charge was the 
taking more than sixpence in the shilling profit, and in 
some instances a trifle more. He was adjudged guilty, 
and sentenced by the Deputies to pay a fine of £200. 
They styled the offense ‘‘a corrupt practice,” the more 
because he was an eminent professor of the gospel ; 
secondly, a man of eminent parts ; thirdly, wealthy, and 
having but one child ; fourthly, having come over for con- 
science’ sake ; and fifthly, having been dealt with and ad- 
monished by friends.” The captain, however, got off by 
paying £100, 

Itis to Captain Keayne that Massachusetts owes its pres- 
ent Senate, the magistrates and deputies being divided on 
a charge brought against the captain by one Story, for 
having killed a pig, the property of a woman named Sher- 
man. This ‘‘sow business” commenced in the year 1636, 
and was carried on until 1644, when the General Court 
was divided into two branches, and thus originated the 
present Senate and House of Representatives, and thus 
truly did “a great business grow out of a very small occa- 
sion.” 

A Boston orator, upon a somewhat recent occasion, 
when the General Court was in session, observed that 
‘‘Mrs. Sherman’s pig was the origin of the present 
Senate, and he hoped the members of it would not dis- 
grace their progenitor.” 

Nathaniel Duncan, the second person named in the 
charter, who lived in Dorchester, was a merchant, and his 
son, who joined the Company in 1642, was ‘‘ very learned 
in the Latin and French tongues, and a very good ac- 
countant, wherefore he was called to the place of Auditor- 
general for the County.” 

Major-general Robert Sedgwick, who resided in Charles- 
town, the third named in the charter, was a gentleman of 
education and distinction. He had been a member of the 
Artillery Company in London, and was one of the first 
who came to settle in the Colony. That he had the inter- 
est of the Company at heart has caused a chronicler to 
say of him, ‘the cost he hath been at in helping in the 
discipline of his regiment hath profited much.” 

William Spencer, the fourth named in the charter, was 
a merchant who took up his abode in Cambridge. Thus 
it appears that the charter was granted to four persons, 
one in each of the principal towns in the Colony, with 
their associates, which sets at rest the idea that the Com- 
pany, its origin or progress, has been confined to Boston. 

Under the grant made to Keayne, Duncan, Sedgwick 
and Spencer, the Company commenced operations, and 
we find its popularity and usefulness greatly increased ; 
for during the year 1638 no less than fifty-eight of the 
principal men in the Colony joined the institution, while 
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during the period up to the organization of the militia hy 
the Government, in 1644, no less than 245 members were 
enrolled. Governor Winthrop, although at first inclined 
to snub the organization, in time became its warm friend, 
and three of his sons, Stephen, Adam and Deane, were en- 
rolled as members so soon as they became of proper age. 

It may not prove uninteresting to say a few words 
about some of the early members of this ancient and hon- 
orable body of gentlemen-at-arms, and I shall commence 
with Nicholas Upshal, who became the friend of the 
Quakers, and first advocate of toleration. As a result he 
was sentenced by the Great and General Court, in 1641, 
to ‘ perpetual imprisonment.” This grim sentence was 
rigorously enforced, until the tears and solicitations of 
his wife made an impression upon the rulers, when his 
punishment was mitigated to confinement in a private 
house in Dorchester. 

The descendants of Robert Saltonsall, son of Sir Richard 
Saltonsall, one of the first settlers, have stood stead fastly 
by the company, and in 1637 the Hon. Colonel Richard 
Saltonsall commanded it. John Underhill was a valiant 
fighter, and with the Indians his name breathed dismay. 
In religion he was an enthusiast—in practice of the flesh, 
fleshly. For his offenses, he was arraigned before the 
Church, and one of the charges alleged against him was, 
that he dated his conversion from a time he was smoking 
tobacco; hence, it was considered not to be sincere— 
it should have been under “ the preaching of the word.” 
He was compelled to sit on the stool of repentance in 
church, with a white cap on his head, and to confess his 
iniquities. William Tyng was ‘endowed by the Lord 
with a good understanding—sometime Treasurer of the 
County.” George Cooke, after some years’ residence in 
the Colony, became dissatisfied with America, and re- 
turned to England. He subsequently rose to the rank of 
colonel in the English Army, and distinguished himself in 
the wars of Ireland. Richard Davenport was a military 
man of distinction in the first settlement of the Colony. 
The settlers in and near Boston having built a fort, fur- 
nished it with six ‘‘sacker”’ guns, and placed Davenport, 
who was sergeant, in command. On the 5th of July,1665, 
the fort was struck by lightning, and with the powder 
magazine the luckless sergeant was blown up. ‘ 

Captain Roger Clap was one of the founders of the 
Church in Dorchester in 1630, by his favorite ministers, 
with whom he landed in, 1609, Maverick and Warham. 
So greatly was he respected and beloved by the pious 
people of Dorchester that in the year 1676, ‘‘ when taken 
sick, they kept a day of fasting and prayer to beg his life 
of God, and when he recovered, kept a day of thanks- 
giving.” The ‘“‘Honorable Herbert Pelham, Esquire,” 
styled ‘‘ a man of courteous behavior, humble and heavenly 
minded,” was of the family of the Dukes of Newcastle. 
He was one of the original corporators of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Indians. Edmund 
Johnson, the author of the annals entitled the ‘‘ Wonder. 
working Providence of Zion’s Saviour in New England,” 
was of the then Church-militant, wielding sword and pen 
with impartial vigor. Major-general Edward Gibbons 
was the youngest and most enterprising of the first settlers. 
His popularity in the company is evinced by his being in 
command in four different years. At the time the Com- 
pany was formed, he was lieutenant of the volunteer 
train-band in Boston, under Underhill, and his successor 
as captain. In 1644 he was ‘appointed to see to the laying 
of the ordnance in Boston, that they might not be spoiled.” 
Johnson observes, in his annals, ‘the first chosen to the 
office was Major Gibbons, a man of resolute spirit, bold 
as a lion, being wholly tutored up in New England 
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discipline, very generous and forward to promote all mili- ; and General Court (as they were often styled) to under. 
tary matters ; his forts are well contrived, and batteries 
strong au:1 in good repair, his great artillery well mounted 





MAJOR THOMAS SAVAGE, 1651. 


and cleanly kept, 
and his own com- 
pany are very 
complete in arm, 
and many of them 
disciplined in the 
Military Garden, 
besides their 
ordinary _ train- 
ings.” 

Major - general 
Daniel Dennison 


take a regular organization of militia. 


The emulation of 


the people was excited to aid the Government, and con- 


siderableexertion 
was made to ren- 


‘der the militia 


wasdistinguished 


in the civil and 
military depart- 
ments of the in- 
fant colony. He 
was “a godly, 


faithful man, which is the fountain of trve validity, a 
good soldier, of a quick capacity, not inferior to any of 


’ 


the chief officers.’ 


Major - general Humphrey Atherton, of whom the 
hronicle says, ‘although he be slow of speech, yet is he 


downright for business—one of 
a cheerful spirit, and entire for 
the country,” was an inhabitant 
of Dorchester, their first deputy 
and commander of their train- 
band, He was killed by a fall 
from his horse. 

Major-general John Leverett 
was a soldier, and a distin- 
cuished one to boot. In 1673 
he was elected to the highest 
office in the colony, viz., Goy- 
ernor ; to which elevated and 
honorable position he was suc- 
cessively reelected without op- 
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PAC-SIMILES OF SIGNATURES OF SOME OF THE 


efficient, Boston 
and Charlestown 
being in the front 
rank of zeal. 
Ammunition 
was given with 
no niggard hand, 
and one Doctor 
Wilson evinced 
his sincerity by 
presenting the 
Company with 
one thousand 
pounds where- 
with to purchase 
great artillery. 





MAJOR SAMUEL SEWELL, 1701. 


The soldiers were to do duty eight days, at least, in every 
year, under penalty of five shillings a day for default. 
None were exempt from service but ‘‘/imorous persons,” 
‘and, for the honor of the age, it is recorded that they 


m i 
7 


ORIGINAL MEMBERS, 


, 


were ‘* few.’ 

The Legislature labored to 
avoid high titles, but feeling 
that order was necessary, they 
enacted that there should be 
but one general officer in the 
Colony, with the title of major- 
general, or sergeant major-gen- 
eral, to be annually chosen. The 
Colony was divided into four 
great counties, and to ‘ exhibit 
to posterity that they remem- 
bered from whence they came, 
were called Suffolk, Essex, Mid- 
dlesex and Norfolk.” It was 


position, so greatly was he beloved, until his death in | further enacted, that in each of those four counties there 
1678. He commanded the Company in 1652, 1663 and 


1670. 


Major-general Daniel Gookin ‘‘ had formerly been a 
Kentish soldier, and a very forward man to advance mar- 
tial discipline, and, withal the truths of Christ—and was 
drawn hither from | 





MAJOR BENJAMIN RUSSELL, 1801. 


Virginia by having 
his affections 
strongly set on the 
truths of Christ, 
and His pure ordi- 
nances.” It is 
pretty evident that 
Virginia was not, 
according to Gook- 
in’s estimate, up to 
the mark. 
Having thus 


taken a glance at | 


the early distin- 
guished members 
of the Company, I 
shall now proceed 
to the somewhat 


remarkable rise and progress of the Company 
The scattered situation of the voluntary train-bands, 
and the necessity of union and concert, induced the Great 





should be a regiment, to be commanded by one officer, 


whom they styled a sergeant-major. 


The officers of the 


several companies were to be chosen by the major vote of 


the soldiers, 
and were in- 
stalled into 
their place, or 
office, by the 
sergeant -major 
of the regi- 
ment. 

The orna- 
ments, or 
badges of the 
officers, were 
extremely 
simple, for 
even at so late 
a period as the 
commencement 
of our Revolu- 
tionary War, 
different  col- 
ored ribbons 





CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. CuNDY, 1882. 


were the distinguishing badges of office. ‘‘ Our ancestors,” 
says Zacheriah Whitman, in his historical sketch of the 
Company, “were studious to avoid everything which 
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Gen. APPLETON Howe. 
COMMANDER 1840. 
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SOME OF THE HISTORICAL RELICS OF THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 


tended to excite the vanity of the officers, both as regards | 


titles and decorations.”” The sergeant-majors were elected 
by the captains and subalterns in the respective regi- 
ments. This was the manner in which the militia was 
first organized, and the system was adhered to until 1686. 

In 1644 the Legislature elected for the first sergeant- 
major, General Thomas Dudley, and Johnson, of Roxbury, 
was appointed surveyor-general, whose duty it was to visit 
the towns and see that they kept their regulation stock of 
ammunition. 

Revenons & nos moutons, to our pet lambs of the Honor 
able Company. For 
the first eleven 
years it was com- 
manded by Stough- 
ton, Cooke, Haw- 
kins, one term 
each ; by Gibbons 
and Sedgwick each 
thrice, and by our 
old friend Keayne 
twice. It was on 
the tenth anniver- 
sary of the exist- 
ence of the Com- 
pany that Robert 
Keayne was a sec- 
ond time elected 
to the command. 
He continued, 
through life, to 
take the warmest 
interest in the 
eorps, and, when 
dying, bequeathed 
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to it, among tangibly valuable legacies, a text-book, which 
has been handed down as a rade mecum. He left money 
to build an armory, and £5 ‘to be laid out in pikes and 
bandeliers,” and another £5 ‘‘toward the erecting of a 
platform, planked underneath, for two mounted pieces 
of ordnance to stand upon.” The worthy moribund, in 
his last will and testament, lectures the Artillery Com- 
pany on the subject of great artillery, ‘‘ powder, shot, 
sponges and budge barrels,” and with a view to keeping, 
the company in ammunition, he adds, “I give and be- 
queath two heifers, or coys*, to the captain and officers 
of the First Artil- 
lery Company, to 
be kept in a stock 
constantly, and the 
increase or profit 
of those cows year- 
ly to be laid out 
BN in powder, bullets, 
ey MII Ki ete.” 

YG 1 About the time 
that Keayne wrote 
his will, the Com- 


e 
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pany began to de- 
cline; for it is 
found, by recourse 
to the roll, that for 
the first ten years 
278 members are 
enrolled, and 


*Winthrop _ states, 
in his journal, that a 
cow in the year 1636 
was worth from £25 
to £30. 
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during the ten subsequent but 47 members. It was not 
until the year 1670, when Massachusetts prepared to re- 


sist King Charles IL., that the Company began to resume | 


vitality, for from 1658 to 1669, but 73 members were 
admitted. It flourished up to 1686. 

Whether the Company adopted any by-laws, or rules and 
regulations in conformity with the provisions of the char- 
ter, at the time it was incorporated, it is now impossible 
to determine, since the records, with the exception of an 
imperfect roll of members, are lost. 
to have been sanctioned by the Governor and Council till 
1677. 

Sir Edward Andros was appointed Governor of New 
England in 1686, arriving in Boston on the 20th December. 
The Company must have held meetings in that year, as 
several members were admitted, but they did not celebrate 
their anniversary in June by electing new officers, prob- 
ably by order of Andros. The Company during his ad- 


| 


No by-laws appear | 


ministration was not allowed to hold any meetings, and no | 


new members were admitted until its revival in 1691. 

No regular meeting of the Company was held until the 
first Monday of April, 1691, when, the old officers having 
been summoned to the ‘‘ Last Parade,” or having retired 
from the Company, Colonel Elisha Hutchinson was chosen 
to command, until the succeeding anniversary election, 
and the celebrated Dr. Cotton Mather chosen to preach 
the election sermon. From this date until the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war the Company held its regular 
meetings and performed its field duty with praiseworthy 
regularity, save and except in the year 1721, when the 
‘*meetings of the Company were omitted, in consequence 
of the General Assembly at their last session having forbid 
all training and trooping in Boston, by reason of the vast 
numbers of people exercised with the smallpox.” 

The exertions to revive the Company were attended with 
great success, and many were entered on the muster-roll 
whose distinguished character served to add lustre to the 
Company’s splendid reputation. The descendants of 
Governor Winthrop came to its standard in force, and 
were in due course honored with its command. The first 
regular record of the Company is dated April 4, 1698, all 
previous records being in nuhibus, and at this meeting 
the Rev. Joseph Belcher, of Dedham, was chosen to 
preach the approaching election sermon. Among the first 
of the subjects recorded is a re-issue of the by-laws, under 
the heading of ‘‘ Orders made and agreed upon by the 
Artillery Company of Boston, September 2d, 1700.” 

It will be remembered, that by its charter the company 
was entitled to 1,000 acres of land there in 1641. Nothing, 
however, appears in relation to the ‘ bit of settlement ” 
until 1657, when, ‘‘In answer to the petition of the Artil- 
lery Company of Boston, 500 acres, part of the 1,000 acres 
formerly granted them, and laid out by John Sherman, 
near unto Concord River, where it comes near Shawsheen 
River, being 400 rods in length and 200 in breadth, is 
allowed and confirmed to them ; and it is further ordered 
that the other 500 acres be laid out next the 500 acres 
already laid out, at the head line between Concord and 
Cambridge, if free from other grants.” On October 15th, 
1673, we find “‘ Artillery, of Boston, their farm laid out, 
September 11th, 1673. One thousand acres of upland and 
meadow.” It does not appear that the Company received 
any benefit from the grant, or in any way improved the 
1,000 acres until March 8th, 1715-16, when the Company 
“voted to lease the 1,000 acres in Dunstable for eleven 

ears, on condition that a house and barn shall be built 

thereon, an orchard of 120 apple-trees planted, and the 
lessee to deliver the Company one barrel of good cider 
yearly.” 
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The Company, in 1737, effected a part sale of their 
lands. In 1749 the Company found themselves embar- 
rassed, by reason of certain assessments. They petitioned 
the Legislature against this claim, in a very spirited 
document, in which they set forth their rights and patriot- 
ism, and the court ordered that the prayer of the petition 
be forthwith granted. 

Among the ‘‘ orders” of the Company at that date was 
one that the colors be hung out upon our training days at 
Major Henchenan’s corner, and that the place of parade 
be the Town House. It was usual to place the standard 
there in the morning, where it remained as a notification, 
or warning, for the training, until the Company was 
formed. 

To Colonel Benjamin Pollard, of the ‘‘ Ancients,” as the 
Company was latterly termed, is due the Cadet Corps. 
The Governor of the Massachusetts Colony was about tu 
proceed to the lines to meet the Governor of a neigh- 
boring Colony, and there was no escort for His Excel- 
lency. Colonel Pollard, with other members of the 
**Ancient and Honorable,” with several young gentle- 
men, volunteered, and on horseback escorted the chief 
magistrate. It was during this journey that they deter- 
mined to organize a corps, for the especial purpose of 
forming an escort, or bodyguard, for the Governor, and 
in 1754 a petition was presented to the Legislature for 
power to incorporate a corps of Cadets. Captain Thomas 
Edwards, then commanding the Ancient and Honor 
able Artillery Company, fearing that the privileges pe- 
titioned for would interfere with those of his own com- 
pany, remonstrated with the Legislature, but the Cadets 
passed muster. 

The success of the Cadets set the Harvard students 
aflame with military ardor, and they applied to Governor 
Hutchinson for arms. The Governor hemmed and hawed, 
as these youngsters were fiercely opposed to the yoke of 
the mother country, but the ‘‘ boys,” in their determina- 
tion, procured wooden guns to exercise with, and were 
reviewed by the judges while using them, when the Su- 
preme Court was in session. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company was very 
jealous of its privileges, and but few instances are re- 
corded of their having been interfered with. April Ist, 
1748, having been appointed for a town meeting in 
Boston, it was discovered that the date was one of the 
field-days of the Company, so the meeting was at once 
postponed. From time to time the question of the saving 
of expenses cropped up in the Company, and on April 
8th, 1768, a committee reported : ‘‘It appears to the com- 
mittee that the extraordinary expense attending the offices 
of the said Company has been very discouraging to its 
members, as well as to many who have discovered an incli- 
nation to join it.” The report goes on to say: “ That 
the expense of the evening (anniversary) be paid by the 
newly elected officers, in the following proportions, viz. : 
the captain three-sixths, the lieutenant two, and the 
That the sergeants entertain the Company in 
their respective turns as formerly, and to make no other 
provision than is proposed by the plan announced, which 
is thought to be fully sufficient, viz. : 


ensign one. 


e. d. 

9 bottles, that is two gallons, wine... Rr 9 4 
8 gallons of } half hundred lemons 19 8 
punch j rum andsugar....... . 6 8 
Biscuit ° oe ° 2 8 
UID. CHOEKE...... 2... cscs esse saree se ssenens Le 6 8 
£116 0 


) 


“Tf souring is scarce and dear, tnen the sergeants to provid 
wine only, that the sum of £1 163, be not exceeded.” 
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In 1768 several regiments of British troops were in 
Boston. The ancient Company was on duty on one of its 
field days, under the command of Lieutenant, afterward 
General, Heath, one of the first five general officers ap- 
pointed in the Revolutionary Army by the Provincial Con- 
gress at Cambridge in 1775. As it was probable that the 
Company would not leave the Common until after the roll- 
call of the troops, their commanding officer sent orders to 
Lieutenant Heath, that he must retire without beat of 
drum, and that there must be no firing at the deposit of 
their standard. This was laid before the Company, who 
opposed a compliance ; but Heath, convinced of his duty 
to obey the orders of a superior military officer in His 
Majesty’s service, marched to Faneuil Hall in silence, and 
into the hall without firing. This appeared to some of 
the members an infringement of their privileges ; many 
murmured and even impeached their commanding officer 
for his compliance. One of the Company, Hopestill Capen, 
then orderly-sergeant, resented it so fiercely that he went 
to the top of his house after the Company was dismissed, 
and relieved his feelings by firing off his musket three 
times. Many years after, this sturdy patriot refused to vote 
for General Heath for Governor, the old wound still rank- 
ling in his manly heart. 

In June, 1774, the Company held its election, when 
Dr. John Lathrop delivered ‘‘an excellent and _patri- 
otick discourse.”’ This discourse, however, was preached 
within earshot of a body of British troops, while a sentry 
was placed at the foot of the pulpit stairs. The worthy 
doctor managed, however, despite the ‘‘ patriotick,” to 
steer clear of his novel and unappreciated guard of 
honor. 

After the battle of Lexington, the people were all 
actively engaged in resisting the arbitrary power of Great 
Britain, and the Company held no regular meetings during 
the Revolutionary War. Many of the members were 
engaged in the strife as Continental officers, and those not 
so disposed of, were so dispersed as to render meetings 
impracticable. 
was the case, there is no record of their doings. 

In 1775, before the Company suspended its regular 
meetings, the Common was occupied by the British army, 
and the Company was refused admittance. Captain Bell, 
who was in command, marched the Company to Copp’s 
Hill, at the north end of Boston, where it performed its 
drill and evolutions. A dispute subsequently arising as to 
a portion of the street leading to Copp’s Hill being the 
property of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
Captain Bell was asked in Court : 

‘Why did you march your Company to Copp’s Hill ?” 

‘* Because I was prohibited from entering the Common. 
Conceiving this hill to be the property of the Company, 
I marched them there as a place no one has a right to ex- 
clude them from.’ 

‘‘ Supposing a party of British troops should have been 
in possession of it, and should have forbidden you entrance, 
what would you have done ?” 

To this replied the sturdy Captain Bell, ‘‘ IT would have 
charged my bayonets and forced my way, as surely as I 
would force my way into my dwelling-house if taken pos- 
session of by a gang of thieves.” 

From April 3d, 1775, the Company ceased to assemble, 
nor did it hold any regular meetings until August 4th, 
1786. To the bold Captain Bell is due the credit of re- 
vitalizing the Ancient, which on its revival was but able to 
muster fifteen on parade. After the Revolutionary War 
the good people of Massachusetts fell into a great degree 
of apathy in military affairs. They were, however, goaded 
into activity by a rebuke anent the fact that on the day of 
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general election, 1786, Boston could not furnish twenty- 
five men to wait upon the supreme executive branch of 
the Government, and that upon that day there did not 
exist within the walls of the Hub a solitar y commissioned 
officer or pet the escort being supplied by the Roxbury 
Artillery. ‘Our spirited Company,” observed the Cen- 
tinel, dated Roxbury, July 5th, 1786, was once more called 
upon to act ina militar y character yesterday, and accord- 
ingly marched into our luxurious metropolis. T conclude, 
however, that this will be the last time we shall be called 
upon, as Tam told the /adies of the capital, seeing the 
effeminacy of the gentlemen of Boston, have come to a 
resolution to embody, equip themselves in uniform, and 
form a brilliant military company.” 

These, and equally bitter sarcasms, fired the pride of the 
Bostonians, with the result of producing a crop of mili- 
tary associations. The Cadets, the first to use the bav- 
onet attached to the musket, were re-organized, a couple 


| of light infantry corps, and fusileers ad libitum. 


The Centinel of September 4th, 1786, joyously writes : 
‘For the first time since the commencement of the late 
Revolution, the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, commanded by Major Bell, paraded at the State 
House, in this town, and preceded by a band of musick, 
marched into the Common, where they performed a 
number of military exercises, after which they marched 
to Faneuil Hall, discharged a volley of small-arms, and 
finished the day much to their honor and the credit of the 
town.” 

The ancient respectability and dignity of the Company 
stood it in good stead, and the effort to revive it was 
crowned with supreme success, many who had borne 
high rank in the Continental or Revolutionary armies 
coming forward for enrollment in its ranks. The first 
member admitted after its revival was John Brooks, of 
Medford, the major-general of the Middlesex division, 
who commanded the ‘‘ Bloody Eighth” during the Revo- 
lution, ‘‘ the first in and the last out of battle.” 

The momentum given to the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company at its reyival continued for years. The 
proceeds of the Company’s lands were never invested in 
public stock until after the Revolution, when the Company 
again became extravagant, while the subject of a change 
of uniform produced many resignations. 

In June, 1812, the Company presented the commander, 
Brigadier-general Arnold ‘Willis, with a sword, ‘ for his 
brilliant military services, whereby the discipline of the 
Company had been so greatly improved.” In July, 1814, 
the company was called together for active service, the 
United States being at war with Great Britain ; but, 
happily, there was no need for thie services of the 
** Ancients.” 

At what period the Company abandoned ‘“‘ great artil- 
lery” does not appear, probably about 1691. In 1810 it 
was proposed to supply the Ancient with field pieces, but: 
the project fell through. In 1817 the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts loaned» the Company a pair of ‘ brass six- 
pound cannon, completely equipped for field service.” 
These pieces, par parenthése, were conveyed, during the 
commencement of the Revolutionary War, past the British 
into the American camp in a cart of manure, and were 
christened the Hancock and Adams. 

What the uniform of the Company was in 1637, or 
whether the Ancient sported such, is not positively known ! 
Tradition, however, asserts that originally large white wigs 
were worn. Doctor Coleman’s century sermon, in 1788, 
contains : ‘‘ Our scarlet and crimson can boast no proud 
valor equal to their hardy buff.” Common report speaks 





of the dress of the Company as being very rich ; such as a 
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scarlet coat, crimson silk-stockings, with large gold clocks, 
and shoes with silver buckles, topped by a large cocked 
hat trimmed with gold lace. On September 2d, 1754, the 
company voted “in future to appear on training days with 
white silk hose”; and on September 6th, 1756, ‘‘ that any 
person admitted into this Company, for the future, shall 
provide for themselves, and appear on each of our train- 
ing days with a blue coat and a gold-laced hat.” Many 





holes each side of the collar ; diamond on the skirts ; and 
white convex buttons, stamped with the arms of the state 
and the word Commonwealth. 3d. Waistcoat—white Mar- 
seilles, single-breasted, with a standing collar. 4th. Small. 
clothes—fine white cassimere, with white metal buttons 
on the knees. 5th. White stock. 6th. Gaiters—fine white 
linen, to come up to the knee-pan over the small-clothes, 
with black buttons ; a black velvet knee-strap with a white 





THE HEROINE OF MATINICUS ROCK.—“ REACHING THE STEPS, SHE HAD MERFT.Y TIME TO DASH THROUGH THE DOOR WHEN 
AN UNCOMMONLY HIGH SEA BROKE OVER THK ROCK,”—SEE PAGE 522, 


changes took place in the fashion and trim of the uniform, | 
culminating in August, 1810, when the following was 
adopted by acclamation : 

The uniform of 1810, ‘‘ chapeau de bras, ornamented 
with a fantail cockade, silver loop and button, and a full, 
black plume, eighteen inches long. 2d. Coat, deep-blue 
superfine cloth, with red facings and white linings ; blue 





shoulder-straps edged with red ; two silver laced button- 


buckle ; the shoes to be short-quartered and tied, long hair 
to be braided and turned up, and the whole to wear 
powder ; to be worn on the anniversary. 7th. On other 
field days, stock to be black, and the gaiters to be of fine 
black cassimere, with black buttons, of the same length 
with the white, and worn in the same manner. 

In 1705 the Company property (arms) consisted of a 
leading staff, one half-pike, one flight of colors and four 
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MONASTERY AT TROITSA,— SEE PAGE 527, 


halberds. Swords were first procured and worn by the 
sergeants in April, 1791. The Company property in 1820 
consisted of the following arms, accoutrements, etc., viz. : 


3 silver-mounted swords, with knots and belts ; 2 
espontoons ; 3 sashes, 3 epaulets, and 3 gorgets... 
4 swords and belts, 4 counter-straps, 4 sashes, and 4 
halberds for the sergeants.................0ecc eee 166 
64 guns and bayonets, 64 cartridge-boxes, 64 canteens, 


$330 


64 knapsacks, priming wires, brushes and flints... 1,312 
6 suits of uniform complete, and 6 swords for musi- 
cians, and a chest to contain the same............. 300 
1 new and 2 old standards, belt and socket........... 120 
2 drums, 1 bass drum, and 8 fife-cases......... , 70 
8 gilt swords and belts, 3 epaulets, much worn...... 40 
, A box containing 444 ball-cartridges, without powder; 
é eartridge-canister, flint-box, table, desk, glass, 
mahogany chest for clerk’s books and papers ; 62 
oak stakes, and 750 feet of iron chain......... 178 
A gilt frame and glass, with an elegant roll of ‘the 
COMPANY. cere rercercveevereressscesevsvessseeees 35 
$2,551 


In addition, the Commonwealth appropriated for their 
use, and placed under the quartermaster-general’s care, 
subject to the commander of the Company’s orders, the 
two celebrated field-pieces (brass four-pounders), ‘‘ Han- 
cock” and ‘‘ Adams,” with tumbril, harness, apparatus, 
and implements complete. 

The Company also, at this date, owned a quantity of 
crockery and glassware, sufficient to accommodate them 
for the collations at the Spring and Autumn field-days, 
the cost of which was about $100. 


The funds of the Company in 1820 consisted of : 


24 shares in the Union Bank.. ; $2,406 
11 shares in the Manufacturers’ and Mee hanics’ Bank os 
United States 7 per cent. stock.... 400 


$3,350 





On the field-day in April, annually, a clergyman of reg- 


; to the Ancient. 





ular standing in the Commonwealth, without regard to 
religious sentiments, was selected by ballot to preach the 
ensuing election sermon. In 1731 a vote is recorded to 
present the clergyman with fifty copies of his sermon 
when printed ; a custom in vogue at the present writing, 
the 255th sermon having been preached and printed on 
the 5th of June last. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company flour- 
its headquarters being Faneuil Hall, Boston—a 
worthy trysting-place for the distinguished and _ time- 
honored corps—and parades on every 4th of June and 
4th of October, to the especial delectation of the good 
citizens of the Hub, the commissioned officers bearing 
halberds, pikes and espontoons, and marching to the tap 
of drum, as did their forefathers, when Ichabod Williston 

‘beat the troop” down Middle Street to the Winnesimet 
ferry, marigolds in their hats for cockades. 

The title, ‘‘ Ancient and Honorable,”’ first occurs in the 
records September, 1700. The ‘‘ Hoporable” was as- 
sumed from the circumstance that its captains had be- 
longed to the Honorable Artillery Company of London. 

The members still retain the ancient privilege of ex- 
emption from jury duty. 

Faneuil Hall was originally built by Peter Faneuil, and 
presented to the inhabitants of Boston for a market and 
town-house. It was commenced September 8th, 1740, 
and completed September 10th, 1742. It was burned 
January 13th, 1761, rebuilt in 1762, and much enlarged in 
1805-6. The dimensions of the Hall are seventy-four feet 
three inches by seventy-five fect three inches. In 1775 
the British used it as a theatre, ar:d until their evacuation. 

In the Hall is the well-known painting by Healy, sixteen 
by thirty feet, representing Danicl Webster replying ta 
Robert Y. Hayne, in the United States Senate, January 
26-7, 1830. The Ancient and Honorable have their quart- 
ers in the upper portion of the buildiag. A wide, oaken- 
staircase 1e74 to 9, eat af Inw-eoilinged anartments. sacred 
Here are their armory, their drill-hall, 


ishes, 


” 
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their council-chamber and their museum. Here are 
ninety-two portraits of past commanders, including those 
of Major Sir John Devereux (1652), Wait Wainthrop (1692) 
in a full bottomed wig, and General Shrimpton (1694), 
in bangs, somewhat of the dude. 

A stroll through this picture gallery is an illustrated 
chapter, and a stirring one, of this precocious country. 
Let our boys take this lesson through their eyes, they 
will never forget it! The museum is intensely interest- 
ing. A gigantic punch-bowl, two feet in diameter, was 
affectionately handled by the gallant quartermaster who 
acted as cicerone on the occasion of my visit. ‘‘ It holds 
eight gallons,” he said, ‘‘and it is filled with punch on 
the first Monday in June, and—emptied.” 

An “Elegy” to the mortal memory of those worthies 
who were slain in the battle of Concord, April, 1775, com- 
mences thus : 

“Aid me, ye nine, my muse assist 
A sad tale to relate, 

Where such a number of brave men 
Met their unhappy fate. 


“At Lexington they met their foe, 
Completely all equipped, 
Their guns and swords made glittering sho 
But their base scheme was nipped,” 


An old warrant runs: 


“ Mr. Benjamin Luces, you being a training soldier in the Com- 
pany of Militia, under the command of Mr, George Watson, are 
hereby required in His Majesty’s name, to appear at your colors 
upon Tuesday, the 22d of March next, at the squad place of Parade 
at the second beat of the drum, with arms compleat, according to 
law, whereof you are not to fail ; it being according to an Act of 
the Great and General Court of Assembly of the Province, requiring 
the same, upon penalty of paying the sum of twenty pounds, for 
non-appearance, “Wa. TorREY, Sergeant. 
“ Feb. 28th, 1757.” 


The following account of two parades of the corps more 
than one hundred and eighty years ago is taken from 
Judge Sewall’s* diary. It is produced here with the 
original capitalization, spelling, ete. : 


“May 4, 1702.—Artillery Compa.'trains. Rainy day ; so we ex- 
ercise on the Town-House in the morn, Mr. Pitkin, Capt. Whiting, 
Commissioners for Connecticut about running the Line, dine with 
us. Mr. Coleman and Adams, Major Hobby, Capt. Pelham, 
Southack, Ephr. Savage, Mr. Paul Dudley, Will Dumer, Edw. 
Hutchinson, &c. In the afternoon went into Common, Major 
Hobby, Will Dumer, Ned Hutchinson, Oliver Williams and another 
Listed. Major Hobby was introduced by Col. Hutchinson ; he and 
I vouched for him. Mr. Elisha Cooke, Jun’r, moved to be dis- 
missed, which, when he had paid his arrears, was granted by vote 
with a Hiss, Went to Pollard’s to avoid the Rain. Marched out 
and shot ata Mark, Before they began I told the Company that I 
had eall’d them to shoot in October, and had not myself hit the 
Butt. I was willing to bring myself under a small fine, such as a 
single Justice might set, and it should be to him who made the best 
shott. Mr. Gerrish and Ensign John Noyes were the competitors. 
At Pollard’s, by a Brass rule, Ens. Noyes’s shot was found to be two 
inches and a half nearer the centre than Mr. John Gerrish’s ; his 
was on the right side of the neck ; Ensign Noyes’s on the Bowelsa 
little on the left, and but very little more than G, on the right of the 
middle line. When Ihad heard what could be said on both sides, 
I jud’d for Ensign Noyes, and gave him a silver Cup I had provided, 
engraven : 

May 4, 1702. 
Euphratem siccare pots! 
Teéling him it was in token of the value I had for that virtue in 
others, which I, myself, could not attain to. Marched intoCommon. 
and concluded with prayer. Pray’d in the morn onthe Townhouse, 
praying for the Churches by name. After Dinner we sung from 





* Judge Sewall commanded the Company in 1701-2. 

+The targets used in those days were usually painte.! with the 
figure of a man to shoot at, although the rings or circles might also 
be on them. 
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staves of the 68th P. 8., viz., first part, and the 9th and 10th verses 
of the 2nd, with regard to the plentiful Rain on the 1 and 2 Mi y and 
now, after great drought ; Mr. Dering moved we might sing, some 
objected against our singing so much ; I answered, *twas but Fou 
Deep. Were treated at Major Savage's. 

“June 1, 1702.—Artillery election day. Mr. Colman* preached 
from Heb. 11: 33. Sermon is well liked of. Had much ado to 
persuade Mr. Willard+ to dine with me, Said ministers were dis- 
gusted because the representatives went first at the proclaiming 
the queen ; and that by order of our house. But at last he came. 
I went for him, leaving my guests. No Mather, Allen, Adams there, 
but there were Mr. Torrey, Willard, Simes, Thacher, Belcher, and 
many more. No Mr. Myles, Bridge (Ministers of King’s Chapel). 
No Capt. of Frigate, tho the last were invited.” 


[ grasped a walking-stick cut from an apple-tree planted 
in 1638, when the Ancient was very young indeed. Here 
are the halberds carried by the captains, and by captains 
who marched a hundred years before the Revolution. Here 
are old knapsacks of 1638, and General Winslow’s spec- 
tacles, made of iron and so heavy that one feels inclined 
to gauge the strength of the bridge of hisnose. Here is. 
brown and moldy copy of Martin Oliver Peabody's sermon, 
preached before the Company on election day, 1732. In 
the Drill Hall, in gorgeous framing and place of honor, is 
a shield presented to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company by the Old Guard of New York. A venerable 
liquor-case ; shells from Copp’s Hill; buttons from the uni- 
forms of the Forty-seventh and Fifty-second British regi- 
ments ; the cross belts and side arms worn by the Company; 
a file of the Cownty Journal, 1785, with sensation headings 
of fighting all along the line; these, and a hundred other 
objects, equally laden with interest, are to be seen ; each 
and every one of them telling its own tale, after a fashion 
that comes home to us all, 


THE HEROINE OF MATINICUS ROCK. 


In the year 1827, the United States Government caused 
the erection of a double-tower lighthouse on Matinicus 
Rock, twenty-five miles out in the ocean from mainland, 
and directly in the track of the fleet of coasting and fish- 
ing vessels plying between the United States and the 
British Provinces, and of the ocean steamships. 

At that time the rock was a barren, rugged spot, with 
nothing upon it to warn the mariner of the dangers that 
clustered about its edges. True, in clear weather and the 
daytime its ill-boding outlines could be readily distin- 
guished, but in the darkness of night and storms the 
knowledge of its existence brought terror to the heart of 
the most experienced seaman. 

At low tide the rock had a surface-area of some thirty. 
nine acres. It was quite inaccessible the greater part of 
the time. There were no landing-places to welcome a 
crew or boatload of shipwrecked passengers, nor were 
there any indications of vegetation to relieve the unfortu- 
nate who might, through some providential aid, succeed 
in gaining its dreary surface. 

Wrecks in the vicinity of the rock were of frequent oc- 
currence, and innumerable petitions had been sent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who had charge of such matters, 
urging the provision of some means of protection to life 
and property. 

At length, after many years of agitation, orders were 
issued for the construction of a lighthouse, and in 1827 it 
was completed. The building was a simple structure, not 
in keeping with the requirements of the location, but was 





*Rev. Benjamin Colman was first pastor of the Brattle Street 
Church. 
+ Rey, Samuel Willard was pastor of the “‘ Old South.” 
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of vast utility. 
with a wooden tower rising at each end of the roof. 
Placed in each tower was a lamp protected only by plates 
of common window-glass. The Government supplied oil 
for the lamps, and the sum of $450 per year as salary for 
the keeper, but offered nothing in the form of food, 
clothing, fuel or necessary furniture. 

In 1846, when the building had become so warped and 
strained as to render its existence a matter of much uncer- 
tainty, the Government built two towers of granite, eighty 
feet high and forty feet apart, and connected them with a 
structure designed for the keeper’s dwelling. As soon as 
the lamps were adjusted for use, the old wooden towers 
were torn down, and the cobble-stone house left standing 
as an out-building. 

Such was the condition of the rock when Samuel Burgess 
received the appointment of keeper. His family consisted 
at that time of an invalid wife, a son and four daughters, 
the eldest of whom was Abbie, the heroine of our story. 
She was fourteen years of age, and after her father had 
moved his family to the dreary rock, she was installed as 
assistant, the son devoting his time to fishing as a means 
of supplying both food and money to the family. 

That she was fully aware of the responsibility of her 
position is shown in letters written years after. To a 
friend she wrote : 

“T took a great deal of pride in doing the lighthouse-work, and 
tried to do my duty.” 


While to another she expressed her convictions of 
duty in these words : 

“ My duty ! portentous words, when a neglect of it was to strand 
the ship and sacrifice the lives of officers and men ! My duty ! the 
performance of which gave safely back to the wife her husband, to 
the mother her son ! I assure you it is awful to think of.” 


The sense of stern duty, of restless vigilance, was 
heightened by the necessity that frequently took her 
father from the rock to the shore to lay in provisions. At 
such times she was in sole charge of the lights, her mother 
being confined to the dwelling, and her sisters as yet too 
young to be trusted with so vast a care. 

One of these necessities arose in January, 1856, when 
Abbie was seventeen years old. A terrific gale swept the 
sea shortly after her father left the rock. In its course it 
struck the lighthouse at Minot Ledge and completely de- 
stroyed it, besides causing the death of all the attendants. 
The tide rose on Matinicus Rock early in the morning of 
the 19th, and as it literally leaped upward and forward, it 
became evident that the old building could not resist its 
force. In this building were a number of hens, which 
were not only the ‘‘companions” of the family, but the 
source of a large portion of their food. Being convinced, 
as the gale increased, that unless they were removed to the 
new building they would be lost, Abbie announced her in- 
tention to attempt the rescue. When her mother urged 
her to abandon the project, she simply remarked : 

‘« We must make sure of all the food we can.” 

And running out a few yards at a time as the breakers 
receded, she reached the building, collected all the hens 
she could carry, and hastened back through water, in some 
places knee-deep. Just as she got within a few feet of the 
door, one of her sisters shouted to her to hurry, and, 
reaching the steps, she had merely time to dash through 
the door, when an uncommonly high sea broke over the 
rock, and carried away in the ebb the old dwelling with 
its limited store of provisions. 

For four weeks, owing to the continuance of rongh 
weather, no landing could be effected on the rock. The 
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It consisted of a cobble-stone dwelling, j 





father and brother made ineffectual attempts to take succor 
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to Mrs. Burgess and her daughters, but all that could be 
done was to await the cessation of the gale. During all 
these long days and nights, Abbie Burgess never neglected 
the lights an instant. As the day grew darker, she mounted 
the towers and touched the lights which showed the 
mariner that in his greatest time of need some persons 
were not unmindful of his peril. The flashing of the 
lights, night after night, was also a message to the anxious 
father and brother on the shore, that, though isolated and 
in imminent danger of starvation, the heroic assistant 
keeper clung to duty. 

Again, in the succeeding Spring, Mr. Burgess went 
ashore to obtain his salary, provisions and fuel. Another 
gale arose, which prevented his return at the time pre- 
viously designated. When famine stared them in the face, 
the son, for succor, started in a little skiff for the mainland. 
As he pushed off he was lost sight of in the trough of the 
sea, and neither he nor his father were seen again for 
twenty-one days. In addition to her household labors 
and the care of the lamps, Abbie was obliged this time to 
act as nurse to her mother and one of her sisters, who 
were seized with a delirious fever. As before, however, 
the angry waves subsided, and the anxious ones were 
restored to each other. 

In 1861, Mr. Burgess was succeeded as keeper by Captain 
John Grant. Abbie was retained to give instruction in the 
work and the manipulation of the lamps. From the in- 
timacy that naturally sprang up on the desolate rock, 
Abbie, within a year, became the wife of Captain Grant's 
son, and was able to call the familiar building again her 
home. Eight years afterward the Government established 
a steam-blast on the rock, and appointed Abbie Grant one 
of the assistants. She served in this capacity until 1875, 
by which time she was the mother of four children. A 
vacancy occurring at White-Head Light, in the town of 
St. George, her husband was appointed keeper, and she 
became the assistant. Thus, after a lapse of twenty-two 
years, most fruitful in excitement and danger, faithful 
Abbie is again permitted to live on land and study the 
various forms of nature’s gifts, doubly curious to her sea- 


roaming eyes. 


THE CASE OF ABBE GAGNARD. 
A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


In the year of grace, 1687, Laurent Guillemot d’Ang- 
lade occupied a fine house in the Rue Royale, at Paris, 
near the Bastile. He and his wife lived in great style, 
kept their carriage, played high, talked incessantly of 
their high birth and family estate,‘ appeared to have 
plenty of money—which they lent occasionally upon good 
security—and, on the strength of their own representa- 
tions, obtained entrance into the society of some of the 
best houses in Paris. For the rest, they were a worthy, 
respectable couple, like hundreds of others, their only sin 
being that they gave themselves out as much richer and 
grander than they actually were—Monsieur d’Anglade 
being a man of low birth and very moderate means. This 
was the beginning of all the sorrows that afterward befell 
them. 

Monsieur d’Anglade and his wife occupied the greater 
part of the house ; but, as is customary in Paris, there 
were other inmates. A certain Count and Countess de 
Montgommeri occupied the ground-floor and the rooms 
above. 

The ground-floor consisted of three rooms, which all 
opened into a long corridor, at one end of which was the 
porte cochére of the court-yard, and at the other a staircase 
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leading to the rooms upon the first floor, where there was 
a smaller inner closet, or strong-room. Here the count 
and countess kept their money and jewels. The Abbé 
Francois Gagnard, the count’s almoner, a page and a 
valet-de-chambre, slept in one of the three rooms on the 
ground-floor. Another was the salle a manger, and the 
one which opened from it served for different purposes. 

A friendly acquaintance soon sprang up between the 
D’Anglades and the Montgommeris. Soon after he en- 
tered the house the Count de Montgommeri received a 
large sum of money, partly louis-d’ors, some of which 
were quite new, and others were very old ones. The 
remainder of the money was in thirteen bags, each bag 
containing a thousand franes ; there was also a bag con- 
taining eleven thousand five hundred livres in Spanish 
pistoles. All the money, together with a magnificent pearl 
necklace, estimated to be worth four thousand livres, was 
secured in a strong coffer, and the coffer was carefully 
placed in the small inner closet we have mentioned. ; 

The D’Anglades knew all this, and had recommended 








money to the count. 
One day Monsieur de 
Montgommeri and his 
wife agreed to go and 
spend a few days at 
their country home 
at the Villa Voisin, 
near Mont l’Hare, and 
invited their neigh 
bors, the D’Anglades, 
to accompany them. 
They accepted the in- 
vitation, but subse- 
quently made some 
frivolous excuse for 
remaining at home. 

The count and 
countess set off on 
Monday, the 22d of 
September, 1687, and 
gave out that they 
should return on the 
following Thursday. 
The almoner, l’Abbé 
Gagnard, and all the 
servants accompanied 
them, except a femme- 
de-chambre, named 
Formenie, and one 
lackey. Four sew- 
ing-women, employed 
to embroider some 
hangings for Madame 
de Montgommeri, 
were also left in the 
house ; but they were 
lodged in another 
part of the building. 
The key of the outer 
door of the room on 
the first floor was 
confided to the /fem- 
me -de-chambre; the 
Abbé Gagnard shut 
and double - locked 
the door of his room 
on the ground-floor, 
and the family de- 
parted, considering that they had left everything secure. 
This was showing a contempt for burglars that, under 
the circumstances, amounted to rashness; and they 
seemed to have thought so, for they returned home sud- 
denly twenty-four hours earlier than they had intended. 
The count declared that his mind was troubled by the 
sight of some drops of blood which he found upon a 
tablecloth, and that he determined to quit Villa Voisin 
that moment, having a presentiment that something had 
happened. The abbé and the servants did not arrive 
until after him. 

The first thing that struck the abbé was finding his 
room-door ajar, although, during the absence of the count 
and countess, it had seemed to be closed ; the abbé having 
double-locked it with his own hands, and the key had 
never been out of his possession. All the servants re- 
membered the fact also, but at the moment it did not— 
singular to state—make much impression on them. 
Supper was served to the count and countess in the salle 
&@ manger, and they were still at the table when their 
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neighbor, D’Anglade, came home at eleven o’clock, ac- 
companied by the Abbés De Henry and DeVillais, who 
had supped with him at the house of la Présidente Robut. 
Finding the count and countess were returned, they all | 
went in, and presently Madame d’Anglade joined them. 
After a lively conversation they all separated for the night, 
and everything seemed as usual. 

The next morning the Count de Montgommeri discoy- 
ered that he had been robbed. The lock of the strong 
box had beeen forced, and everything it contained had 
been carried away. 

He, of course, made a complaint to the lieutenant crimi- 
nel of the chalet, who, with the procureur du roi and the 
commissary of police, lost no time in repairing to the 
spot. On examination, they declared the robbery to have 
been committed by some one upon the premises, and de- 
cided upon searching the whole house. 

D’Anglade and his wife requested that their own apart- 
ments should be first examined. Strict scrutiny was | 
made, but nothing could be discovered in the rooms they 
inhabited. The officers proceeded to the attics. Madame | 
d’Anglade excused herself from accompanying them upon 
the plea of sudden faintness. 

Up to the attic the officers went, and, concealed in an 
old chest, under wearing apparel and house-linen, they 
found a rouleau of sixty livres au cordon, wrapped in a 
printed paper, which the Count de Montgommeri declared | 
was his genealogy. He also said that part of the money 
stolen from him consisted of livres aw cordon of the years 
1686 and 1687. 

When D’Anglade was questioned about the money he 
stammered, and could give no account of how he came by 
it. He seemed in despair, and Madame d’Anglade said 
that the door of the apart- 
ment of the Abbé Gagnard 
had not been secured as it 
ought to have been, and she 
insisted that it should be like- 
wise searched. This was 
done. It was found that 
money had been abstracted 
from five bags, each contain- 
ing a thousand livres. 

As the Abbé Gagnard had 
double-locked the door before 
his departure, and never part- 
ed with the key out of his 
possession, the incident con- 
firmed the suspicion that had 
settled upon D’Anglade and 
his wife. 

The lieutenant criminel went 
so far as to say to D’Anglade : 

‘‘ Kither you or I must have 
committed the robbery.” 

So convinced was he that 
he had secured the guilty 
person, that he declared it 
useless to waste time in ma- 
king any further search, espe- 
cially as the count said he 
could answer for the honesty 
of all his own servants. 

D’Anglade and his wife were 
formally taken into custody, 
their persons were searched, 
and seventeen louis d’ors and 
a double pistole (Spanish 
money), were found in D’Ang- 


decisive ; 





lade’s purse —a circumstance which strengthened the 
suspicion against him, as part of the money stolen was 


| in pistoles. 


It came out, also, that D’Anglade, who was in the habit 
of supping every night in town, always took the key of the 
street door, there being no regular porter ; but upon the 
night on which the robbery must have been committed 
he supped at home, contrary to his usual custom. 

This crowning piece of circumstantial evidence seemed 
seals were placed on all the doors, and D’An- 


| glade and his wife were carried off to prison—the husband 


was placed in the chatelet and the wife in Fort ’Evéque. 
They were each thrown into a dungeon, and the jailers 
were strictly charged to prevent them seeing or commu- 
nicating with any one. 
secure as possible. 


Their confinement was made as 
Madame D’Anglade had a dangerous 
miscarriage, but it brought no amelioration to the rigor of 
her prison. 

The trial came on. 


Witnesses were heard for the pros- 
ecution. 


Amongst the chief were the count’s servants, 
and the Abbé Gagnard, his almoner ; and two of their 
witnesses deposed that they had seen D’Anglade near the 
door of the abbé’s apartment just before the arrival of the 
Count de Montgommeri. Another witness swore that he 
knew D’Anglade to be a gambler, and that he had heard 
the Abbé Bouin call him an old-clothes man, and this 
tallied with the fact that he lent money on pledges. 
Another witness deposed to having heard that D’An- 
glade had once stolen a piece of ribbon, and that, before 
he came to live in the Rue Royale, a quantity of silver 
plate had suddenly disappeared from the house where he 
lodged. Many other minute facts came out, all tending 
to deepen the suspicion against the D’Anglades. The 
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most damaging evidence, however, was gathered from his 
own replies to the interrogatives concerning his birth and 
source of income. 

An evident mystery surrounded him. He prevaricated 
in his answers. At last it was made clear that, instead of 
being, as he had boasted, a gentleman of high birth and 
large fortune, his origin was mean, and his income was 
not more than two thousand livres, although he lived ex- 
pensively, paid for everything in ready money, and had 
money to lend out besides. This at once established him 
as a chevalier d’industrie, and put an end to the sympa- 
thies of honest men. 

Added to all these facts and suspicions, D’Anglade and 
his wife contradicted each other, and there were discrep- 
uncies between their statements. 


The case looked very black against them ; and, as the 


ABBE 





. . | 
justice of those days would on no account condemn a | 
prisoner without giving him every chance of confessing | 


his doom to be well-merited, D’Anglade was put to the 
torture. The evidence was, after all, only circumstantial, 
and it would be a satisfaction if he could be made to con- 
fess. He was first put to the torture ordinary; and, as that 
brought nothing, they proceeded to the torture extraor- 
dinary, which brought nothing, either. As D’Anglade re- 
fused to confess his guilt, there was nothing to be done 
but to condemn him without a confession (for, of course, 
justice never felt a moment’s hesitation as to his guilt), 
and, on the 10th of February, 1688, he was condemned to 
the galleys for nine years; his wife was banished from 
Paris for a like period. Also, he was sentenced to pay a 
ine to the King, to make restitution for the stolen goods, 
nd to pay three thousand livres to the count, by way of 
compensation, which required more than he had in the 
world. 

The five months he had spent in prison, during which 
he had lived on bread and water, with nothing but damp 
and rotten straw for » hed, had entirely shattered his con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, on being taken from the torture- 
chamber, he was thrown into the darkest and most fright- 
ful dungeon of the Montgommeri Tower, from which he 
was only removed to be taken—all broken to pieces—to 
the Chateau de la Joncello, where he was attached to a 
gang of forgauts (convicts). 

He seemed to be at the point of death ; he declared that 
he was innocent of all knowledge of the robbery, received 
with devotion the last sacraments, pardoned his enemies, 
and awaited death with a composure that might arise 
either from a sense of innocence or the prospect of a re- 
lease from intense suffering. 

He recovered, however, sufficiently to depart with the 
rest for the galleys ; but he was obliged to be conveyed 
in a cart, and every evening two men were employed to 
lift him down and lay him upon his bed of straw, and 
next morning to lift him again into the cart. 

The Count de Montgommeri, who was terribly afraid 
that the sufferings of D’Anglade might soften the heart of 
justice, or that death might deprive him of his revenge, 
was earnest in his solicitation for the immediate depart- 
ure of D’Anglade to the galleys, and stationed himself 
upon the road by which he must pass, in order to feast 
his eyes upon the spectacle of D’Anglade’s misery. 

Upon the 4th of March, 1689, D’Anglade died in the 
hospital at Marseilles, four months after his arrival at the 
galleys. 

No sooner was D’Anglade dead than anonymous letters 
began to circulate in all directions, in which the writer 
d»clared that his conscience would give him no peace 
uutil he declared that Monsieur d’Anglade was entirely 
innocent of the robbery committed upon the Count de 
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Montgommeri, and that the real criminals were one Vin- 
cent, alias Belestre, and the Abbé Gagnard, almoner to 


the count. It was added that a woman named La Comble 
could give important evidence. 

Here was a terrible revelation. The penitent prose- 
eutor had become horror-struck at the possibility of 
having been the means of subjecting an innocent man to 
so terrible a fate. He ordered a certain De Grais—the 
same who was employed to persuade the celebrated poi- 
soner, Madame Brinvilliers, to leave the convent where 
she had taken refuge—to make inquiries into the life and 
habits of the party now accused. 

The result was that Peter Vincent, or Belestre, the first 
named, was discovered to be the son of a poor tanner at 
Mans. He had enlisted as a soldier under the name of 
Belestre, and had risen to the rank of sergeant, but had 
been tried and condemned to the galleys for his share in 
the assassination of a miller. This was his first offense. 

His late exploits had been confined to burglary and 
robbery. After being very poor for a long time, and a 
vagabond besides, he had finished by purchasing an 
estate in the neighborhood of Mans, for which he had 
paid ten thousand livres. 

As to the Abbé Gagnard, his father was jailer of the 
prison in Mans, and the son had nothing to live upon 
when he first came to Paris except the Masses he said at 
the Saint Esprit. 

When he entered the household of the Count of Mont- 
gommeri, in quality of almoner, he was in the most abject 
poverty ; but three months after he quitted him he lived 
in something like opulence. He had never been sus- 
pected of any especial crime, but he was intimate with 
Belestre. 

He was, moreover, perfectly acquainted with everything 
that passed in the count’s household ; and, above all, he 
knew that the count had received a large sum of money in 
the month of June, 1687, and where it was kept. 

They were both arrested. The woman La Comble, 
alias Cartant, Belestre’s mistress, gave evidence which 
was corroborated by a crowd of other witnesses, and it 
was clearly proved that Belestre had committed the 
robbery by means of false keys, and with the assistance 
of Gagnard. 

Belestre endured the torture without confessing any- 
thing ; but Gagnard had less fortitude, and confessed his 
crime. He said, too, that he was so much alarmed when 
the lieutenant criminel was examining the premises, that 
had he asked him the smallest question he would have 
confessed everything—a comfortable hearing for that 
officer. 

The gibbet relieved the world of these two scoundrels. 
Nothing then remained to be done except to make amends 
to the victim of judicial error. Letters of revision were 
obtained. Parliament pronounced a decree on the 17th 
of June, 1693, which rehabilitated the memory of D’An- 
glade, justified the widow, and rescinded her sentence ; 
condemned the Count de Montgommeri to make restitu- 
tion of the money that had been adjudged to him as rep- 
aration for the robbery, and to pay all expenses besides. 
A collection, which amounted to about 100,000 livres, 
was made in the court for the benefit of the daughter of 
Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade. 

But all this did not bring poor Monsicur d’Anglade 
back to life again. 





To Know how to be occupied, and never have to ask 
one’s self, What am I going to do? is the most useful 
science for happiness and virtue. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO TROITSA. 


Foremost among the holy places of ‘‘ Holy” Russia is 
the Monastery of Troitsa, and the great day for making 
pilgrimages to it is that dedicated to its founder, St. 
Sergius. ‘Troitsa is but forty-five miles from Moscow, 
and as upon the last anniversary of the festival I hap- 
pened to be in the ancient capital, I determined to be 
among the number of the pilgrims. 

The monastery of Troitsa—that is, of the Trinity— 
stands near the railway from Moscow to Yaroslaf, and on 


for the accommodation of the devout. Rising at five, my 
friend and myself hurry, breakfastless, to the station to 
catch this train. We find it crowded. In something 
more than two hours we arrive at Sergiefskaya, which is 
our terminus. 
and after hastily breaking our fast at the station buffet, 
we set out to walk, We do not want for companions. 
The road is thronged with hundreds of pilgrims, all 
bound for the same shrine as ourselves. We are a motley 
Some are decently dressed persons, and these, 
though probably not attracted by mere curiosity like our- 
selves, are but amateur devotees. The majority are pro- 
fessed pilgrims. Men and women alike carry long staves, 
ond have wallets slung to their backs. They are bare- 
footed, or wear only rude slippers made from the bast of 
trees. Rags are twisted round their legs, and their cos- 
tumes generally are collections of the same material in- 
geniously hung together. The women wear on their 
heads gaudily colored handkerchiefs, or at least, frag- 
ments of what have once been such. On the whole we 
are rather a picturesque than a sweet or cleanly company. 

The great monastery occupies a2 commanding position 
on a rising ground. Its effect is imposing. 
many places, fifty feet high, strengthened by eight towers, 
inclose the whole. The towers terminate in cupolas of 
brightly colored metal ; and trees planted near the walls 
somewhat mask from the eye the fact that Troitsa has 
been, and still is, a great fortress as well as a great 
monastery. Within is a wild jumble of metal roofs, above 
which rise the gilded or painted pear-shaped domes of 
half a score churches, and above all soars the lofty and 
not ungraceful bell-tower of Rastrelli. 

We draw nearer. Before the entrance lies a wide, open 
space pitched with pebbles. It may be described as a 
gigantic courtyard. In Petersburg such a space would 
emphatically be termined “a plain.” It is now chiefly 
filled by hundreds of the rude carts of the peasantry. 
Their patient little horses stand in the shafts, munching 
their hay, and awaiting the good pleasure of their masters 
to return home. ‘The place has something the appearance 
of a fair, for booths are ranged beneath the convent walls 
and on the lower side of the plain, at which an amount 
of traffic is going forward, chiefly in provisions, and such 
articles as are manufactured by the monks. 

Near the great gateway is a large covered well, one of 
the several holy wells of Troitsa. We drink like the 
other pilgrims, and add our coppers to the small collec- 
tion of copecks, accumulating under the hands of the 
priest in charge. 

The entrance is a fine archway, and beneath its shelter 
are again stalls at which the handiwork of the monks is to 
be bought. It consists mainly of photographs, and small 
articles of carved wood, especially crosses and spoons. 
Most of the latter bear representations of St. Sergius, or 
incidents in his legend. The workmanshin of some of 
these is of exquisite delicacy, and we do not fail to pur- 
chase specimens. 


crew. 


We are half a mile from the monastery, | 
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Passing from beneath the gateway, we see before us an 
avenue of limes, crossing and dividing a great part of the 
inclosed space. On one hand we observe a burying- 
ground, on the other a kind of orchard-garden, whilst 
over the whole area, churches and other buildings are 
scattered, apparently at random. We make for the first 
church to our left, that namely of the Assumption, con- 
spicuous by its four blue, pear-shaped domes, clustering 
round a larger and gilded one. 

It is an August morning, bright and hot, but the chureh 


_is brilliant within with lamps, and a stifling air meets us 
occasions like the present there is a special early train 


at the door. Some sort of service is going on, but we are 
doubtful as to its nature. There is a sound of chanting ; 
but this is mixed with a hubbub of a less devotional 
character, and above all there is the screaming of in- 
numerable babies. 

We edge our way into the reeking crowd, and after a 
time are able to satisfy ourselves as to what is going for- 
ward. The chief objects of observation are two elderly 
priests, one of whom has a silver vase and a spoon, the 
other ared cotton handkerchief. A great part of the con- 
gregation consists of women with infants in their arms. 
As these come up one by one, he, of the handkerchief, 
tucks his red rag round the baby’s throat, after which his 


| colleague administers a spoonful from his vase, and care- 


| munion. 


fully scrapes the little one’s chin with his spoon, after the 
approved manner of feeding-nurses, 

The contents of the vase are the elements of the euchar- 
ist, compounded into a kind of pap. The service is an 
infants’ celebration, for the Greek Church does not ex- 
clude eyen its youngest members from the rite of com- 
The deafening crying heard on every side 


would, however, seem to indicate that these very young 


Walls of, in , 


of buckwheat and fish. 


Christians have but a limited appreciation of their privi- 
leges. 

Characteristic and interesting as all this is, we are not 
sorry to make our escape to the outer air. Many persons 
are going in the direction of the refectory, and we go 
also, Opening from the ante-chamber of the monks’ 
dining-hall is a kind of buttery-hatch, from which twa 
brothers are doling out to all comers big bunches of rye 
bread and Au/ibac, the latter a kind of pie, made chiefly 
As pilgrims of St. Sergius, we 


' receive our dole of black bread, and pass on like the rest. 





Near the middle of the great enclosure, is the most im- 
portant of the Troitsa holyewells. Surrounding it is a 
high, square platform of stone, reached by flights of steps. 
This platform and its steps, as well as the flights leading 
to the various churches, seem the favorite places in which 
to discuss the pilgrim fare. The groups of diners, in 
their bright head-gear, are decidedly picturesque. Having 
found a seat, we eat, and survey the scene. 

But thus far we have been merely trifling. The great 
object and duty of the pilgrims of St. Sergius is to visit 
his shrine, and that duty we have not yet fulfilled. We 
proceed to the Church of the Holy Trinity, which is the 
mother church, so to speak, of all the ecclesiastical brood, 
ten in number, around us. Entering it is no easy matter ; 
the crush at its door is something fearful, but as all are 
struggling in the same direction we are borne along by 
the tide. 

The shrine stands on the north side of the opening of 
the apse, and by great good luck, just as we have reached 
it, we are involuntarily hustled by the crowd into a small 
recess behind the monk in charge. We have thus timg 
and leisure afforded us to note the shrine itself and the 
proceedings of the devotees. 

The shrine of St.Sergius has abundance of magnificence, 
if not of artistic merit. Its lower part is a sarcophagus, 
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Rising from this, four massive pillars support a canopy. | the threads of silk and gold. A covering of lace partly 
The whole is of pure silver, and weighs nearly a thousand | conceals the relics in the sarcophagus, and as the pilgrims 
pounds, At present the lid of the chest is thrown back, | pass by in single file, each kisses this covering. ‘That the 
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THE STORY OF ENDYMION.— BY J, H. LETHERBROW, 


and discloses npon its under side a representation of the | little children, and some that are not little, may do this, 
saint. The face is painted, the figure is of needlework, | the presiding priest lifts them in his arms. He finds it 
pearls and precious stones being liberally scattered among | hard work, perspiration streams down his face, and 
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occasionally he pauses to use his handkerchief. He has 
much to do. Some of the pilgrims bring little wooden 
crosses, which he lays upon the relics, thereby to become 
imbued with some of the virtue of the holy Sergius. 
Others persist in falling on their knees before the shrine ; 
these have gently to be admonished to move on. But 
the patience of the worthy monk never gives way. 

Russian magnates have for ages past delighted to adorn 
the resting-place of St. Sergius, and in this country such 
adornment has taken the form of costly materials rather 
than of beautiful art. From the front of the canopy hang 
twelve lamps, each a prince’s ransom, so profusely are 
they bedecked with diamonds and other gems. A like 
display of barbaric wealth is to be seen in the silver orna- 
ments of other parts of the church. On the stall of the 
Metropolitan is a representation of the Last Supper in 
which all the Apostles figure in solid gold—except Judas 
Iscariot, who expiates his sin in ordinary brass ! 

Hanging from the walls are two pictures of ths Saint 
painted on portions of his coffin. One of these has a cer- 
tain historical interest. It was carried to battle by both 
Alexis and Peter the Great, and was devoutly held to 
have contributed to the success of the Russian arms, 

‘*And who,” the reader may perhaps ask, ‘‘ was this 
much-venerated St. Sergius ?” He was a Russian reli- 
gious, of noble birth, who, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, established himself in this place at the 
head of twelve disciples. The strictness of his life, the 
rigor with which he and his monks subjected themselves 
to manual labor, together with his superior wisdom, soon 
brought himself and his establishment into high repute. 
His counsel was sought by the princes of his nation ; and 
when in 1380 the famous Dimitri of the Don set forth to 
meet the Tartar hordes in the great and bloody victory of 
Kulikova, he first received the blessing of Abbot Sergius. 
Lands and wealth were showered upon the brotherhood 
of Troitsa, but its founder remained simple, laborious, 
and self-denying to the end. Ifthe record may be credited, 
his sanctity was approved by a visit from the Virgin, at- 
tended by St. Peter and St. John. His death took place 
in 1392. 

But sad troubles were in store for his disciples. In 
1408 their monastery was destroyed by the Tartars, and 
was not rebuilt for nearly twenty years. From this re- 
building it is that the present Church of the Trinity 
dates. Troitsa, from that time downward, has had abund- 
ant prosperity ; and became so wealthy, that before the 
secularization of the church lands, in the last century, it 
was the owner of 120,000 male serfs. Still it was not 
without its trials. In 1608 it had to withstand a sixteen 
months’ siege by a Polish army 30,000 strong; but it 
withstood its besiegers successfully. Again, somewhat 
later in the same century, the brotherhood had to repulse 
a second enemy of the same nation from their walls. 

Troitsa has other historical associations; in times of 
peril it twice gave an asylum te Peter the Great, and in 
the Church of the Assumption a wooden eagle com- 
memorates the fact that the great innovator found a 
hiding-place under the altar of that church from the in- 
surgent Streltsi. Peter was afterward a liberal benefactor 
to the monastery. He added much to the strength of its 
walls ; and built a palace within its limits, which is now 
used as the chief seminary for priests of the Russian 
Church. 

But this is a digression. We leave the shrine, and again 
make our way to the refectory, where the monks are now 
at dinner. The monastic dining-hall is a fine room, some 
150 feet in length, and 500 monks are now seated in it. 
Their tables occupy its two sides and upper end. The 

















walls, as well as the roof, are decorated with religious 
paintings, and at the upper end is a recess—a kind of 
apse—in which is an altar with lamps burning before it. 
The brotherhood wear black gowns, reaching to their 
heels, and a head-dress, which may best be compared to a 
huge, black saucepan, the handle of that utensil being re- 
presented by the vail, which falls down the back of the 
neck. Many of the monks are fine-looking men. All 
wear long, flowing hair, and most have large beards. 
Before each is a pewter platter of soup, and a lump of 
kulibac. A monk, standing at a lecturn in the centre, 
reads while his fellows eat. 

We next mount the campanile. It was built about the 
mid dle of last century, by Rastrelli. It is 290 feet high, 
and is light in effect, as the higher stories gradually de- 
crease in size. In the second tier is the great bell, weigh- 
ing sixty-five tons. The view from the bell-tower is, 
perhaps, slightly less uninteresting than Russian land- 
scapes generally, for it includes some timber, and certain 
undulations of the ground, which the natives call ** hills.” 

We have heard much of the treasures of Troitsa, and 
repair to the sacristy. It consists of four rooms in a build- 
ing apart. It is in the custody of several monks, and, as 
a matter of precaution, one of these attends every four 
visitors. 

We have seen many rich sacristies in this country. As 
a rule, they contain little worthy of the name of art, but 
make a display of barbaric wealth. This holds good, only 
in a greater degree, with the one before us. A long suc- 
cession of Russian sovereigns, together with the foremost 
of their subjects, have heaped offerings upon Troitsa. 
The result has been a display of riches which recalls the 
days of Solomon. We have a blaze of gems, in which gold 
and silver seem of nv account. It is about priestly vest- 
ments and the paraphernalia of worship that these treasures 
have chiefly accumulated. For example, we are shown an 
altar-cloth of white silk, in the centre of which is a cross, 
a foot in length, formed of sapphires as big as blackbird’s 
eggs, and bordered with diamonds, whilst around it are 
various devices in other precious stones ! 

This is but one among many, and description might be 
carried on till the reader grew as weary of hearing these 
things as the spectator does of seeing. Imagine four 
rooms filled with such magnificence! And among all this 
wealth, and treasured with the most precious, are the 
worn working clothes and tools of St. Sergius ! 

During Napoleon's occupation of Moscow, the French 
not unnaturally desired to relieve the monks of the respon- 
sibility of guarding so many valuables ; but, after march- 
ing half-way to Troitsa, more urgent matters com~elled 
their return. 

Other interesting and less bewildering sights are still to 
be seen. We visit other churches. We walk on the 
massive walls. Though altered at various times, the 
original date of these is from 1513. They are twenty feet 
thick, 4,500 feet in extent, and vary in height from thirty 
to fifty feet. We examine theworkshops. The stigma of 
** Drones,” vulgarly applied in former days to the monastic 
orders in Britain, by no means holds good with regard to 
the monks of Troitsa. They follow in the footsteps of 
their founder. They practice all the ordinary handicrafts 
for the supply of their own wants, and carry on various 
branches of industry for the purposes of sale. Notable 
among these are photography, the making and carving of 
small articles in wood, lithography, and the painting of 
religious pictures. 

In looking at these things we have abuudant occupa- 
tion, till, with the retreating tide of pilgrims, we find it 
necessary to turn our backs on the shrine of St. Sergius. 
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SONG. 


My boat I paddled idly, 
I drifted to the mill ; 

I could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still. 

There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird ; 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


I lay beneath the elm-tree, 
I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid ; 
For I listened for a footfall, 
I listened for a word ; 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


He came not—no, he came not ; 
The night came on alone ; 
The little stars sat, one by one, 
Each on his golden throne ; 
The evening air passed by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirred ; 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound [ heard. 


Fast silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind ; 
A hand was on my shoulder, 
I knew its touch, ’twas kind ; 
It drew me nearer—nearer. 
We did not speak a word ; 
But the beating of our own, hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 


HANNAH’S COWARDICE. 


N By Harriet IRVING. 






S\LD New York city is greatly changed since thirty 
years ago. In the broad, central portion, then 
suburban, rows of tall buildings have started 
up from river to river, in place of the vacant 

: lots and market-gardens, dotted only here and 
there by forlorn shanties and unpretentious cottages. 
Even in the wide thoroughfares running north and south, 
all is rebuilt and renovated ; but the Eighth Avenue 
cars, as they leave their depot southward-bound, pass 
one row of nine red-brick houses which have altered 
in nothing except that their fronts were then of one uni- 
form tint, their green blinds glistened with new paint, 
and the signs above their shop-doors, in some cases, wore 
a different lettering. 

It was on a certain drizzly May day less than thirty 
years ago that Farmer Allen brought his family, consist- 
ing of a wife and three daughters, into the fourth floor of 
one of these houses. 

Down in the street below drays and wagons jostled each 
other. Carmen, in rain-besprinkled oilcloth, conveying 
furniture across the thresholds, fought for standing room 
upon the wet pavements ; beds and carpets were trailed 
in the mud, household idols overthrown and utterly de- 
molished. 

Men swore and women screamed, and amidst all the 
hubbub, the big countryman and his small wife anxiously 
watched the unloading of their own possessions from the 
great, covered farm-wagon, while their three daughters, in 
the rooms above, had already closeted their gingham 
dresses and sunbonnets, and, arrayed in short woolen 
skirts and calico josies, proceeded, with youthful ardor, to 
the task of ‘‘ cleaning up.” 

But, alas ! there were only two brooms, and Hannah, the 








youngest sister, wandered disconsolately toward the back 
windows, leaving Hester and Marghorite, better known as 
Het and Ho, to disperse cobwebs and sweep together dust 
and rubbish left by the last tenants. In this strange new 
house, in a strange new city, Hannah stood, looking 
mournfully down through the grimy panes uporx the small 
yard. The voice of Het’s ambition broke in upon this 
tender strain. 

‘We must have dresses and bonnets like other young 
ladies.” 

‘We have got dresses and bonnets,” said Ho, pausing 
open-mouthed with brush and dust-pan raised, and 
wonder rising in her small green eyes at this last vagary 
of her elder sister’s. 

‘Dresses |’ cried imperious Het, with a toss of her 
well-set head and a flaring of her commanding nostrils. 
‘* Dresses ! brown ginghams and sun-bonnets! You may 
wear them all your life, if you want to, dust-grubber! I 
mean muslins and merinos and straw-bonnets with rib- 
bons, and—oh, if I could only have a silk dress and a 
broché shawl! I must have them !” 

“You must have ’em if you can get ’em, I suppose,”’ 
said Ho, resuming operations with a sniff, aggrieved, and 
not a little sulky because of the opprobrious epithet par- 
enthetically thrust at her, and which Het has quite for- 
gotten in her swelling visions. 

Amusing this epithet even to timid Hannah, inwardly 
fluttering at the signs of a rising quarrel ; for, though the 
dust had insinuated itself into every crease of Ho’s by no 
means handsome face, and a sooty smooch disfigured her 
nose and forehead, Het’s more classic features were only 
a shade less dirty, and her occupation was identical. 

‘*Perhaps,” moved Hannah, dipping her scrubbing- 
brush into the pail of hot water, procured of a neighbor, 
and ready waiting for her—‘‘perhaps father may get 
rich.”’ 

And in this pleasing dream the others forgot their little 
unpleasantness. 

But Farmer Allen did not get rich as an expressman. 
He had not been over-sanguine of success in this last ex- 
periment. 

He had chosen for his wife a delicate woman, entirely 
without capacity, when he needed a helpmeet, and 
through slow-dragging years all his exertions had been 
hampered by this mistake. Now, just as his girls were 
growing equal to fill the long need, a crisis had come at 
which something must be done, and he had carried out a 
plan considered of years before. 

When the conviction forced itself upon him that his 
second mistake was a fatal one, his health and spirits 
rapidly declined. Loss of appetite, nervous depression, 
the change in his habits of life, a severe cold caught 
through some imprudence, all worked together upon an 
apparently rugged constitution, and after a brief struggle 
against overwhelming forces the father took to his bed. 

‘‘T’m afraid your pa is going to die,” sighed Mrs. Allen, 
looking over her teacup at the vacant chair opposite ; and 
so it proved. 

Het, who had begun to make money in a small way by 
working for their dressmaker-neighbor, shuddered as she 
thought what a nothing the driblets of small change 
would be toward supplying the family table and shelter, 
and seriously meditated dropping in time the responsibil- 
ity she foresaw would one day be thrust upon her ; but 
her natural affection, pride and energy soon asserted 
themselves, and she addressed herself to the task of pro- 
curing more work, while the mother took her place by 
her husband’s bedside, and Ho kent things in order, 
showing only industry and cheerfulness, 
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These three watch- 
ed the waning life, 
and saw the provi- 
sion that had been 
laid by for a rainy 
day dwindling down 
to nothingness. 
Hannah alone was 
spared the know- 
ledge of impending 
trouble, until one 
day, running in from 
school with her bag 
of books slung 
across her shoulder, 
and her sunbonnet 
flying by its string 
in one plump hand, 
she burst in upon 
her fatver’s  sick- 
room, and found 
young Dr. Wylder 
there. 

To Hannah this 
handsome young 
man with earnest 
gray eyes was only 
“the doctor ’’— an 
omen of evil. She 
read in his grave 
face, the knowledge 
that her mother and 
sisters had had be- 











Farmer Allen’s 
doomed experiment 
was still in its hope- 
ful stage, it had hap- 
pened to Hannah to 
fall in with one who 
had proved to be 
her evil genius—a 
bright - eyed, inno- 
cent boy then. 

Down in the small 
school in the base- 
ment of a white 
church building, 
where the boys and 
girls sat facing each 
other on either side 
of the room, these 
two had looked 
across in mischief or 
friendliness. 

They had walked 
up the avenue to- 
gether when school 
was out, and, down 
on the doorstep in 
the Summer even- 
ings, by the light of 
the druggist’s win- 
dow, recited their 
geography lessons 
to each other, and 
ciphered out the 





fore; and, undisci- 
plinec child as she 
was, gave way to a 
wild abandonment of grief, sinking on her knees beside 
the unconscious man’s bed, and sobbing‘eyer his listless, 
fallen hand. 

The doctor’s heart ached for the sorrow-stricken child, 


and for her sake—perhaps entirely—he did w ‘iat he could | 


for the sick man’s family. For the sick man himself 
there was very little to be done. 

In those after days, when her father still lingered, 
Hannah saw more of Dr. Wylder, and came to admire and 
respect and 
love him even, 
in a sort of 
reverent fash- 
ion. To her 
he seemed 
wise and old, 
and she found 
him very kind; 
but her sleep- 
ing eyelids 
had been 
touched with 
the leaves of 
a& magical 
plant, and the 
first mortal 
who came to 
her waking 
vision was not 
Dr. Wylder, 
that was all. 

Dnring the 
time when 
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next day’s  arith- 
metic examples. 

This was only the 
beginning. The two played and romped with other 
schoolchildren, until Jim Burroughs suddenly disap- 
peared from the scene, because, as he explained, his 
father said he ‘‘ knew enough.” 

After that Hannah found other friends; but Jim’s 
roguish face beamed at her across the barrels and boxes of 
the grocery opposite when she passed on her way to 
school, and thither Hannah went for the family supplies 
with a big market-basket. Sometimes, when the basket 
was heavier than usnal, Jim was sent home with it, and 
stopped long enough to bring down anathemas on his 
giddy had. 

On such oc- 
casions Het 
would inquire, 
with an air of 
grandeur, why 
Hannah en- 
couraged such 
a& very ignor- 
ant, ill-man- 
nered person 
to pay his ad- 
dresses to her, 
or if she really 
intended to 
make an alli- 
ance with the 
noble family 
of Burroughs ; 
and Ho would 
wish that THE MAD MONARCHS OF HISTORY. 
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beside that great, hulking rowdy would come with the 
groceries, and deliver her opinion that it was a disgrace to 
the house. 

At this stage a few kindly words, such as a judicious 
father or mother might have spoken, would have been 
sufficient to make Hannah drop this young acquaintance ; 
but there was no one wise enough to speak them, and the 
girl saw only the injustice of sarcasms and vituperations 





hurled at unconscious Jim. She could not see any wide 
difference of caste between 


together to the loss of her leisure hours, except for those 
too-frequent evening walks, and even those were often 
much abridged. 

The next step was a change of residence into one of the 
new brown-stone “fronts” in a neighboring street. 
Sewing-girls were hired, fashion-books subscribed for, 
and Miss Allen was known far and wide as “ the most 
stylish dressmaker in the Twenty-second Ward,” which, 
though not the height of her ambition, was certainly very 

gratifying. 
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she was quite sure that 
she should never love 
anybody else as long as 
she lived, and almost as 
sure of his constancy as 
of her own. 

It was after her father’s 
death, when Hannah still 
went about with drooping 
head, that the first danger- 
ous step was taken. Jim 
Burroughs was out of a 
place and _ disconsolate, 
and she had promised 
him some sea-mosses pre- 
served on cards, which 
were among her treasures 
—mementoes of her coun- 
try home. 

Hannah being sent on 
one of Het’s errands that 
evening, fell in with Jim ~ 
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something more substan- 
tial than these had to 
offer. 

She made an unfortu- 
nate choice, at length, 
though her intentions 
were doubtless of the 
best. A pink-and-white 
Englishman of the name 
of Brown, with a small 
income and a taste for 
pre-Raphaelite drawing, 
was considered by all con- 
cerned a very desirable 
match. 

It was not the bride’s 
fault that he was dissi- 
pated, and drank himself 
into a hasty decline soon 
after the marriage. His 
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dame Le Brun,”’’ presided 
: over her elegant parlors 
= in widow’s weeds, and 
was again solicitous of 
matrimonial offers, though 
rendered doubly cautious 
by the comparative fail- 
ure of her first adventure, 



































Burroughs, and took her Lux oO Meanwhile Hannah’s 
first lonely walk with him a f.5 life had had one singular 
—the first of many. | [C3 ¢ event. 

In some way, though See sy, i} . It happened in this 
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so worked upon her 
kindly disposition that, 
through sympathy for his 
wounded feelings, she was quite ready to go on in the 
way she had begun. 

Het’s business energy was something astonishing, and 
her skill and taste most admirable. In afewshort months 
she far outrivaled the discomfited dressmaker who had 
been her teacher and was on the road to fortune. Cus- 
tomers began to come in numbers, and Hannah’s time 
out of school was consnmed in running breadths and 
gathers, much to the hindrance of her lessons, and al- 
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mother’s favor and con- 
sent, if possible, but to 
accept him, at all events, 
as she undoubtedly had a perfect right to do. 

Hannah, in fear and trembling, broached the subject te 
her mother, of whom personally she was not at all afraid, 
and from whom she had inherited her fatal cowardice. 

Mrs, Allen secretly leaned to considering the young 
man’s claims on some proper basis, and using Hannah's 
own common sense and the important factors of time and 
deliheration awainat him : bnt she did not dare to propose 
such a course to her other daughters. 
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She smiled weakly, and told Hannah little girls shouldn't 
alk about such things. Then Hannah tried Het in an 
amiable mood. 

Het brightened at the idea of a real wedding, for there 
had been none in the family at that time. She questioned 
her sister as to Jim’s prospects, and particularly as to 
what sort of a costume he would be able to get up for the 
grand wedding-party her imagination pictured. 

Hannah’s answers were not propitious. Jim’s prospects 
were an inferior clerkship, and they were to keep house in 
two little rooms, buying their furniture by piecemeal 
when they could. ‘ 

The absence of a wedding-suit which should be in 
keeping with the parlors, and with Hannah’s possible 
bridal splendors, decided Het, and she turned the whole 
thing into ridicule, calling in Marghorite’s too-ready aid. 

For weeks the child’s life was made a sort of torture. 
iier experience was s0 narrow that she thought she was 

ndergoing life’s severest troubles. 

She told Jim simply that her mother laughed at her and 
thought she was too young to marry. She could not tell 
lim the ecrnel words that rent her poor little, troubled 
heart. 

Still attracting him by her grace and beauty, and en- 
couraging him by an artless exhibition of her true feel- 
ings, she put him off by ever new delays until the good 
resolutions he had made in the hope of winning her weak- 
ened. He lost the last new situation as he had lost many 
others, by carelessness. 

The two lamented together their sad fate ; and, when 
Jim got on his feet again, he vowed he would be played 
with no longer. If Hannah was afraid of her family, he 
was not, he said, and by some means he prevailed upon 
her to go with him one Sunday evening to a clergyman’s 
house and there become his wife. The agreement between 
them was that Hannah was to break the news the next 
day and Jim was to cume in the twilight and take her to 
their selected home in spite of railings and protestations, 
if any there were. The agreement was broken on both 
sides. 

The bride lay awake all night trying to gather courage 
to face her sisters. She went on trying the next day with 
no better success. The seamstress declared she looked 
like a ghost, and so she did, if pallor and fear are ghostly 
essentials. Hester was more than usually busy and not 
to be approached ; that was the excuse the girl made to 
herself for not speaking ; and, while she bent above her 
sewing, her heart thumped fiercely, and every peal of the 
door-bell threw her into a sickening panic. 

Jim did not come. 

Hannah picked up the knowledge by hazard, for she 
thought it prudent to ask no questions, that he had dis- 
appeared from the neighborhood on the night of their 
wedding and that his parents did not know where he had 
gone, nor, as far as could be discovered, any of his com- 
panions. 

When the parlors were decked for Hester's wedding, 
and the handsome bride held out her finger for the mar- 
riage-pledge, Hannah thought of the ring ignominiously 
hidden away in her pocketbook, never worn but for a few 
short moments. She wondered if she should ever put 
t on. 

For a space of days, anxiety for the absentee added to 
her distracting troubles, but slowly the perception of his 
true character, which had long been hidden away under 
the glamour of love and fancy, asserted itself. A thousand 
things condoned, a thousand idle words forgotten. rose up 
to witness against him. He did not bear the test of 


ubsence, and, in time, it came to be that Hannah, instead 











of hoping and waiting, feared and waited. She had ceased 
to love. At length she ceased to fear, for her spirit was 
elastic and soared above the bonds that had borne it down 
so long. 

Then came Francis Wylder. 

The seed of love that had fallen in his heart long before 
had bided its time. It needed no fanning of sighs nor 
watering of tears. 

At sight of the beautiful, impulsive child, grown to a 
graceful woman, fair and sweet as ever, it sprang to life 
and flourished and reached deep down into the soil that 
had sunned itself in patience. 

Hannah never forgot the moment when she first stood 
fuce to face with Dr. Wylder after their long parting. 
The added years had done as much for him as for her. Far 
His face bore the stamp of earnest work and 
earnest thought in every line, yet physical and spiritual 
strength had kept it quite unmarred, so that his goodness 
had something of an angelic texture outwardly as well as 
inwardly. 

One slanting ray from the setting sun fell through the 
long room upon the doorway as he entered. His white 
forehead was lighted by it, and his wonderful gray eyes. 

They were quite alone at the moment and his soul spoke 
to her without the aid of words, and hers answered ; but 
over the fleeting rapture of an instant fell a pall black with 
the errors of the past. 

Madame Le Brun sparkled at the sight of her visitor, 
until her penetration showed her that sparkling was of no 
avail ; when she assumed a matronly attitude toward the 
two young people and signified by her manner that she 
was ready to bestow her blessing upon them. 

There were no struggles to be made in this second 
courtship. Even Marghorite, who had frowned on each 
and every one of Hannah's escorts on all occasions, conceded 
that if the child must marry she had better marry some 
one who would be a credit to the family, and kept her 
little spites and jealousies to herself by a mighty effort. 

The mother, who was kindly disposed, in as far as she 
was not utterly negative, was pleased to be able to express 
her approbation and encouragement freely. 

The one most nearly interested alone held back. She 
could not wholly resist the pleasure of Francis Wylder’s 
society, but when she saw that he was ready to speak she 
was stricken with terror. Sometimes she denied herself 
and refused his invitations, but he was not to be put off 
slong. Het, who kept the family conscience, sounded her 
sister before the event, and discovering that something was 
wrong, set herself to right it. 

** You wouldn’t be such an idiot,” she expostulated, ‘as 
to tell him about that Burroughs boy ?” 

From that text she exhorted and persuaded until 
Hannah, who regarded Het as an oracle of wisdom, was 
thoroughly impressed with the idea that so vulgar an affair 
as that Jong-past courtship must be kept well out of sight, 
if not on her own account, for the sake of those nearest 


and dearest to her. 
* a 


more, 


* x 


7 

Alone in the moonlight, two lovers walked hand in 
hand, The man had told his story. The woman listened 
with a throbbing heart and prayed for strength. There 
was but one thing to do, it seemed to her—that was to 
refuse him, to cast his love away. But how to do it fitly ? 
What power could help her to show him the gratitude and 
humility she felt, and yet to fling that precious, holy gift 
away, a good man's love, water for her thirst, food for her 
hunger, balm for her wev ds, the open door to hap- 
piness ? And she must turn her back upon it all. 

Her silence pained him, and she felt it and faltered out 
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her coward ‘No!’ Oh, to have told him all! She loved 
Hester, but, in that moment, she rebelled most bitterly 
against the pride that had forbidden her to tell the truth— 
the little part of it her sister knew. 

She longed to confess the whole. Better that she should 
be ashamed and others through her, than that his great 
heart should be wounded in such a shameless fashion. 

He left her then, but hecame again. He knew well that 
she loved him, and he could not take her ‘‘ No.” And so 
through yearning love and shame and cowardice, and a 
hundred influences brought to bear upon her on every 
hand, Hannah committed a crime whose consequences she 
could not foresee. 

That brief wedding ceremony, followed by total separa- 
tion, seemed so far away and unreal, that she could not 
reason about it as a fact ; and surely, she argued, if Jim 
had meant to claim her, he would have done so before, for 
it was five long years since they had parted. If he did not 
claim her, what harm could ever come to any one through 
the keeping of her secret? What good could come 
through revealing it? IfJim and she were of the same 
mind, who would be the wiser or the worse for those few 
forgotten promises they had made each other? Again— 
perhaps Jim, poor Jim! was dead. Thus she rang the 
changes through sleepless nights and dreaming days. 

She needs must think of her first wedding when she 
promised to love, honor and obey another so utterly un- 
like the first, and she felt herself a hypocrite and a sinner, 
and cringed before the pure eyes regarding her with pride 
and joy. 

The wedding was as grand a one as Madame Le Brun 
could compass. The dresses of the bride and bridesmaid 
were a fine card for the establishment. The wedding was 
over and all the bridal fineries laid away, and life begun— 
a happy life for Hannah. 

Her husband, seen by the light of everyday fact, was as 
fine and good as she had ever fancied him, Compared 
with the aimlessness of most that she had known, his 
daily work seemed something almost more than human. 

It became her highest ambition to share it in some 
humble way. She let the past go as an evil dream, and 
gave herself over to the joy of the present. 

Like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky came her trouble. 
Light of heart, with a smile upon her lips and laughter in 
her merry eyes, she walked the familiar streets, and came 
suddenly upon a rough man—a stranger, as she thought. 

He leered at her, and she avoided him, scarcely with re- 
pulsion, so unimportant did he seem to her. He thrust 
his face a little closer, and something in the bloated 
features and the swimming eyes brought back the well- 
remembered countenance of the boy Jim Burroughs. 

She tried to put away the thought, but it would not be 
put away—for it was truth ! 

She turned her head again, and the man called her 
name—just ‘‘ Hannah !”—in a husky voice, that had lost 
all intonation, tender or otherwise. 

Regardless of all around, Hannah gathered her skirts 
about her and ran, swiftly, wildly, like an insane woman. 

sut Jim did not follow ; he only changed his reeking 
cud of tobacco from one cheek to the other, and stared. 

She saw him again the very next time that she ventured 
out, and again. He haunted her footsteps continually, 
but he did not address her again. He lounged about the 
pavements before her house and Madame Le Brun’s, 
stepped into doorways of stores where she was shopping, 
crossed ferries and rode in stages with her, sometimes 
without casting his eyes her way. Once, when she went 
to the theatre with her husband, he was the cabman who 
drove them. 





At length she determined to confront him. When next 
they met, she walked up to him and held out her hand. 

“Mr. Burroughs,” she said, and her soft eyes looked 
up appealingly to his, 

Jim was not in liquor, and his face broke into a genuine 
smile, with, perhaps, a touch of craftiness. 

‘So you do know me, Hannah ?” he said. 

‘** Please, let us go where we can talk,” was all her 
answer. 

Madison Park was near at hand, and there they went 
together and sat on one of the benches ir sight of the 
playing fountain, flashing and spattering its diamond-spray 
drops in the sun. 

**You know that Iam married,” she began, for he did 
not help her, and she was resolved to settle the matter for 
good or ill, then and there. 

“Td orter,” said Jim, with a comical twist of the 
mouth. ‘I’ve got our certificate here,” and he slapped 
the breast of his coat. 

His companion’s eyes drooped. 

‘*But I mean—again,” she said. 

‘Yes, I know that, too.” 

The blood rushed to Hannah’s cheeks, but she felt that 
this was no time for shame or anger, or anything but the 
business she had come about. 

‘*My husband is a good man,” she went on, keeping 
her voice under perfect control, ‘‘and we are living 
happily together. I want to ask you, since it was so long 
ago, to let everything be as it is—not to bring trouble 
upon me.” 

*T don’t know as I’ve said anything,” said Jim. 

**Do you mean to ?” 

He laughed aloud. 

“You were always a bright one, Hannah,” he said. 
‘* Maybe I do, and maybe I don’t.” 

Hannah clasped her hands under cover of her mantilla 
in a secret gesture of despair. 

She had said her say out, and gained nothing. There 
was one possibility she had not touched upon, and she 
tried it reluctantly. 

**Do you want money ?” 

She had no intention in the question except the one of 
discovering his motive. If it were a case of blackmailing, 
she thought best to know it at the start. Jim’s answer 
set the thought at rest. 

“No, Idon’t. I’ve gottmoney. I want my little wife, 
and I don’t see why another man should have her.” 

Then a single gesture showed her that she had done a 
dangerous thing in meeting him on equal grounds. 

He would have laid his hand on her caressingly, but 
she rose and stepped into the path. 

‘Don’t, Jim. I’ve been a wicked woman,” she said, 
‘and I shall suffer for it yet. Do your worst, if nothing 
else will satisfy you, but not that. I have forgotten 
those old days, and you surely have no right to complain.” 

Then she left him sitting on the bench, with his elbows 
on his knees, gazing fixedly at nothing. 

* * * * * * 

Hannah's sisters, still living in the old neighborhood, 
heard of Jim Burroughs and his doings. He had been to 
California, and came back enriched. Rumor varied as te 
the extent of his wealth, but all Rumor’s tongues were 
unanimous and emphatic in declaring that he was on the 
broad road to destruction. 

After their meeting in the park. Hannah saw nothing of 
Jim foratime. Then his surveillance began again. He 
grew bolder. According to the state of intoxication he 
was in—and he wae eonerally in one state or another, he 
tannted and coaxed her, She never went out alone for 
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pleasure now, but there was a round of visiting she had 
taken up to aid her husband in his benevolent schemes, 
and that she would not abandon. 

Jim Burroughs came to know the streets and houses 
where she was to be found, and the hours of her goings 
and comings. He started up in all sorts of odd corners, 
and when she least expected to see him. Her very life 
was a burden to her because of him. 

At length, one day, she said : 

‘‘T will end this. I will be brave for once, if it breaks 
my heart and his—my 





she heard his feet tread the floor. She heard him at his 
desk ; even the rustling of his paper and the sound of his 
swift-moving pen reached her ears. 

It seemed to her like hours that she knelt and never 
stirred. Was he angry? Was he sorrowful? What 
would he do? He had said: ‘ You are not my wife !” 

Not his wife! The sounds went wailing through cav- 
erns of despair. 

‘*To whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for 
ever”—she whispered the words to herself, and they 

seemed to be her doom. 





darling’s.” 


She heard the door 





When the evening meal =e 
was over she went to her wi 
husband’s office. He did 
not see her when she en- 
tered. 

His eyes were bent 
upon the glowing coals 
of the grate-fire, and sud- 
denly it struck Hannah 
that he had altered sadly. 
His cheeks were sunken, 
and his mouth and fore- 
head lined with care. 
For an instant, then, she 
thought of drawing back, 
but only for an instant. 

There was a light stand 
at his elbow, with a chair 
beside it. Hannah took 
the chair, so that she sat 
facing him. 

He turned his face to- 
ward her for an instant, 
and then averted it again. 

‘**T have come to make 
a confession,” she said. 

He bowed his head 
silently, and settled him- 
self, with a hand shading 
his eyes, to listen. 

In her life with him 
she had learned the lesson 
of self-control, and her 
voice did not falter or 
break as she told him all 
her story, just the plain, 
simple facts, with no 
pleadings for herself, no 
dwelling on her sorrow 
or her pain. 

He made no sign nor 
motion, but once, when 
she repeated some of Jim 
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_ close, and then the outer 

a door, and his footfall on 
“ the pavement. She tried 
to think she had not 
heard it. 

She dragged herself up 
and went into that room, 
where she strove to be- 
lieve that she should find 
him sitting, and there a 
strange sight met her eyes 
—a large trunk marked 
with Francis Wylder’s 
name and the name of a 
vessel bound for Australia. 

She was not capable of 
thinking then, or she must 
have understood that her 
confession could not have 
preceded the preparation 
of that trunk. 

She cried out insanely 
that he had left her be- 
UL cause of her wickedness, 

Yj) and then she fell into 
seething seas of anguish, 
into flames of torture, into 
wild wanderings on un- 
known shores, __ blind, 
groping, mad with sorrow 
and pain ; last of all, un- 
conscious, dead ! 9 

* * * 

Hannah Burroughs lift- 
ed her wasted hands and 
raised her languid eyelids, 
and smiled like a child to 
think that she was alive 
and could move. 

A mist spread before 
q her eyes; then slowly a 
dear face grew out of it.” 

“You can hear me 
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now ?” 





Burroughs’s rough words, 














‘‘Yes, Francis.” 








and then he uttered an 
exclamation of deep, 
fierce anger, but quickly 
smothered it. She had told it all. 
wife,” she said. 

“You are not my wife.” | 

The words were an assent—whether a decree, a regret, 
or what other meaning they might have, Hannah could 
not guess. 

He got up and left her, and she knelt before the chair 
where he had sat, and hid her face in her hands, now icy | 
cold and shaking ; her forehead was like fire. 

She could hear his movements in the little inner room ; | 
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**And I am not your 








INVENTED TO AMUSE KING CHARLES VI, 


“And understand ?”’ 

She bowed her head. * 
The man you were married to six years 
You are as 


.—SPECIMEN OF PLAYING CARDS 


**You are free. 
ago has no legal claim upon you any more, 
free as if he had never existed. 

‘“‘T am glad—so glad !” 

‘“‘T have something else to say.’ 

What more could there be? She listened in mild 
wonder. _ 

Nothing touched her deeply. She was not near enough 
to life for that. 

“You thought me changed to you, Hannah.” 
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She could not remember; but she bowed her head 
again, believing that memory would come, 

‘I knew of your marriage. Mr. Burroughs had writ- 
ten to me letters misrepresenting everything. I tried to 
be kind. I wanted you to tell me in your own way at 
your own time. I heard of your meetings as they looked 
to others’ eyes. I did not watch you, but I saw you with 
him once or twice, and I saw the marriage register. I 
thought that you regretted being married to me, and only 
feared the scandal. 1 did not know that you had never 
lived with him. The night you told me all I had pre- 
pared to go, 
to make it 
easy for you. 
Do you un- 
derstand? I 
never ceased 
to love you. 
I loved you 
more than 
ever then.” 

Her eyes 
filled slowly 
with a happy 
light, and a 
sigh of eestasy 
escaped her. 

Then her 
husband 
looked at her 
tenderly and 
said: 

“You are 
not my wife.” 
After a little 
pause: ‘‘ We 
must be mar- 
ried again as 
soon as you 
are strong 
enough.” 

“Why can 


it not be 
now?” she 
asked. 

And so it 
was. 


The pair 
who had 
never been 
disunited were 
reunited. The 
new marriage 
seemed to be 
unnecessary, 
but it was 
required by law, and that the consciences of others might 
not be offended. 


THE MAD MONARCHS OF HISTORY. 
By Tuomas P. GILL. 

Tuart the reason of Queen Victoria is tottering there can 

be no question. The fact may be painful, but it is ap- 

parently true. The newspapers of her own realm admit 


it, and discuss the calamity with varying degrees of frank- 
Even the Court Journal itself has felt it safe to 
speak of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s melancholia, brought toa climax 
by the death of her favorite servant,” as “a settled 


ness, 








GEORGE III, OF ENGLAND AMONG THE DESTITUTP. 





malady, the approach of which any one who had closely 
watched the health of Her Majesty, and kept in mind the 
history of her family, could have foreseen for along time.” 
The taint in the Hanoverian blood, which left George III. 
a raving maniac in Windsor Tower, has skipped a genera- 
tion, as is the habit of such things, and taken possession 
of the mad king’s granddaughter, so that before long 
another picture of crazed monarchy is to be added to the 
gallery of demented rulers ; and this one, alack ! neither 
picturesque, nor dramatic, nor in any way inspiring ; 
merely that of an aged queen moaning upon the grave of 
a crabbed, 
cross - grained 
Scotch  gillie, 
into whose 
body, accord- 
ing to some 
tenet of Bud- 
dhism or Dru- 
idical me. 
tem psychosis 
—or haply of 


mere fantasy 
of insanity— 
she conceits 


that her dead 

hus band’s 

soul has en- 
tered ! 

When the 
Crown passes 
from parent 
to child for 
gener ations, 
insanity may 
show itself in 
such a family 
as in any 
other, and 
considering 
the great in- 
crease of men- 
tal diseases in 
modern times, 
and the temp- 
tations to 
excess of all 
kinds among 
the wealthy, 
it is rather to 

* be wondered 
at that cases 
of insanity in 
royal and 
noble families 
are not. of 

more frequent occurrence. In this century, when the 
divinity that doth hedge aking finds few adherents, an 
insane dynasty will almost certainly be set aside, for no 
country could stand the convulsions inherent in a suc- 
cession of insane rulers. 

The theme of insanity among monarchs is not without 
its interest ; one which philosophers, statesmen and moral- 
ists may study and treat from various points of view. 

The difficulty to some minds, as they look from king to 
king and queen to queen in the long galleries of history, 
will, perhaps, not be to pick out the mad, but to name 
those who were nerfectly sane. In many, indeed, eccen- 
tricity and oddness were so pronounced, and their actions 
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10 at variance with prudence and sound judgment, that men 
would be tempted to treat them as better suited for an 
insane asylum than a palace. Thus in our own day, besides 
the Queen of England, who has her household in mourn- 
ing for her servant, and who asks the Poet Laureate of 
England to compose an ode in his memory, there is Ludwig 
of Bavaria, whose passion for music has led him to do the 
most amazing things ; has led him to build a palace ina 
wonderful park in the Bavarian Alps, where he shuts him- 
self off from all men except his musicians, and where it is 
said he strives to drown prime donne singing with him on 
the lake in boat of lapis lazuli, drawn by swans, when they 
presume too much upon the éendresse of the situation ; 
and there is, or rather was, poor Abdul Asiz, hapless 
Sultan and Caliph, gibbering and shuddering in his prison- 
palace of the Bosphorus, beneath whose cold waters he 
seemed to see ghouls beckoning him to come and be 
carried away, away to their water-hell. 

Suppose we look back into the past, to begin with, and 
pass all the crazy monarchs we know of in review before 
us ? From the records of Scripture itself we take the mighty 
monarch of the East, Nebuchadnezzar, who for seven years 
was bereft of reason, and lived like the beasts and among 
them, but who recovered his reason, and what is more 
wonderful in that age and time, the throne of his power. 

Saul, whose violent paroxysms were calmed by the 
harmonious numbers of David's lyre, would now be re- 
garded as insane, and the craft and cunning which he dis- 
played, his sudden attempt on the minstrels life, all seem 
indicative of fits of madness. 

Of the twelve Czsars, five are regarded by many as 
insane. That monster of incomprehensible cruelty and 
lust, Caligula, ‘‘ crazy in mind and body,’ as Suetonius 
describes him ; and that greater monster of more incom- 
prehensible cruelty and lust, Clandius Nero, who set fire 
to Rome and sang while it burned, and who was a lunatic 
without limit. Surely Domitian, who expressed his 
hatred of the human race in two ways, by his love of 
solitude and his thirst for blood, was in his fashion a 
greater monster still, if any comparison can be instituted 
between men who transcended in the insanity of crime of 
all kinds. Diocletian showed his proclivities early in life 
by his cruelty to flies ; while the cruelty of Commodus 
went just as far beyond the bounds of sanity, Helio- 
gabalus was as mad a wretch as any of them. 

In modern states, France has some types recognized as 
really insane. 

How Charles VI. lost his reason and spent the years 
of his alienation is well known. Signs of unsoundness 
had been noticed, but were deemed merely temporary 
aberrations, until one hot, stifling day in Autumn, when 
Charles was on his way to force the Duke of Brittany to 
deliver up the Baron Pierre de Craon, who had assassi- 
nated the Constable Clisson, in the Rue Culture-Saint- 
Catherine, at Paris—wandered, poorly escorted, into the 
Forest of Mans, Suddenly a man, almost naked, with 
wild hair and eyes, sprang out from between two trees, 
seized the horse’s bridle, and cried, in a hoarse voice, 
“King, advance no further! Turn back! You are be- 
trayed !” He grasped the reins so tightly that it was 
necessary to strike him to make him let go ; but there was 
no venturing to stop or to follow him,and he disappeared 
as mysteriously as he came. After the first moment of 


fright the king did not say a word ; the only thing to be 
noticed about him was his altered look, and a certain 
shuddering which seemed to run through his frame. 
Leaving the forest, they came out on a plain on which the 
fierce sun was beating down straight. 
companied by two esquires, 


The kine was ac- 
One of these, turning round 


' 








on his horse, let his lance carelessly fall on the other's 
casque. The king, as the sharp sound struck on his ear, 
started as if awakened from a deep reverie, and, believing 
that this was the fulfillment of the warning he had got, he 
drew his sword, spurred his horse, and struck at all that 
came in his way, shouting : ‘‘Avaunt, avaunt! Out on 
the traitor!" The Duke of Orléans, his brother, tried 
to restrain him. ‘‘Fly, nephew of Orléans,” cried the Duke 
of Burgundy. ‘‘ Don’t you see monseigneur wants to kill 
you? The devil! His Majesty is possessed. Will some 
one hold him ?” But no one dared to go near the king. 
He had made a big circle about him, which he galloped 
round furiously, and each man discreetly fled when ho 
turned toward his direction. It is said that he killed four 
men in this access of frenzy. At last his sword ceased 
swinging ; his strength was spent. One of his chamber- 
lains, William Martel, watching an opportunity, sprang 
on the croup of his saddle and seized him. He was 
then disarmed, placed in a carriage and driven back 
to Mans. From that day the king was a confirmed 
lunatic. And here a pretty tale comes in. When this 
poor king got mad, he was neglected by his family ; his 
queen had her lovers and favorites, and he was just left to 
the care of menials. He would have had a dreary time of 
it, indeed, had there not been one who remained true to 
him and brought a ray of golden sunlight into his be- 
clouded ‘day. A daughter of a horse-dealer, the pretty 
Odette de Champdivers, had been a lover of Charles's in 
his halcyon time (the less we say about this the better, for 
it would be ungenerous to remember peccadilloes against 
such a true little woman), and crazy though he became, it 
made no difference to her heart. It was charming Odette, 
with her neat little three-stringed guitar, tied with a bow 
of blue ribbon at the handle, who came and sang gay 
Provengal virelays to the lost-witted monarch. It was 
wise little Odette who saw to it that the cooks and kitchen 
varlets supplied their master with becoming food. It was 
bright little Odette who played with him the new game 
with the cards, made by Jacquemin Gringonneur, repre- 
senting Madame Justice, with her sword and scales, and 
the moon with the astronomer taking her measurement, 
and several other wonderful things. It was merry little 
Odette whose laugh was the only wine to the heart of that 
crazy and forgotten king They called her ‘the little 
queen,” and surely, if any one deserved that title in regard 
to Charles VI. of France, it was little Odette de Champ- 
divers, and no one else that I know. 

It was to while away the long, idle hours of this unhapps 
king that playing-cards were invented, and packs wero 
manufactured in costly fashion by Jacquemin Gringonneur. 
Specimens of these have been preserved, and illustrations 
of them are here given. 

Charles VII., the next monarch of France, is generally 
said to have died insane, refusing food because he was 
under the delusion that his son would poison him. 

Who has not a tear for the poor dauphin, Louis XVIT., 
the king who never sat upon a throne, hapless son of 
hapless Marie Antoinette, born amid all the pomp of a 
palace, but whose reason was driven from its seat by sheer 
torture, and who became voluntarily dumb till his death, 
lest what he might utter in the ravings of delirium might 
be perverted to injure his mother ? 

England had her type of her insane monarch in Shake- 
speare’s Lear, but though many showed little capacity, it 
never became necessary to deprive them of the exercise of 
regal powers. It was not till the last century that wo 
come upon the pitiable spectacle of the monarch of a 
great realm no longer master of himself, and dethroned 
on account of his insanity. 
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George III., the last of the English kings whose rule 
was recognized in this country, is one of the saddest ex- 
amples, 

He was devotedly attached to his little daughter, 
Amelia, a winning and precocious child. She was soon 
called from this world, and ‘“‘ere she was dead,” says 
Thackeray, ‘‘the agonized father was in such a state that 
the officers round about him were obliged to set watches 
over him, and from November, 1810, George IIT. ceased 
to reign. All the world knows the story of his malady ; 
all history presents no sadder figure than that of the old 
man, blind and deprived of reason. He was not only 
sightless, he became utterly deaf; all light of reason, all 
sound of human voices, all the pleasures of this world 
were taken from him.” 

What a pitiable figure is this old man in purple gown, 
with flowing gray beard upon his breast, the star of his 
great Order still retained, striding through the corridors 
of Windsor Castle, addressing imaginary Parliaments, 
haranguing phantom armies, calling on his lost daughter— 
even as Shakespeare’s maddened monarch, Lear, calls 
upon Cordelia ! 

Some slight lucid moments he had, in one of which the 
queen, desiring to see him, entered the room, and found 
him singing a hymn and accompanying himself on the 
harpsichord. When he had finished he knelt down and 
prayed aloud for her, and then for the family and then 
for the nation, concluding with a prayer for himself, that 
it might please God to avert his heavy calamity from 
him, but if not, to give him resignation to submit. He 
then burst into tears, and reason again fled. 

Spain has had her palaces witness the lamentable insan- 
ity of crowned heads. The dowager Isabella, wife of 
John of Castile and mother of Isabella the Catholic, Fer- 
dinand’s illustrious queen, ended her days insane ; and 


the taint passed through the blood of her daughter intothat 


of her granddaughter, the poor Joanna— wife of Philip of 
Flanders, and mother of Charles V.—who is the saddest 
figure in all Spanish history. 

When the gay Philip, tired of the stately decorum of 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, terminated his visit 
with uncourtly abruptness, and hied him to his own rol- 
licking Flanders, his disconsolate queen, Joanna, whom he 
left after him, grew wofully dejected. All day long and 
all night long, her eyes fixed on the ground, she would 
sit in unbroken silence, refusing to be consoled. And 
this was the climax : one night, her mother being at Sego- 
via and she at Medina del Campo, Joanna left the castle 
in dishabille, till she reached the ramparts, when the 
Bishop of Burgos had to shut the gates to prevent her 
starting ont into the night, in that plight, to walk to her 
husband ; whereat she was wildly indignant, and menaced 
with the utmost vengeance all who interfered with her, 
and stood there at the barrier, refusing to go back to the 
castle to put on additional clothing. So there was nothing 
for it but, in all the stormy weather, to permit her to set 
sail for Flanders, to rejoin her absent Philip. 

But when she came to Philip there was another scene. 
Philip got enamored of one of the ladies of Joanna’s 
suite who had beautiful hair, and one day in the palace, 
in the presence of the court, when he was paying her atten- 
tion, the queen rushed forward with a scream, personally 
assaulted her rival, smiting her and tearing at her face with 
her finger-nails, and then, calling to her attendants, had 
the beautiful offending locks shorn off! Philip on the 
occasion was coarse and unmanly to his jealous queen, 
banished her from his presence and declared he would have 
no further intercourse with her. Subsequently he even 
confined her in a castle as a punishment. Nevertheless, 











when Philip died Joanna sat by his bedside and refused 
to leave his corpse ; sat silent, tearless—she had shed no 
tear since that affair with the Flemish courtesan—head on 
hand, lips closed, mute and immovable as a statue, to all 
appearance in a state of stupid insensibility. She refused 
to sign all orders to summon the Cortes, or appointments 
to office, or for any pressing business, saying, ‘‘ My father 
will do all that ; Ihave no other duties now but to pray 
for the soul of my dead husband.” So that the Cortes 
had literally to summon themselves, and the affairs of 
state to go on without her. She would sign an order for 
nothing, in fact, but for the payment of the Flemish 
musicians, as the only consolation she was able to obtain 
seemed to be from music, of which she was passionately 
fond from her childhood. 

At length, when Philip was under the sod for some time, 
Joanna’s insanity continued to break out into the wildest 
freaks, and she insisted on leaving Burgos and bringing his 
body to Grenada. Whereupon the body was exhumed, and 
not all the entreaties of all the holy men of the Monastery 
of Miraflores would prevent the frenzied queen from having 
the coffin opened and seeing the corpse herself. Though 
it was embalmed the body had rotted. Yet the queen 
beheld it seemingly unmoved, and still shed no tear. 
Then a hearse drawn by four horses, and a long train of 
ecclesiastics and nobles, set out for Grenada with the 
body, on a wild night in December, Joanna accompanying 
them. The journeys were made by night, for the queen 
said, ‘*A widow who has lost the sun of her own soul 
should never expose herself to the light of day.” 

At halts the body was put in a church or a monastery, 
and the funeral service performed as if it were only just 
dead ; a corps of armed men guarded the edifice mean- 
while, to keep out females, for Joanna was just as jealous 
of her husband dead as living. Once indeed, when the 
body was brought into the courtyard of what was taken to 
be a monastery, and when a procession of gentle nuns ap- 
peared and proved it to be a convent instead, the queen was 
greatly horrified, and ordered the body to be removed at 
once and carried to the open fields. Here she encamped 
with her retinue in the dead of night, and had the coffin 
unsealed to make sure that the nuns, being females, had 
not spirited away the bones of handsome Philip. The 
retinue, as may be imagined, did not feel over comfortable 
—roofless on that wild night, the rain and the violent wind 
putting out their torches even, and leaving them in total 
darkness with their ghoul-like mission. 

When they reached Grenada at length, Joanna had the 
body brought to her apartment, and spent some time 
with it alone before she would consent to have it consigned 
to its resting-place. . 

‘*A foolish Carthusian monk,” says dignified Peter 
Martyr, levi sicco fo:io levior, to borrow Peter’s own words, 
“though more knave than fool, probably, filled Joanna 
with absurd hopes of her husband’s returning to life, 
which he assured her had happened, as he had read, to a 
certain prince after he had been dead fourteen years. As 
Philip was disemboweled, he was scarcely in a condition for 
such an auspicious event. The queen, however, seems to 
have been caught with the idea.” 

Martyr writes quite a Jeremiad in his indignation at the 
inventions of this d/actero cucullatus, as he calls him in 
his atrocious Latin, as well as at the mad pranks of the 
queen and the ridiculous figure which he and other grave 
personages at the court were compelled to make on the 
occasion. After all their wandering Philip’s réMains were 
finally placed at the Monastery of Santa Clara, near the 
Palace of Torderillas, from a window of a tower in 
which the grave could be seen. In that tower, haggard, 


emaciated, in mean and 
squalid attire, Joanna 
spent the rest of her life- 
by the strange ordering of 
these things which some- 
times happens, a very long 
life — forty-seven weary 
years, during which she 
was dead to the world, 
alternating her spells of 
prayers and penance by 
gazing from her turret 
window upon the grave 
beneath the monastery 
wall. 

Among the Czars, Ivan 
the Terrible, who made a 
holocaust of 60,000 human 
beings at Moscow, can be 
regarded only as a very 
dangerous lunatic. Ivan, 
son of Michael Romahoff, 
and brother of Peter the 
Great, was a genuine mad- 
man; and so was Paul, 
son of Peter III. He be- 
gan by exhuming the 
corpse of his father, 
crowning it, exposing it 
for three weeks and mak- 
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ing the murderers stand 
guard over the ghastly 
remains of their victim 
night and day. His acts 
of government showed the 
strangest eccentricity. He 
issued ukases against the 
use of shoestrings and 
against round hats; and 
amid the many queer 
whims which emanated 
from his brain was a rage 
for painting in the most 
glaring colors the sentry- 
boxes, gates and bridges 
throughout the empire. 
But perhaps the queerest 
freak of all was his chal- 
lenge to the powers of 
Surope to single combat. 
In the beginning of 1801 
all Europe was astonished 
and amazed by a para- 
graph which appeared in 
the Hamburg Gazetle. It 
was dated St. Petersburg, 
December 30th, 1800, and 
is as follows : 

“We learn from St. Peters- 
burg that the Emperor of 
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Russia, finding that the 
powers of Europe cannot 
agree among themselves, 
and being desirous to put 
an end to a war which 
has desolated it for 
eleven years past, in- 
tends to point out a spot 
to which he will invite 
all the other sovereigns 
to repair and fight in 
single combat, bringing 
with them as seconds 
and squires their most 
enlightened ministers 
and most able generals, 
such as Messrs. Thurgot, 
Pitt and Berenstoff; and 
that the emperor himself 
purposes being attended 
by Generals Count de Phaleu and Khutsof. We know not if@fis 
report be worthy of credit; however, the thing appears not desti- 
tute of some foundation, and bears strong marks of what he has 
been often taxed with.” 

This paragraph was copied or translated into all the 
public papers, and it was strongly affirmed by many that 
it was the composition of Pay] himself. ‘hat it really 
was his composition has since been proved beyond ques- 
tion by the testimony of the poet Kotzebue, who was 
employed by the emperor to translate the original into 
German for the express purpose of its being inserted in 
the Hamburg (razette. 

Paul built himself a fortress of a palace, full of secret 
staircases and all manner of devices for protection and 
escape in case he was attacked. As an additional pre- 
caution he always slept on a sofa in his bocts and uni- 
form, with a faithful hussar on guard at the door of his 
room. Nevertheless, the favorites of Catharine and mur- 
derers of Peter IIT., fearing that in a freak of insanity he 
might visit them with the punishment which they had 
so long escaped, formed a plot, and in this very place 
and this very room, strangled the poor, demented monarch 
as they did his father before him. 








THE TOMBS OF MITLA IN MEXICO. 


Fmst among the sepulchral monuments of Mexico, 
though probably not the work of the people commonly 
called Aztecs, are those of Mitla, in the southern State of 
Oajaca. They occur in a secluded and gloomy valley, 
surrounded by a stern and almost repulsive scenery, justi- 
fying the name of Mictlian—Place of Sorrow, or Place of 
Death—a name, however, given to the spot because of the 




















FIG. 5.— ORNAMENTATION OF SEPULCHRE CHAMBER. 


purposes to which the monuments were applied. Here, it 
is said, was the burial-place of the Zapotec kings, and this 
was the St. Denis or Westminster Abbey of the ancient in- 
habitants. Here the survivors of the dead came to fast 








FIG. 1.— RUINS NEAR MITLA, MEXICO, 


and mourn with ostentatious sorrow, aided by a body of 
priests whose lives were dedicated to expiatory services for 
the dead. 

The ruins are extensive, and in many respects archi- 
tecturally peculiar. They indicate the existence of edifices, 
the walls of which were of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, or 
indurated clay faced with cut stones, so arranged as to 
form ornamental figures in relief, strikingly like some of 
those common in the works of the ancient Etruscans. The 
buildings were all raised on terraces and arranged around 
the four sides of a quadrangular court (Fig. 1). They 
had long and wide halls, the ceilings of which were sup- 
ported by columns. The walls of some of these were 
highly ornamented with regular figures. Passages led 
from them to small, dark, unventilated chambers, which 
are supposed to have been the tombs of the Zapotec 
princes, now robbed of the poor human relics they were 
intended to preserve. 

But whatever their purposes, there can scarcely be any 
doubt as to the object of the sub. 
terranean chambers found in the 
courts of these structures, and 
which are also elaborately orna- 
mented. Their contents have 
been long ago removed, and only 
the débris of human bodies and 
fragments of pottery remain. 
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FIG. 7.—MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT FROM MITLA, 


FIG, 6,— VASE FROM VAULT, MITLA 
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In investigating the ruins of Mitla, under the direction 
of the Spanish Crown, Captain Du Paix was deeply im- 
pressed with the extent of these subterranean structures, 
and the amount of skill displayed in their construction. 
And he doubts if the people of the Old Continent, the 
Egyptians not excepted, evinced a more tender affection 
for their deceased friends and kindred, in the solicitude 
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FIG. 2.— PLAN OF SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER, MITLA. 


they displayed to erect suitable monuments to their 
memory, than did the Zapotecas, who, besides their sub- 
terranean sepulchres, constructed artificial hills and 
pyramids above ground, strengthened on the outside by 
strong masonry, while the interior was the sanctuary in 
which they deposited the bodies of the deceased, employ- 
ing the best materials for these sepulchral edifices, and 
employing them with method and order to insure their 
longer duration. Beneath the great temple, or ‘‘ Palace of 
the Dead,” of Mitla, this explorer found a sepulchral 
chamber in the form of a cross, spacious, and with the 
walls on all sides embellished with compartments in 
mosaics. Fig. 2 is a plan, and Fig. 3 a section, of this 
chamber, which is entered by a door, a passage and stair- 
case. Within the chamber and at the precise point where 
the arms of the cross intersect the nave—if I may so call 
it—there rises from the centre of a square slab of stone, a 
cylindrical column, without base or capital, and which sup- 
ports a second large, square slab of stone, forming a part 
of the roof, which is composed also of slabs of cut stone. 
This column is called the ‘Pillar of Death,” and the 
superstition is yet current that whoever is tired of life 
needs only to embrace this column to insure a speedy 
death. Its powers, however, are believed to apply to 
Indians of the Zapoteca family only. Besides the orna- 
mentation formed by projecting blocks of stone, the 
Mitla vaults were paint- 
ed of a deep red. In ceed 
other parts of the terri- ba Ha 
tory of the Zapotecas = 
are similar sepulchral 
monuments. On a high 
hill, about a league and 
a half from the remains 
just described, are some 
remarkable terraced, 
pyramidal structures, 
rectangular, and  ar- 
ranged around a square 
or court, as shown in 
the engraving (Fig. 1). 
Under the principal 
building is a cruciform, sepulchral chamber, of which 
Fig. 4 is a plan, and Fig. 5 a view of the style of orna- 
mentation on the walls. 

As already intimated, nothing was found in any of these 
chambers, they having been previously opened and sacked, 












































FIG, 4.— PLAN OF SEPULCHRE. 








probably by Figuero, an officer of Cortez, who, we are told 
by the old chronicler, Bernal Diaz, employed himself in 
this very territory of the Zapotecas, ‘‘ in discovering the 
burial-places of the Caziques, and in opening their graves 
for the sake of the golden ornaments which the inhabitants 
of the olden time buried with their chiefs,” 

In the vicinity of this sepulchre was a mound, beneath 





FIG, 3,—SECTION OF SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER, MITLA. 


which, on excavation, at the depth of six feet, was found 
a burial-vault, rectangular, its walls lined with square 
hewn stones, with moldings and mosaic-work. The roof 
was of broad flags, and on the west was a low door. A 
skull and some other decayed human bones were found 
here, some vases of pottery corresponding with Fig. 6, and 
a kind of flageolet or musical wind instrument, of earthen- 
ware (Fig. 7). 

Still in the same neighborhood with these remains, near 
the town of Chila, on the top of a mountain called Ia 
Tortuga, is a solid square pyramid of stone, the sides 
fronting the cardinal points. It does not appear to have 
been truncated like most of the American pyramidal 
structures, but to have terminated in an apex, now, how- 
ever, much broken down. Extending beneath it, on the 
northern site, at a depth of cleven feet from the surface of 
the ground, is a sepulchral vault, like those already de- 
scribed, in the form of a cross, and lined also with squared 
stones, cemented and polished. Fig. 8 exhibits a section 
of both pyramid and vault, of just relative size. I intro- 
duce it in connection with a similar section of the great 
pyramids of Gizeh and Sakkara in Egypt, showing the 
positions of the sepulchral vaults which they contained or 
covered (Figs. 9 and 10). These pyramids, it is now 
claimed, were simple sepulchral monuments ; but itis not 
too much to assume, from almost universal analogy, that, 
while they were secondarily or even primarily tombs, they 
may have also subserved an additional purpose. That 
they contained, in common with the Zapotec pyramids, 
sepulchral chambers, is well-enough established, and the 
coincidence is remarkable. Experienced archmologists, 
however, are slow to regard coincidences of this kind as 
evidences of relationship. Some of the Mexican pyramidal 
and conical structures had their chambers or vaults above 
ground. One of these, at Mount Alvan, near Antiquera, 
is described as ‘‘a temple or tomb, or both, and consists 
of a great structure raised upon an immense base or terrace 
of hewn stones, the projection of which forms a quadri- 
lateral figure, each side facing one of the four cardinal 
points. On this rises a conical mound, within which is a 
well-constructed rotunda, shown in the section (Fig. 11) 
—from which radiate four spacious passages, at right 
angles, as shown in Fig. 12, to the exterior of the struc- 
ture. The rotunda and vault were well lined with even 
and well-fitting stones.” 

Were we disposed to push parallelisms to any great 
extent, we might find in this structure, and many others of 
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its class in Mexico, a striking resemblance, not only with the 
sepulchral monuments of Egypt, but also with those of 
Etruria, as evidenced by the accompanying outline restora- 
tion of an Etruscan tomb in Tarquinia (Fig. 13). It does 
not require a very lively imagination to discover in these 
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FIG. J.—SECTION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH, EGYPT. 





FIG, 8..- PYRAMID OF CHILA, MEXICO, 


monuments the earthen mound which mankind raised over 
its dead in the earlier ages, only perfected and elaborated 
to meet his more advanced ideas of art and adornment. 
We might go far beyond both Etruria and Egypt, and in 
India find tumular monuments in form and purpose almost 
identical with those of this continent. The ¢opes of India 
will at once recur to the mind of the intelligent reader ; 
those tombs which, while they covered the ashes of prince 
or priest, were sometimes raised over some relic, fancied 
or real, of the ever mortal but always incarnate Buddha. 
A view of one of the dopes of Bhojpur, about forty-five feet 
high (Fig. 14), will show, how close the resemblance it 
bears to the structure already described on Mount Alvan. 

Near this latter are numerous other temple-tombs, one 
of which is traversed from north to south by a well-planned 
gallery, ‘‘ having a semi-elliptical vault,” lined with oblong 
slabs of granite, on the faces of which, sculptured in alto- 
relievo, appear a number of human figures, somewhat 
larger than life, with open mouths, some sitting, some 
standing, and all in profile, looking toward the north 
along the interior of the gallery. Within this chamber or 
passage, was found a human skull, some fragments of 
human bones, and a quantity of pottery. Close by is 
another monument, also traversed by a spacious gallery, 
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FIG, 10,— SECTION OF PYRAMID OF SAKKARA, EGYPT. 


with a pitched roof, formed by slabs of stone inclining 
inward, as shown in Fig. 15. 

Beneath the great temple of Xochicalco, hewn in the 
solid rock, are extensive chambers, variously supposed to 
have been tombs, or dedicated to some of the mysteries of 
the Mexican religion. The city of Campeachy stands over 
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a series of subterranean vaults, something like those under 
Paris on the left bank of the Seine. One tradition repre- 
sents these as having been the abodes of the people by 
whom they were excavated. But they have no traces of 
smoke or other evidences of occupation by man, As the 
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walls in parts are honeycombed, so to speak, with hori- 
zontal openings, generally about seven feet deep, and 
twenty inches in diameter, as if designed to receive a human 
body, it seems probable that these gloomy chambers, of 
which the extent is unknown even to the inhabitants of 
Campeachy, were vast depositories of the dead. 

At Teotihuacan, to the north of the City of Mexico, in 
the plain of Otumba, are several pyramids, the largest 
called that of the Sun (one hundred and seventy -one feet 
high), and the smaller, that of the Moon. They were 
doubtless dedicated to the worship of the respective 
luminaries whose names they bear, but as they have inner 
chambers, reached by narrow, difficult passages, like those 
of the Egyptian 
pyramids, we 
may assume 
that these, too, 
were crypts, 
the last rest 
ing- places of 
the distin- 
guished dead. 
This conclu- 
sion finds some 
support in the 
fact that the 
pyramids are 
surrounded by 























of mounds of 
stone, covering 
the plain, 
which is known 
by a Mexican 
name signify- 
ing ‘Path of the Dead.” I might advance hundreds of 
examples of the kind above given, without, however, 
showing any very marked differences in the plan or 
purposes of these Mexican subterranean chambers. If 
less has been found in them than in the Peruvian tombs, 
it is mainly because of the practice of cremation, or burn- 
ing of the dead, with the objects they most valued in life; 
@ practice that prevailed slichtlv, if at all, in Peru. 

The ceremony of cremation and attendant rites were very 








FIG. 13,— ETRUSCAN TOMB, TARQUINIA, 
ITALY. 
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curious, and illustrate many of the 
religious ideas that existed among 
the Nahuatls, or Mexicans proper 
—for we must never confound the 
families, tribes, or nationalities that 
went to make up the loosely-joined 
Mexican empire, and who differed 
from each other in manners and 





FIG. 11.— TEMPLE TOMB, MT. ALVAN. 


habits, as they did in language and religion. The body was 
closely wrapped in its clothing, as shown in Fig. 16, copied 
from Mexican MS., and then certain pieces of the paper 
of the maguey were placed on it, with each of which was 
uttered some address to the defunct. With the first, the 
officiating priest ejaculated, ‘‘ See, with this you will be 
able to pass between the mountains that smite together !” 
With another, “And with this you will pass the green 
alligator,” and so on ; including the seven plains, the seven 
hills, ‘‘the wind of knives,’”’ so cold and fierce as to drive 
before it the very stones, and where the clothing of the 
dead, also burned, would conveniently meet the defunct 
for his protection, as would his arms, also consumed, come 
to his hands in the hour of contest and danger in the 
passage from this to the world to come. 

A techichi, or little reddish dog, was also burned with 
the corpse. On this the departed was to pass a dark and 
terrible river, like the Styx of the Greeks, or Bunyan’s 
River of Death. Only the Mexican soul always held its 
way to the regions of light, and not of darkness. Among 
the ceremvunies there were libations, not unlike those 
practiced by the early nations of the Old World, and the 
ashes and calcined bones were placed in an earthen jar, 
and buried in spots selected for the purpose. Before in- 
terment, however, a green stone, a chalchiuitl, was placed 
with the remains, 
**to serve as a heart 
hereafter.”” This 
extravagance, how- 
ever, was only un- 
dertaken by the 
rich or noble, while 
the poor and lowly 
were obliged to con- 
tent themselves 
with another and 
commoner stone— 
a piece of obsidian 
or voleanic glass. 

To encourage 
their warriors, the 
Mexican priests and 
princes inculcated that whoever died in battle, or was 
sacrificed by enemies in war, was exempt from the weary 
journey those who died a natural death had to perform, 
and were at once transferred beyond the chafing mountains, 
past the stormy plain and the dark river, to the bright 
mansions in the sun. 

Although cremation was the rule in Mexico, yet ordinary 
burial was not infrequent, and, if we may credit the 
accounts of the chroniclers, the bodies of the dead, richly 
enveloped, with the face covered with a mask of obsidian 
or other material, was exposed for some days to the public 








FIG. 15.— ARCHED PASSAGE IN TOMB, 





FIG. 12.— PLAN OF TEMPLE TOMB, MT. ALVAN. 
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inspection. The obsidian masks were 
exquisite works of art, not in the sense 
of beauty, perhaps, but in the skill with 





FIG, 14,— TOPE, INDIA. 


which so fragile a material as this voleanic glass was 
worked into shape. Not only were some of them wrought 
into a semblance of the human face, more or less perfect 
exteriorly, but the inside, or concave side, accommodated 
itself to the exterior, keeping a uniform thickness in the 
mask itself, besides bearing in low relief symbolical and 
other figures. This work, one Spanish writer informs us, 
was performed by carefully wearing down and polishing 
the material with a kind of emery 
called teovalli, or ‘*God’s sand.” In 
the same manner mirrors of obsidian 
were made. 

Occasionally these masks were of 
wood, pottery, or other cheap material, 
and crusted over or inlaid with preci- 
ous stones. Even human skulls were 
thus treated, as shown in Cut No. 17, 
the original of which is in the Christy 
Museum, London. The lighter parts 
represent the portions overlaid with small plates of tur- 
quoise, and the darker parts those covered with scales of 
obsidian, 
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FIG. 17.— DECORATED SKULL, CHRISTY MUSEUM, LONDON, 
Ten author of the article, “ Much Lived-in Churches,” in this 
number, was the late talented John Phillips Sherwood, son of Mrs. 
John Sherwood of New York, who died suddenly after his manu- 
script came to our hands. He had entertained his mother and 
some friends at dinner at Hyde Hall, Richfield Springs, on tha 
8d of August, and was found dead the next morning. His amiable 
and gifted eherrter had won him many friends: but the high 
hopes entertained were blasted by his untimely end, 
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FOREST FANCIES. 


Down in the lowland, the Summer flies fast, 
The color is gone, and the light from her flowers; 
Tho orchards are sodden with many showers, 

And the apple-trees shiver and bend to the blast. 


Down in the lowland, October has strewn 
The earth with leaves like a yellow pall; 
Up on the mountain, the herdsmen call 

Their cattle o’er meadows as green as June. 


Up on the wonderful mountain plain, 
Lingers the Summer in splendor bright; 
With crimson and amber the sunset dight, 

The day-dawn amber and crimson again. 


And all through the long, green, golden day, 
Naught but the bells of the seattered herd ; 
A stillness unbroken by note of bird: 

The world and its troubles all far away. 


Yet, sighing, there goes through the wood a sound, 
A sound of winds and of sobbing seas ; 
Though no wind stirs in the evergreen trees, 
Nor pine-cone drops to the mossy ground, 


As if all the tears unshed, and the sighs 
Ever mute and unuttered on earth below, 
Had laden the pines with their bitter woe 

The pine-trees skirting the violet skies. 


Like souls that through life, unhelped, alone, 
Secretly suffer, endure and weep, 
Wailing sounds through the woodland creep, 
And the pines of the forest dimly moan. 


TEMPTATION AND VICTORY. 
By AMANDA M, DouGLas. 


ND you have no fortune—not a penny?” 
Frances Croydon stared at the man 
who thus interrogated her. For six 
weeks she had been living in the rosy 
halo of love’s young dream—four of 
courtship, two of wedded bliss; but 
this morning her hero, her ideal, her 
handsome, fascinating husband, had 
begged to trouble her a little about a 
money remittance that had failed him, 
and could she—he hated to ask it of 
her. 

“Tt is so, little Walter,” she said, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘ Not more than. one hundred and fifty 
dollars; But you are quite welcome to it.” 

And then had come the explanation. 

He liad gone to Sandbourne Point on a fortune-hunting 
expedition, understanding that a Miss Frances Isley, an 
almost fabulous little country heiress, was staying there. 
He was astonished to find her so pretty. Mrs. Wayne, 
lier cliaperone, soon Jearned the mistake, but she thought 
it agood opportunity. Mr. Croydon was most elegant in 
his: attire and lavish in his expenditure. Then, too, he 
was handsome, with a persuasive voice, and eyes that 
could beguile a woman's soul. 

Mrs. Wayne pretended to be keeping a sharp lookout. 

“T don't mind trusting her a little with you,” she said ; 
“but she is too young to think of marriage. She has no 
parents, and might easily become the prey of some de- 
signing knave, and when girls once fall in love they lose 
reason and sense.” 

For’ a man of the world, he was rather easily duped. 
He made love in the vehement fashion that obtains so 
largely with young girls, and insisted upon an elopement, 
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She was infatuated, and consented. All this time tho 
third or fourth cousin, not pretty, but very rich, had been 
whisked off to Germany by her guardian’s wife, a very 
dragon, and was deep in study. 

I will not attempt to describe his anger. The deep 
eyes that had been her pride glared like a demon’s. The 
voice that could be so gentle and winsome was furious 
with oaths and epithets that called the crimson blood to 
her cheek. The white hand was clinched, and brought 
down on the bureau with a force unpleasantly suggestive. 
Then her lord and master went out on Broadway to cool 
his temper. 

Bound, fettered, saddled with a wife! His time and 
money wasted, winning. a penniless woman, and—oh, 
worst of all, cut off from the chance of any prospective 
heiress ! 

Frances, being left alone, gave vent to a transport of 
grief and despair. To liave been married for a fortune 
would have proved bitter, but to be accused of artifice 
and deception, knowing herself so innocent, was doubly 
humiliating. Then to be rudely awakened from her 
bright dream, to be disenchanted at one blow, to be bound 
for life toa man who had said, sneeringly : ‘‘ You were'a 
fool,.if you thought I loved you!” 

Love and honor had fled, destroyed by those: terrible 
words. Her heart lay chill and cold, as she watched 
through the long hours. Night came on, the lamps 
made the streets brilliant, the hum of voices floated up 
to her window, then slowly died out as the clocks: struck 
ten—eleven. 

Then a horrible fear came over her. What if she were 
deserted here among strangers? To go back to Mrs. 
Wayne was scarcely to be thought of. 

She rose and groped around. Some strong impulse 
seemed to impel her forth to escape all the evils of this 
miserable life. And where could she go? Some*women 
might have been more fruitful in resources, but she could 
only think of death. She shrank and shivered—she was 
so young. 

There was a step—it was' past midnight now. The door 
was opened and shut again roughly. The cowering figure 
stood between him and the window. 

‘“* What the deuce are you doing here without a light ? 
It is late for romantic musings ”—with a sneer. 

She lighted the gas.as if she had been an automaton, 
feeling compelled to obey, now that love and honor were 
slain. 

“Turn it up, and let’s see how you look. You'd need 
@ little paint for a ballroom. Well, we've run into an 
infernal scrape, and must make the best of it—so don’t 
tempt me to hate you with that puling face !” 

His voice was coarse and jeering. 

“Come, no skulking! You'll find I’m: the very devil 
to deal with if you try that game. Kiss me, my dear, so 
that our slumbers may be tranquil.” 

She never stirred, but looked steadily at’ him, until her 
heart seemed full of deadly hatred. 

“Do you know that I am your master ?” 

**God help me!” she cried. 

“There, none of your heroics. Show your obedience 
by kissing me like a dutiful wife. Or was your love all 
shamming ?” ” 

She approached him as in some strange spell. Ah, 
love was at an end—she was his bond-slave. 

“Now go to bed. Our reign here in sumptuous living 
comes to an end in the morning. I have been making 
some plans. It would serve you right to send you back 
to your friend who lied so handsomely in your behalf ; 
but since I have you, I'll try to make you useful.” 
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She did not cry herself to sleep, aie too tinal: 
frightened for that—in fact, she never slept at all. The 
next morning she packed her trunk, and was conveyed to 
a second-rate boarding-house. 


The Summer was over. Everybody was rushing back 
to New York. Mr, Walter Croydon laid his plans, took 
a furnished house just off Fifth Avenue, and brought his 
wife thither one day. 

She was not a little surprised to be bowed to in the hall 
by the most exquisite of colored waiters. Here was a very 
prettily appointed drawing-room, and up-stairs a sleeping 
chamber and sitting-room ; beyond that her inspection 
did not go. 

‘Tam going to confine myself to business this Winter, 
seeing that I failed to marry an heiress ;” and he laughed, 
not ill-naturedly. “This is to be our home, and I hope 
you will be able to dispense some smiles in it. There is no 
sense in always brooding over a disappointment.” 

“Our home ?” she made answer, timidly. 

“Yes. Our traps will be around presently, and you 
can settle yourself. To-morrow I want you to go out and 
choose some new dresses. There’s a Madame Leroy 
round in the next street, who gets up women in swell 
style. Just let her do as she likes, and don’t go to med- 
dling. You're handsome enough to make a sensation.” 

She went to Madame Leroy’s the next day, and was 
simply amazed. There were house and evening costumes, 
but more elegant than her wildest dreams. 

Indeed, of late Croydon had not been unkind. He had 
dropped the pretense of love, for which she was sincerely 
thankful, but he did take some interest in her. He held 
4 curious power over her—the subtle mastery of a domi- 
nant mind, 

The truth came upon her by degrees, for already she 

had grown too wise to ask questions. The two apartments 
se sedulously kept by Croydon were a billiard-room and 
faro-bank. This was a stylish gambling-house. She was 
expected to make herself charming in the drawing-room 
when some old abitué brought in a new bird to be 
plucked. She was to play and sing, dispense her most 
beguiling smiles, offer them wine in the daintiest of 
glasses, and when they had lost their heads with it and 
her; Oroydon took them in charge. 
» She did not understand it all at first, and she could not 
help being pleased and happy. An occasional opera, a 
drive in the park, a new book or some lovely flowers, and 
a dainty supper now and then, where she reigned a little 
queen; roused her spirits. She was born to enjoy, to 
please, and to be pleased—in short, she had that danger- 
ous gift, fascination. And she was so new to this delight! 
All her life, nearly, had been spent at boarding-school, and 
Mrs, Wayne was the worldliest of friends. No one in all 
theswide world to point ont the dangers in her path ! 

Some of the attentions became rather embarrassing, and 
she complained of them. ~- 

‘You were fast enough for silly speeches six months 
ago,” said her husband. ‘Those compliments don’t 
mean anything. You'd be a fool to pin your faith to what 
any man says.” 

“ If you do not care, Walter, I am still your wife—I care 
for myself.” 

‘No doubt. I could find it in my heart to wish you 
had never cared for any one else. But since you have 
marred my chances for g fortune, you must help me to 
make one. So, no airs,” ' 

He turned on his heel and left her.. 

| A gambler’s wife |! Worse than that—a beautiful decoy, 
to lure men to their ruin! She glanced at herself in 
the large dressing-mirror. This tall, slender figure, the 











drooping shoulders half hidden in the pre lace, the 
lovely arm and soft, white hand, the shining bronze-brown 
hair that needed no fashionable additions, the tender, en- 
treating brown eyes, the dimpled, scarlet mouth—oh, why 
had God made her so beautiful? She shrank even from 
herself. - { 

Then, in a sudden transport of fear and remorse, she 
tore off her elegant attire and put on a plain gown, took 
the flowers from her hair and twisted it in a simple knot. 
Taking a book, she settled herself to read, while she was 
gathering courage to make a stand. 

Here Walter Croydon found her. Tremblingly she as- 
serted her new resolve. He had been vexed and pettish, 
but never angry, since the day she had confessed herself 
no heiress. Now he was simply terrible. She learned that 
while he provided her with a home and did not beat her, 
his power was supreme. If she ran away, he could bring 
her back. If she proved fractious, he could place her in 
& private asylum, and the world at large would never ask 
& question about her. She was his absolutely. 

She dressed herself again and came down-stairs. Her 
very soul was frozen up with terror. She had no friends, 
no money. She must stay here while he willed it. ©h, 
God help her ! 

Curiously enough he exerted a little of his old faseina- 
tion to lure her back. She could not make headway 
against kindness—few women can. 

The Spring came; Croydon had been very lucky. 
Through the Summer they traveled considerably, and the 
next Autumn they settled themselves in a new but still 
stylish neighborhood. Her work must begin again. 

It was at this time she met Kirby Lorimer. A man 
of forty or thereabouts, who had inherited one fortune 
from his old blue-blooded relatives and made another in 
silver-mining. His suite of rooms at the hotel was ele- 
gant, his handsome bays distracted the women who were 
invited to ride behind them. Mammas and aspiring belles 
smiled upon him, though they were a little afraid of his 
trenchant satire. Pleasure of every kind he had tried to 
satiety, and had now settled to a mood of lazy indifference. 

Some one had spoken of Croydon’s wife, so he sauntered 
in one evening. A dashing, Di Vernonish sort of woman 
he fancied ; he knew them all by heart, but she might be 
better to talk to than some fair inanity. 

And the result was a complete surprise. 

How in the world had Croydon come to marry her ? 
That she might have falléh in love with him was possibile, 
but men of Croydon’s stamp were not usually given to 
sentiment. The quiet, well-bred manner, with its Slade 
of dignity ; the pathetic brown eyes, the tender, girlish 
mouth, the something—was it purity ?—so° indelibly 
stamped in her face ? What was she doing here ? 

** Bah !” he muttered to himself—‘ sweet simplicity ! 
I am too old a stager to be taken in.” 

Yet somehow the sweet face lingered in his mind, and, 
in order to dismiss it the more effectually, he called one 
morning. He had seen Croydon driving up the avenue 
with a friend, but he asked for him. 

‘* Not at home”’—very courteously. 

‘* Was Mrs. Croydon in ?” 

He was ushered into the drawing-room, 

She was rather glad of the interruption, for Her book 
bored her, and thinking was not a pleasant divetsion. 

Something about him attracted her. Hé was not a 
handsome man, and she liked him the better for it. The 
broad forehead, the face that would have been too wide 
but for the Vandyke beard ; light-btown, inclining to 
auburn, bluish-gray eyes, rather deep-set and penetrating ; 
hair somewhat thin and inclining to curl, : 
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“JT wonder if I shall be considered intrusive ?” he 


asked, with a pleasant smile. ‘‘I promised my friend 
Croydon some information about a silver-mining com- 
pany. He is out, I hear, but may be expected in pres- 
ently.” 

She glanced up with a bright welcome in her eyes, and 
begged him to be seated. 

I cannot claim for Mr. Lorimer high moral heroism. If 
he found this woman entertaining, he meant to pursue 
the acquaintance, just as he had many another, while the 
charm lasted. Whether she would be any worse for it, 
he did not consider. That was not his business. If a 
woman could not take care of herself —— 

He found her—charming. How much was due to him- 
self, he scarcely thought. He did not startle her by al- 
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was a very 
agreeable 
talker, a well- 
read as well 
as a well-bred 
gentleman. 
**I believe 
I will have 
to drop in 
again, he 
said, after an 
hour’s chat. 
“T have an 
engagement, 
and my time 
is about up. 








fancied herself in love with Walter Croydon then, she 
was bravely over it now. Yet, curiously enough, her in- 
nate purity and truth kept her from real danger. She 
was more innocent in the midst of this vortex than many 
another woman whose life had been cast in better places. 
She had so few friends ; and though friends sometimes 
point the finger of warning, there are also times when 
they lead one astray. 

He became strangely interested in this woman. When 

he staid away for several days he found himself growing 
impatient and restless. Had he really discovered a new 
sensation? Did he want what she had not yet tacitly 
given him—her love? Was it best to rouse her to a 
| knowledge of her own heart and its capabilities ? 
; Frances,” exclaimed Mr. Croydon one day at dinner, 
“Briggs is 
to bring’ a 
young man 
here to-night 
—a South- 
erner, and 
immensely 
rich. Make 
it as agree- 
able for him 
as you know 
how. Next 
Summer’s 
holiday de- 
pends upon 
this Winter’s 
harvest.” 

Young, in- 
deed. Only 
twenty - two; 
sweet, and al- 
most girlish, 
visiting New 
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delightful - len into the 
call, and = hands of 
hope you sharpers who 
will be suf- meant to 
ficiently gen- wring thou- 
erous to sands from 
allow me to him! And, 
repeat it.” = with the 

She said ———— = headlong in- 
he would be JOHN DALY'S SNAKE. —“ ‘THERE, RIGHT AFORE ME, RIZ OUT FROM AMONG SOME BOXES, AND toxication of 
welcome any WITH HIS HEAD CLUST TO MINE AS YOURS IS, WAS A SNAKE, WITH EYES THAT SEEMED youth, he was 
time. TO ME TO BE LIKE A PAIR OF LOCOMOTIVE LANTERNS,’”—SEE PAGE 558. 


Kirby Lorimer turned into Fifth Avenue and walked 
slowly down-town. This Mrs. Croydon was something 
new, piquant, quite worth cultivating. He understood 
a what she was there for. Was she really Croydon’s 
wife ? 

He became quite a frequent visitor. Now and then of 
an evening he played, invariably losing, and took his pay in 
the delightful morning ‘éte-a-tétes, when no one came to dis- 
turbthem. Then there was a tacit agreement to visit some 
pictures ; he sent her tickets for a matinée, and met her 
of course ; took her in a friendly way to a dainty dinner 
afterward, and made himself a most agreeable companion. 
He seemed like a brother to her, though, I must admit, 
her notions on the subject of brothers were rather con- 


He learned the particulars of her marriage. If she had 






fascinated by 
Frances Croydon. She sang for him, she talked and 
listened. He went from her to the gambling room, won 
a little, lost a good deal, and awoke the next morning 
with a sense of danger hanging over him ; but oh, how 
could he keep away, how could he exist without a 
glimpse of her, a touch of her hand, a smile! He would 
go and not be drawn into playing. But there the evil 
was, and he was too weak to resist. 

Croydon and Briggs were smoking one day in the 
‘“‘ den,” as they called this small, private room. Frances 
went to summon her husband for some visitor. The door 
was just ajar. 

‘‘No, Danforth isn’t one of the chaps who loses his 
head and goes in regardless. Don’t come down so hard on 
him, or your bird will take wing, unless you depend on 
my lady to lure him back.” 
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. This, from Briggs, reached her ear distinctly. Her hus- 
band laughed. 

“It is just what I do depend upon. He's spooney 
enough on her, and, having been fool enough to saddle 
myself with a woman, I must turn her to some account. 
Why, I heard the young fool was good for a million.” 

‘‘He won't be good for a million when you are through 
with him.” 

She rustled her dress and tapped at the door, then 
pushed it open and delivered her message, and, to cover 
the momentary embarrassment, turned to Mr. Briggs 
with an attempt at gayety. But she left the place as soon 
as her husband was out of sight, and ran up to her room, 
throwing herself in a cozy armchair and burying her face 
in her hands. 

In a dim sort of way she had imagined this to be her 
work in life. But when it was put in plain words, the 
ruin of a human being, the robbery of his fortune, she 
shrank and shivered with an overwhelming terror. What 
could she do ?” 

There was but one course—to warn him at any peril. 
Surely she could do this without Walter’s knowledge. 
And then there would be others. Oh, Heaven ! was there 
no escape from this infamous work ? 

Danforth came again that evening, but there was no 
chance for a word. She wrote a hurried message on a bit 
of paper and thrust it in his hand. 

It said : 

* Do not play to-night. Call on me to-morrow at twelve.” 

He sauntered into the hall presently, and read it. Ah, 
she cared so much for him that she hated to have him 
lose at play. 

He kissed the note idiotically. Croydon emerged at 
that moment and saw it. 

‘You are not going, surely,” in his persuasive voice, 
‘‘Mrs. Croydon will be inconsolable. Come into the 
other room until she is through with that knot of puppies. 
If [wasn’t the most generous-minded man in the universe 
I might be jealous,” with a bright laugh. ‘*‘ Come,” 
linking his arm in that of Danforth. ‘‘ You needn't play, 
you know, but just look on. I believe I should advise 
you to let gaming alone—you are rather unlucky.” 

He was thinking of to-morrow, when he should see her, 
and suffered himself to be led along. He would not play 
to-night. He drank a little wine—the game was full of 
interest, and presently he yielded. Ah, he was not un- 
lucky this time. He looked up, flushed and triumphant. 

‘I’m afraid I'll have to take that back,” said Croydon, 
laughingly—‘‘ my comment out there in the hall, you 
know. Have another glass of wine. You had better leave 
off now. You novices always play too long.”’ 

Briggs was there, like an evil genius. Again Danforth 
was successful. By this time he had drank enough to 
set his blood in a flame, and went on and on, obstinately. 

Mrs. Croydon thought him safe. She seldom remained 
down later than eleven. Rather curtly dismissing her 
last visitor, she crossed the hall and stood on the stairs. 
Some one came out of the dimness beyond—yes, it was 
young Danforth. 

“Were you waiting for me, my —” 

She struck his hand from her arm. The usually clear 
blue eyes had a foolish, watery look, and his whole air 
bespoke his condition. 

“Hush !” peremptorily. ‘I asked you not to stay.” 

“Bat T'll come to-morrow. How lovely you look to- 
night, my queen !” 

Was he worth saving? For a moment she felt tempted 
to pass on and let him fight his own way. Then a sense 
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of pity prevailed. Here was no place to reason with 
him. 

‘Yes, to-morrow,” and she fled up-stairs. 

He came punctually, with a peculiar air of diffidence, 
She was stately to coldness. 

‘“‘T have come to beg your pardon for my inattention to 
your request last night,” and Danforth paused, raising 
his eyes to hers. 

They met no answering smile. 
about her duty. 

**T wished to warn you—more at length than I could in 
that brief note. And yet you heeded it so little Iast 
night. I want to ask you never to enter this house again. 
It is the way to sure ruin. You do not know. You dare 
to pit yourself against professional gamblers, who mark 
their victims, and lure them on to shame, poverty and 
disgrace? You are too young to begin the downward 
career. And now promise me that you will never cross 
this threshold again, that you will never be tempted by 
Walter Croydon,” and her fair face flushed painfully, ‘‘ or 
that other evil genius, Eldon Briggs.” 

** Not come here ?”’ he faltered. 

‘Not come here.” She repeated it firmly. 
going into deadly peril. Oh, be warned in time! 
can gain nothing—you lose everything.” 

“But you——” he was staring blankly at her now. ‘I 
love you. I cannot live out of your presence. What do 
I care for the money lost, while it gives me the sight of 
your face, the sound of your sweet voice !” 

He would have seized her hand, but she drew it 
haughtily away. 

‘God help me!” she cried. ‘‘ This is the result of my 
evil work. Oh, if you do care for me, listen, heed my 
warning. Iam the wife of a man who preys on his fellow- 
creatures—in all bitter truth I say it. It shames me that 
you have been blind and foolish enough to care for me, 
for you must see that it is only dishonor. I am not quite 
so weak and vile as to add the crowning stroke of dis- 
honor to both lives, I like you as one friend might like 
another. You are so young, so new to all these tricks 
and evils that lie in wait for the unwary. Before you 
stretches an honorable manhood. Shun these dangerous, 
gilded dens, and the men who would drag you to disgrace, 
and, perhaps, suicide. Promise me that you will never 
stake another dollar on any game of chance, and then 
forget me, for I will never see you again. This is our 
last interview.” There was a step in the hall. “Go!” 
she whispered quickly, and dropped into a chair by the 
window. 

Danforth turned like one in a dream. In the hall stood 
Mr. Croydon. They merely spoke, but the latter noted 
the young man’s flushed face and averted eyes. 

Frances was calm enough, though her heart was beat- 
ing with a horrible sense of disloyalty. But what else 
could she have done? And that any man would dare to 
love her, dare to think she might return such a regard. 

For a week there were no tidings of Danforth. Croydon 
spoke of him several times, but Frances made no com- 
Briggs made some inquiries and found that he had 
left the city. 

“I thought Danforth was a good deal smitten with 
you,” Croydon said to his wife, one afternoon. ‘ What 
has become of him? You were not indiscreet enough to 


She was going straight 


Tt is 
You 


| give him his congé, I hope ?” 


“Did I have so very much to do with his coming or 
roing 2” she asked, in a tone she tried to make careless. 

“What else are you here for? By Heaven! if I 
thought you had anything to do with his eoing—he left 
the city, too, and he had meant to stay all Winter.” 
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Asudden joy overspread her face. He had been saved, 
then, and his ruin would not be on her soul ! 

Walter Croydon grasped her arm savagely. 

“Tell me the truth,” he demanded. ‘‘ He was here the 
last time with you. What did he say? Did you get sen- 
timental and advise him? If I thought that I’d strangle 
you here on the spot. Come, confess, madam !” 

" “Oh, Walter, don’t ; you hurt me !”’ she implorod. 

‘ There’s something at the bottom of all this, and you 
had better tell it quick.” 

Danforth was safe! She might tell part, at least. And 
she wanted to protest against the life she was leading. 

‘Don’t be angry,” she cried. ‘‘ He was caring for me 
as no man had a right to, andI told him so. Oh, Walter, 
do not force me to this horrible work. You see men mis- 
take-——” 

‘“Who set you up as the judge ?” and turning fiercely 
on her, he began such a tirade of abuse that she grew cold 
and pale. This was what he kept her here for! Her 
beauty, her fine attire were his, and to be used as he 
directed. She was his property, his slave. 

She sprang up before him, the softness gone out of her 
eyes, her lips compressed to a thin, ashen line. She 
would not go on with this vile work 

Then he struck her. She had scarcely thought a man 
could do that, though she read of it in police reports. 

Frances Croydon sat there, shivering and sobbing, until 
the darkness fell about her. She paid no heed to the 
dinner-bell, and no one came near her. Now and then a 
wild impulse rushed over her to fly—anywhere ! 

Some time in the evening Jane came up-stairs. 

“Mr. Lorimer wants to see you,” she said, briefly. 

Her only friend. She would go to him and take 
counsel, 

He was startled at the face of pain and terror that con- 
fronted him. 

“There is not a moment to lose,” he said, taking her 
cold, unresisting hand. ‘‘One of your husband’s victims 
has made a complaint, and the police will be here to 
arrest him. I heard it by the merest accident. I must 
save you from this ignominy, at any rate. But, perhaps, 
you know——’” glancing at her, wonderingly. 

“Will you take me away ?” she asked. ‘‘ Anywhere. 
Do you know what he did? Struck me! and said—oh, 
Heaven—I cannot endure it!” And covering her face 
with her hands, in the agony of her humiliation, she burst 
into tears. 

Mr. Lorimer took her in his arms and kissed the cold, 
pale face with such a transport of love that if she had not 
been entirely preoccupied, she must have remarked the 

fervor. But the clasp seemed so good and strong, the 
refuge was so sorely needed ! 

“Come,” he said, tenderly. ‘There is no time for 
delay. Jane ”—as the maid crossed the hall—‘‘ will you 
pack Mrs. Croydon’s trunks and have them ready in the 
morning ? Be silent, discreet. Now get her hat and 
cloak. You will know all about it presently.” 

Jane did as she was bidden, though a little wonder- 
ingly. She knew there had been a disturbance, but it 
wasn’t any of her business if the mistress went away. 

Quite bewildered, Frances Croydon allowed herself to 
be led along without a word. But the transition to the 
cold street seemed to revive her faculties. 

“Where are yon taking me ?” and she paused suddenly. 
“And why is my—Mr. Croydon, I mean, to be arrested ? 
Did you not say the police—” ‘ 

“Yes. Young Donnelly, you remember. He has been 
using bank funds, and last night lost immenselv at Mr. 
Croydon’s rooms. There was a complaint-entered at the 





station, and they are preparing to make a descent this 
evening. It will undoubtedly be broken up. But 1 
wanted you out of the way.” 

She wrung her hands. Had she, too, helped beguile 
this young man to his ruin ? 

He mistook her emotion. 

“And after what has passed you cannot care, surely. 
Only a brute would strike a woman.” 

“It is not that. If I could fly from him and that hor- 
rible life! Is there no way of escape ?” 

“There is! You have been rescued for all time, if you 
will.” 

The tone was so deep, so tender. She clung to him 
with a desperate eagerness that sent the blood in great, ex- 
ultant bounds to his heart. She loved him, surely. 

‘* Where are we going ?” 

“To the house of a friend. Do not trouble yourself at 
present. When you are calmer we will plan for our 
future life. This Mrs, Ritchie will be like an elder sister 
to you.” 

“Oh, you are so good !” and now she was crying, softly. 

They reached the house presently. Mrs. Ritchie re- 
ceived her with quiet kindness, and made her feel at 
home. Still she was terribly agitated, and Kirby Lori- 
mer felt that he could not further his cause by staying, 
so he bade her a tender good-night. 

He walked leisurely down the street. Up to this even- 
ing he had asked himself no troublesome questions as to 
whither this intimacy with Mrs. Croydon was tending. 
Now fate had thrown her into his hands. It seemed to 
him that he had never so cared for any woman in all his 
life. How sweet and innocent she was, and how lovely! 
He would make her future so happy that she should never 
regret—ah, what had she to regret ? Croydon would no 
doubt throw her off in a year or two ! 

He sauntered around to the house and found it in the 
hands of the police. Thank Heaven, she was out of it. He 
had not told her there was any danger of her being held 
for a witness, but it was this he wished to avoid. 

Croydon and Briggs were bailed the next morning. 
Donnelly was still in prison, wild with his ruin and dis- 
grace. Frances found herself really sick with the excite- 
ment, and the newspaper account did not tend to tran- 
quillize her. But when Mr. Lorimer came, his delicate 
sympathy and tenderness were doubly dangerous. Oh, 
could she not see that she stood on the very brink of a 
swift, rushing current ? 

So passed a strangely quiet fortnight ; then a note came 
to her from Walter Croydon. ‘ 

It was full of keen, torturing half-truths that tore the 
vail from her eyes, and startled her out of her fancied 
security. In leaving his house and placing herself under 
Mr. Lorimer’s protection, no doubt she wished him to un- 
derstand that she relinquished any possible claims she 
might have upon him as a wife. In the eyes of the world 
she had forfeited everything. She was quite free to go 
her ways—he should never molest her. 

The ground seemed to slip from under her feet. Oh, 
what had she done? But no, this covert insinuation 
against Kirby Lorimer was false. Was it? Did she cara 
nothing for him ? 

That evening, when he called, she went down, armed 
with her letter, resolved to know the truth, even if it were 
most bitter and humiliating, ; 

“Well,” he said, glancing up, “you never loved this 
man. He leaves you free to plan your own life.” Then 
he clasped her hand, and, with the strength and determ?- 
nation of passion, drew her to his heart. saying, with be- 








wildering tenderness in his full tones: ‘“ Let us have done 
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with all flimsy artifices, my 
darling. In the sight of 
Heaven, you never belonged 
to that man. Your marriage 
was the veriest mockery. I 
love you as he never could 
have loved. My simple word 


” 


“STARTED FROM HIS NEST. 





my soul 








would be more true, my regard more tender, 
than any law could render his. Trust me. My 
whole life shall be devoted to your happiness. 
And I think—nay, I am sure—you love me.” 

She struggled from his clasp, from the fervent 
kisses that well-nigh strangled her. But he 
pleaded with all his eloquence, which was not 
little. Rest and peace and love looked so tempt- 
ing as he pictured them. But she made one 
effort to snap the chords of this beguiling tender- 
ness, and gathering her woman’s pride, answered 
him. He saw that it was only a flash of false 
strength, and did not despair. 

‘Tf you will say truly that you do not, cannot 
love me and his eyes were soft with danger- 
ous fire. 

“Go, go!” she cried. ‘I have no right to 
listen. I will not.” 

It had come to this, then. Not yet twenty, 
and thrust out of the pale of honorable woman- 
hood! Ah! the sting was that she did care for 
him, that she asked herself if it mattered, and 
who would care? There might come an evil 
moment when the current would be too strong, 
and she might drift out on the broad ocean of 
destruction. No money, no home of any kind, 
no friend, but the one too dangerously dear ! 

She remembered the wild temptation that had 
come to her when her first fair fabric had 
tumbled into ruins. Only a few blocks beyond 
ran the dark river. Surely it would be better 
than shame ! 

She wrapped herself in a shawl and stole out 
quietly. The stores were closed, the streets de- 
serted. A wild March wind whistled sharply, 
and the air was filled with flakes of snow that 
came in fierce gusts. On, on, till the spires of 
the shipping loomed up like dim ghosts. Here 
was a deserted pier, while above and below the 
boats rocked in the tide with a sullen monotone. 
It was so dreary, and she was so young to go out 
of life. On the one hand was love, happiness ! 
Oh, could she ? Ah, there was sin as well. God 
forgive her, and let. her die in peace. 

One plunge and it would be over. She 
stretched out her arms blindly, and uttered a 
fragment of prayer —‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.”” She swayed for- 
ward over the dark pier, holding her breath, 
while the dismal surge of the waves rang in her 
ears. 

Did she dream ?, Was there an arm around 
her, holding her back ? She turned and uttered 
a wild ery. 

‘*Frances! In the name of Heaven, child, 
what are you trying to do ?” 

“‘Don’t!”’ she exclaimed, hoarsely. ‘‘I was 
afraid of you, of myself. I dared not live and 
be tempted.” 

“‘Oh, my God, I should have been your mur- 
derer !” 

She felt the shudder that ran through his 





frame, but she was fearless now. Through the dusk of 
distant lamps he saw her wild, sad eyes, her pure face 
like that of a ghost, as she cried : 

“Tt would have been a less sin than to have murdered 


”” 


‘Child !"—his voice was tremulous with pain, and a 
sound as of tears—‘‘ child, will you let me save you ? You 
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shall learn that a man’s love is 
not always base and selfish, 
that its strength can be put 
to nobler uses. Come home 
again, and begin a new life.” 

He led her back through 
the dreary streets. Overhead 
there was a rift in the clouds, 
and just as they paused at 
the hall-door, one star came 
out. 

He studied her wan face 
earnestly. 

‘** Child,” he began, ‘‘ do not 
hate me. I must love you 
always, but it shall not be a 
love that curses. I will see, 
through Mrs. Ritchie, that you 
have employment, and are 
independent of any friend. 
When I can claim you honor- 
ably —if it is ten or twenty 
years from this—I will come. 
Can you trust me now ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, un- 
falteringly. ‘‘You are more 
than kind—noble !” 

“You have made me so. 


I shall never forget this night. 


Kirby Lorimer kept his word. 


Croydon never sought her out. 


So the years passed on. It seemed to her that she was | hear ; so your presence will be needed.” 
quite content to be forgotten, for it was scarcely likely She returned to the city with him and saw ner husband 





tod bless you!” that a man of the world like Lorimer would remember, 
He opened the door for her, and they parted silently. | or would care to marry, a poor, unknown woman. 

A few weeks after she But one day she was surprised by the appearance of ner 
went to alittle country town as assistant in a millinery | friend. 

and drygoods store. She wrote to Mrs. Ritchie, and ap- ‘*T have come for you,” he said, in a calm, measured 
plied herself assiduously to her new business. Walter | tone. ‘‘ Walter Croydon is lying dead in an hospital. He 
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OUT FOR A STILL HUNT. 


has been quite successful, and leaves some property, I 


properly buried. The few thousands she donated to the 
institution where he had been so kindly tended through 
a dangerous fever. 

He had never asked for her, ana yet she remembered 
how wildly she had once loved him. 

One Summer day Kirby Lorimer came again, and re- 
deemed his promise. His love had been purified and 
made worthy of any woman’s acceptance. 


SQUIRREL-HUNTING. 
By Oscar DOoyLeg, 


Au ! what delightful pictures rise before me as I pen 
these opening lines—remembrances of bright October 
mornings spent pleasantly and profitably in the chestnut 
grove ! 

Reader, can you parallel them ? If so, you will need 
no special invitation to read this little sketch ; while, if 
you are yet inexperienced, I will tell you of a possible 
source of pleasure not inferior to the choicest known to 
man. 

I am aware that the term which stands at the head of 
this article is a very general one, and might, with propri- 
ety, be employed in describing the sport as known among 
the black squirrel of Kentucky, or the fox-squirrel of the 
Northwest ; and I will, therefore, settle all doubts by 
saying that I write of the gray squirrel—that magnificent 
fellow whom the great Boston lecturer complimented by 
calling him ‘‘the leaping gray lightning of the forest.” 

In some respects, this kind of hunting has more attract- 
ive features than any other of which I have knowledge, 
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especially in this : that it involves no hard tramping, and 
that when you have secured a good specimen, you have 
bagged one of the gamest creatures known to sportsmen. 

There are several methods employed in the business, 
each of which has advantages of its own, and merits a 
passing notice. 

First of all, there is the plan known as routing them 
from their nests. Every one who has noticed these crea- 
fares when confined in cages, must have remarked the 
fact that they appear to enjoy curling themselves up, and 
sleeping through the day, as cats are accustomed to do. 
Precisely this they do in their nests in the tall tree-tops ; 
and if one takes the trouble to walk through a grove in 
the middle of a warm day, and will shoot into the edge of 
a nest or two, the chances are that he will start a squirrel. 
In such a case, he has only to make use of his second 
barrel on the fellow, as he scampers along the branches 
in search of a hiding-place. In this way I have frequently 
secured good bags of game in groves from which it was 
supposed all had been taken out. 

A second plan is, to hunt them with the assistance of a 
dog. Go into a grove late in the afternoon, when they are 
feeding, and every squirrel, on seeing the dog, will at 
once start for his nest. It would seem that they do not 
notice the hunter, but that, no matter how high one’s 
perch may be, he does not consider himself safe if the 
dog can see him. So it comes to pass that, in trying to 
escape from a fancied danger, he exposes himself to a real 
one, and is easily brought down by a good marksman. 
Nor is it necessary to have a trained dog in order to suc- 
cess here, for I have bagged a good many squirrel with 
the help only of an ordinary cur. The chief requisite is 
that the dog shall keep near his master, and shall not bark 
too freely. 

The third method is that known as ‘‘still-hunting.” It 
is the method illustrated by our engravings, and is, per- 
haps, all things considered, the favorite one among hunt 
ers, since it involves the least possible fatigue. It can be 
employed with success, either in the morning or just at 
night ; but perhaps the very best time is between daybreak 
and sunrise, and for two hours after the king of day has 
begun his march. 

But I am not unmindful that the particulars of any 
sport are more interesting than any general remarks about 
it can possibly be ; and I will, therefore, take you into my 
confidence, dear reader, and give you a chapter of remin- 
iscences, with the explicit understanding that you do not 
pass them by as ‘‘ yarns,” such as hunters love to reel out 
of their fancies. 

I have a friend, by the name of §., in one of the New 
England States, who is as true a son of Nimrod as ever 
pulled a trigger. There are no fine bird-covers for miles 
around in which his gun has not sounded, nor are there 
any chestnut-groves that he has not explored. He prides 
himself on being able to fit out a friend for a hunt at an 
hour's notice, and there is nothing that he enjoys better 
than to have one visit him for a few days of royal sport. 

It was on a certain Friday night, after an especially 
wearisome day, that I received from him the following by 


the wire : 
STRAIGHTBROOK, October 3d, 1881. 


“Taxe first train Monday. Grand squirrel hunt arranged. 
Answer immediately, a 


My response was prompt and laconic, for I sent back 
by the lightning as follows : 
CuHIseLHuRsT, October 3d, 1881. 


“Coming, Oscar.” 


Monday noon found me in the dining-room of my 











friend, enjoying a bountiful repast, at the conclusion of 
which, as we rose and entered the drawing-room, I in- 
quired : 

‘Well, old fellow, what have you on the carpet ?” 

‘Uncle Sanborn’s groves are full of squirrels, so he 
tells me,” replied S ; ‘‘ and I have planned to go there to- 
morrow morning. I have invited as our companions X. 
and L., those capital fellows who were with us on the day 
when we went for white hare. How’s that for general- 
ship, young man ?” 

‘All right,” said I; ‘‘and at what hour do you pro- 
pose to start ?” 

‘Now, please don’t trouble yourself in the least about 
that, Oscar, for I’ll see that you are called as early as you 
will care to be,” was his good-natured response, and then, 
as if the thought of it had suddenly struck him, he 
beckoned me to follow up the stairway, and led me into 
what he called his armory, where, pointing to a long 
array of hunting gear of various sorts— 

*« 00k at these arms,” he, said, “ these warlike weapons that hang 
there, 

Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or inspection. 

That is because I have done it myself, and have not left it to 
others,” 


It was certainly a fine display, and knowing what an 
honest pride he took in showing it, I was not slow in ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the collection, and of the way 
in which it was kept. 

During the afternoon we .ooked over ‘his fine kennel, 
and rode around to see if everything was understood by 
X. and L., after which we took a light supper, and went 
early to bed. 

Precisely at half-past three next morning I was awak- 
ened by a light in my chamber, and heard my friend say, 
in a low tone : 

“Come, young man, your coffee awaits you fn the din- 
ing-room.” 

By the time I had dressed and swallowed my lunch X. 
and L. made their appearance, and before four o’clock 
we were on our way toward the grove. The air was quite 
sharp for the season, but we were heavily coated, and 
with a good supply of robes about us, we settled down to 
eight miles of solid enjoyment. The charms of that ride 
I can never forget. It was too early for even birds to be 
astir, so there was no sound save the merry voices of the 
quartet, who seemed to vie with each other in making 
‘puns or cracking jokes, and the ‘‘ Quadrupedante putrem 
sonitu quatit ungula campum,” as we were wheeled 
rapidly along behind a noble pair of steeds. 

By five o'clock we drew rein at a little farmhouse on a 
cross road, some distance away from the turnpike, and 
all sprang from the wagon in a glow of excitement. 

There was no one astir, for, as Uncle Sanborn was sure 
to be at home, 8. had not deemed it necessary to advise 
him of our coming; but after a vigorous pounding at 
his door, and lusty shouting beneath his window, that 
worthy made his appearance “dressed all in a flowing 
robe of white.” At first he was a little gruff at being so 
unceremoniously awakened, but when he recognized the 
voice of 8., and remembered the clink of the silver which 
always rewarded him for any trouble he might be at, he 
mellowed his tones in a very remarkable manner. Three 
minutes later he appeared, lantern in hand, and took 
charge of the team. 

** Come on, boys,” shouted S., as he shouldered his gun 
and started across lots for the grove. We followed in 


Indian file, rapidly climbing over walls and fences, and 
in fifteen minutes stood huddled together for consulta- 
tion at the edge of a large grove of chestnut and oak 
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trees. But it was evident that we were a trifle early, for 
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endlessly ; and unless he contents himself, and remains 


the sun would not rise till after six, and so, selecting a | quietly in the place first selected, he may as well give 


comfortable place, we sat down on a fallen tree and waited 
the approach of day. 

Waiting under such circumstances is dull business at 
any time, and would have been especially so now, had not 
X., with his never-failing cheerfulness, called out : 

‘‘Well, fellows, we’ve simply got to wait for light. 
There’s no doubt about that, and now you all lie quiet 
while I tell you a story—a story founded on fact.” 

We readily assented, and he forthwith spun us the fol- 
lowing yarn : 

“Would you suppose a gray squirrel could handle a 
bird-dog ? Well, you all know that setter of mine, Snap, 
as fine a dog as ever stood on a bird. One day Ned 
Farrar and I had been out bird-shooting, and were coming 
in about eleven o'clock, when we started a splendid gray. 
I gave him a barrel, and knocked him end-over-end into 
the leaves. Snap ran along to pick him up, when he 
sprang away from him and ran into an old wall near by. 
We thought it would be an easy matter for the dog to 
catch him, so we began to move the stones of the wall, 
We had toppled over perhaps half a dozen, when out 
jumped the old fellow, and made for a big hemlock close 
by, with Snap hard after him. The squirrel sprang upon 
the tree, but it appeared he had been hurt in the leg 
somehow, for as often as he ran up four or five feet he fell 
back to the ground. So round and round the tree they 
went, in a regular living spiral, for a dozen times or more, 
the dog all the while close on to him, but not able to 
catch him. Finally the gray appeared to grow tired of it, 
and like a wolf at bay, he turned upon the dog. Quicker 
than a flash, he shut his long, sharp teeth together 
through the tip of Snap’s nose. Oh, how the setter 
howled! The blood ran from his nose, and he tried hard 
to get away, but it was of no use, for that squirrel just 
held him there, yelling with pain, till I came up and 
crushed the little rascal’s skull with my boot-heel, Snap” 
was glad enough to get away, I tell you; and ever since 
then, when we go into a chestnut grove, he always gives 
me a knowing look, as if he meant to say: ‘ Not any squir- 
rel for me to-day, if you please.’” 

As he concluded the story S. gave a long, lingering 
whistle, as the gentlest way he knew of giving his opinion 
of it; and then, as the reddening East announced day- 
break at hand, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, boys, for the 
woods,” and following his lead, we all plunged into the 
grove. 

Besides being the natural director of the party, our host 
had perfect knowledge of the lay of the land, and it was, 
therefore, appropriate that he should assign us to our po- 
sitions, This he proceeded quietly to do. 

I was directed to take my place in a little hollow, from 
the lowest point of which I could easily scan the noble 
trees on every side. X. took a station at my right, but 
some distance away ; L. ensconced himself in a little clump 
of bushes on the left ; while S. took his own position on 
the top of a hill, at a point where a belt of trees ran on 
and connected the grove in which we were stationed with 
another, perhaps a hundred yards away. 

Let our story halt a little, as the novel-writers say, 
while I remark that in this sort of squirrel hunting one’s 
success will be, ceteris paribus, about in proportion to his 
ability to keep still. It is difficult, however, for even an 
old hunter always to bear this in mind, for no sooner has 
one seated himself in what appeared to be a choice posi- 
tion, than he discovers another which seems to be prefer- 
able, and concludes to go to it. But when he gets there 
he is sure to see another still more desirable, and so on, 


over the sport ; for, though the grove may be full of nut- 
crackers, not one will be likely to show himself. 

We were all well aware of these facts, and for half an 
hour after our entrance the grove was as still as a windless 
night in Winter time. And we were rewarded for our 
patience, too, for very soon thereafter L.’s gun broke the 
silence, and a magnificent old gray came easily to bag. 
As the echoes rolled on and on through the long aisles of 
this grand specimen of ‘‘ God’s first temples,” our blood 
was stirred to the highest pitch of expectation, and each one 
grasped his weapon tightly, while he strained his eyes to 
catch sight of game. We had not long to wait, for, in 
the rapidly increasing light, I saw that the boughs of a 
distant oak were moved by some living creature, and soon 
discovered that a squirrel was gradually making his way 
toward me. Evidently he was out for an early breakfast, 
and was on his way to some favorite tree—for, if men 
have special fondness for the fruit of a particular tree, 
pray tell me why should not squirrels, who live on fruits 
so largely, manifest a similar choice? It was a matter of 
great interest to watch this fellow as he advanced. When 
I first saw him he was, perhaps, seventy yards away. In 
&® moment more he was within sixty yards; then within 
fifty ; then, by a succession of jumps, he came within 
thirty yards of where I sat, and paused a moment, as if 
he scented danger. 

I could not allow him to escape, and it seemed like 
murder to shoot him at a short range, so I raised my gun, 
and just after he had leaped across an open space of more 
than six feet, and was pausing for a moment on the 
branch, and looking back, as if he thought he had accom- 
plished quite a feat, I pulled the trigger. He dropped 
ten or twelve feet, caught on a projecting branch, paused 


an instant, and then, gathering, was about to make a dash 


for the trunk of the tree, when I gave him the second 
barrel, and he came to the ground ready for the bag. 

The disturbance caused by stepping out to pick up my 
game, rather than the report of the guns, sent every 
squirrel to his nest for the next fifteen minutes, but at the 
expiration of that time X. had a shot, and the largest 
specimen I have ever seen fell dead, almost at his feet. 

Another little space of silence followed, when I chanced, 
for the sake of resting my neck, to look in the direction 
where L. was hidden, and saw that the branches of a 
large oak were being moved in a very unusual way. A 
glance told me that a pair of squirrels were scampering 
through the trees in a wild frolic. There was no need of 
giving the signal to L., for his eyes were sharp, and he 
had seen them sooner than I. I watched them with in- 
terest as they chased each other, now on the ground, now 
round and round the trunk of some tall tree, and now 
leaping from branch to branch at perilous heights, and it. 
will be no admission of unusual depravity if I say that I 
really envied L. his opportunity, when the wild fellows, 
drew nearer and nearer to where he sat. Suddenly one of 
them paused on the tip of a long branch, and allowed 
the other to come so near that L. saw his chance, and 
throwing his gun to shoulder, tumbled them both to the 
ground with a single barrel. It was done at a respect- 
ably long range, and was, on the whole, the finest snap 
shot I have ever seen in squirrel-shooting. 

Another ten minutes passed in silence, when I observed 
a movement amone the upper branches of an enormous 
chestnut on the hillside above me. I strained my eyes to 
the utmost, but could see nothing, and getting somewhat 
impatient, I took careful aim at the spot where the leaves 





were thickest, and pulled the trigger. A shower of leaves 
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“As PAIR OF SQUIRRELS WERE SCAMPERING THROUGH THE 


came floating downward, but no squirrel fell ; and I was 
about to give up looking for him when I caught sight of 
the gray rascal, evidently hurt, but wriggling along to- 
ward the very topmost branches of the tree. I let go my 
second varrel, but did not touch him, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, he was hidden away in a cluster of 
leaves at the very top. I saw I must change my base or 
lose my game, and so, creeping to the top of the hill, and | 
getting where I had a good view of his cover, I placed a | 
long range shell in my left-hand barrel, and fired. Another | 
shower of leaves filled the air ; but I heard a dull thud at 
the foot of the tree, and knew that the squirrel was mine, 
as indeed he was. 

Following the commotion incident on securing this one, 
there was an unusally long period of silence, during 
which the reporis of guns in every direction told us that 
we were not alone in the sport of the day ; but that, out- | 


side of our grove, game was undoubted! being bagged in | and rose to my feet to watch him at his work. 


liberal measure. 
But at length within our own grove, 


“The war which for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering filled the gale,” 


for X., who up to this time had burnt but little powder, 








now came in for his 
share of the sport, and 
in quick succession 
brought down two old 
fellows with magnifi- 
cent brushes; while 
almost simultaneously 
with him 8. had two 
shots at running game, 
and scored two misses. 
Almost immediately, 
too, I knocked a good 
specimen into the 
leaves, but lost him in 
the trunk of a hollow 
tree near by. 

And now occurred a 
singular thing, the like 
of which remains yet 
unchronicled, I  sup- 
pose, in the annals of 
squirrel-shooting. We 
had heard firing about 
an alder run some 
quarter of a mile away, 
and concluded some 
one must be having 
good luck in bird- 
shooting. Two shots 
had just been fired in 
quick succession, and 
we were naturally look- 
ing that way, when we 
caught sight of a ruffed 
grouse coming directly 
toward us, but flying 
very high. She had 
evidently been shot at 
several times, and was 
now trying to escape 
by taking to the “ big 
woods.” I doubt 
whether any one else in 
the party would have 
thought of firing at her, 
so high up did she seem ; but L., who was never known 
‘to be surprised at anything, deliberately raised his gun 
and fired, and to our amazement brought the bird down 
with a tremendous crash through the tree tops. It was 
a very long range, and we all joined in according to him 
the credit he richly deserved for making an extraordinary 
shot. 

After this pleasant diversion we settled down to busi- 
ness again, but now concluded to separate and visit other 
parts of the grove. 

I had scarcely become seated in my new location when 


TREES IN A WILD FROLIC.” 


|a beautiful squirrel ran up a tree not far distant, and 


stopping on a large branch, just where a dark spot on the 
trunk told that he had a nest, sat upright on his haunches, 
and began to make the chips fly from a chestnut-burr, 
which he turned about with great dexterity. So interest- 
ing was the sight that I cared but little about shooting, 
He saw 
me, but kept steadily on till he had eaten the nut, and 
then ran up the tree. I allowed him to get as high up 2s 
possible, and then brought him down with a quick shot. 
Soon after this I had two shots at a very large squirrel, 
as he scampered along on the ground. I quite missed 
him, I doubt not, but I found some consolation in re- 
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membering that it is a very difficult 
thing to hit one under such circum- 
stances. 

“Far on the left, unseen the while,” 


L. kept up a respectable cannonade 
—and with some success, too, for 
when he came out of the grove an 
hour later, he brought seven as fine 
squirrels as ever were put in string. 

But the sun was now high, and it 
was obvious that the day’s sport 
must soon have an end. Even while 
I thought of this, I heard S. shout- 
ing to us from the distant open: 
‘Squirrel - shooters, ahoy !” And, 
on going out to where Uncle San- 
born had, by appointment, brought 
the team to the edge of the grove, I 
found mine host and his friend X. 
already counting up their game. S. 
had a string of nine beauties; X. 
produced five ; L. had seven, besides 
the grouse ; while I contributed six 
to the general stock. 

Of the pleasures of the homeward 
ride on that golden October morn- 
ing; of the bountiful dinner to 
which we all did ample justice ; of 
my departure for my distant home ; 
of the fact that life’s work was more 
easily accomplished because of this 
time of restful recreation—of these 
things, why should I write? Sure- 
ly, for him who has experienced 
them there is no need, while he who 
has had no experience of such things could not pos- 
sibly appreciate what might be written. 


Tue fire-crackers which make our national holiday a 
day of din and noise all come from China. American in- 
genuity has never succeeded in supplanting these squibs 











“I FOUND MY HOST AND HIS FRIEND ALREADY COUNTING UP THEIR GAME.” 
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“I ALLOWED HIM TO GET UP AS HIGH AS POSSIBLE, AND THEN TUMBLED HIM 


DOWN WITH A QUICK SHOT,” 


manufactured in the land of tea. It may have been a 
thought that occurred to some, ‘‘ What on earth do the 
Chinese employ them for?” With us they come and go 
on the fourth of July; but the Chinese certainly had 
some use of their own for them. 

These crackers play a large part in the superstitious 
observances of the ordinary Chinese. It is a popular be- 
lief in China that the evil spirits 
everywhere inhabiting the air 
axe dispersed by crackling noises, 
attended by fire and smoke. 
Accordingly these crackers are 
used on all special occasions to 
frighten away the demons who 
are tormenting a sick person, or 
who crowd around the people at 
the beginning of the new year. 
Bamboo, which when burning 
emits a crackling sound, is also 
used for the same purpose. 

We are thus, apparently, car- 
rying out a pagan superstition, 
and our pious ancestors wished 
perhaps to frighten away the 
evil spirits who had any designs 
on the freedom of the United 
States. It was bad when we had 
8,000,000 or 4,000,000 of people ; 
but when, as now, the youngsters 
of a population of 50,000,000 go 
to work energetically to frighten 
away the demons, the effect on 
human ears is terrific. 
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JOHN DALY’S SNAKE. 


“Tr’s a kind of a odd story to tell nowadays, sir,” said 
John Daly, an old, gray-headed man, sitting over his glass 
of ale in an east-side house, to the reporter, “but it’s 
true, every word of it, and mebbe there’s a good many old 
New Yorkers as’ll remember all about it as well as me. 
Yes, sir, I saw, with my own eyes, a snake, an’ no tame 
one, nuther, that was killed right here in the streets of 
New York, an’ measured twenty-two feet, fair measure.” 

The old man wanted but little encouragement to tell 
the story, and so regaled the reporter with the following 
tale, every word of which he solemnly declared to be 
true. 

“It’s full thirty years ago, sir, if my memory don’t fail 
me, when it happened. I was a younger man then than 
IT am now, and a ’longshoreman at that. “Longshoremen 
were somebodies then, and was a reg’lar organized set, and 
respectable—not but they may be now, but they ain’t the 
same men.” 

The reporter said he could readily believe this. 

“ Well, sir, I was helping one day to discharge a brig 
that lay at the foot of Rector Street. Her name was the 
Emma, Captain Carter, and she came from Whydah, on 
the west coast of Africa. I'll never forget her as long as 
T live. 

“Well, sir, I was down below haulingaway at some hides, 
and another man doing the same about twenty feet away, 
but with his back tome. Well, sir, I had been bending 
over, but I raised my head, and my blood jist froze cold 
in my veins in a minit. Why sir, there, right afore me, 
riz out from among some boxes, and with his head clust 
to mine as yours is, was a snake, with a head as big as 
that pitcher, and eyes that jist seemed to me at that time 
to be like a pair of locomotive lanterns. 

“ Well, sir, I couldn’t even holler, but I jist stood par’- 
lyzed, with my mouth open, until, after a while, the beast 
made a duck of his head, and I started back and fell 
among the soft hides. Then I began to holler, and the 
man I was workin’ with run upto me. I don’t remember 
his name, but it don’t make no difference, nohow, for he 
was a fool, as it showed. 

“ ‘What's the matter ?’ says he, giving me a push. 

«Snake !’ said I, strugglin’ to my feet and lookin’ all 
around, as I backed toward the ladder that led on deck, 
followed by this man, who first looked all around to see 
if he could see anything, which, of course, he couldn't, 
for as soon as I hollered, the snake vamosed back among 
the boxes. 

**As soon as I got on deck, I called the captain, and 
told him what I'd seen, and he looked at meas much as 
to say, ‘What's the matter with this man? Then he 
said : 

*** You're a little off color, my man, ain't you ? Hadn't 
yer better goand take a sleep, and come back in the after- 
noon ?” . 

“TI told him that all the money in the world wouldn't 
buy me to go down in “that hold agin, and that I stood 
ready to go before any squire or judge and make affidavit 
of what I'd seen. 

“Then he asked the other man that had been down 
delow if he'd seen anything, and he said : 

.““*No, sir; but Jack’s been a-drinkin’ pretty heavy 
here lately, and mebbe he’s got a touch of ’em’ —meaning 
that I had the jimjams. 

“TI told him mebbe I had, but that didn’t keep him 
from being a fool, and that I couldn’t be bought to stay 
on that brig at any price, and so I backed off tow’rd the 








gangway plank, The captain called after me: 


~ 


*** Look here, my man, you'd better not tell that story 
ashore, or it mayn’t be good for you nor wholesome.’ 

“‘T told him I'd tell it as much as I pleased, and I went 
right ashore and told it to a gang of men that was on the 
wharf helpin’ unload the brig. All I got for this was a 
laugh and a grin, and advice to go over to the corner and 
take a stiff horn and a nap, and it would do me good. 

“Well, sir, I told the story to any one that would 
listen, but I found it wasn’t any good—nobody would be- 
lieve me—and so I shut up. 

** And now comes the funniest part of the whole. About 
a month after that, two men, that lived back of Trinity 
Church, was comin’ down Thames Street about two o’clock 
in the morning, when they swore they saw a big snake 
cross the street jist ahead on ’em. They was a little set 
up at the time, and so they only got laughed at, though 
they stuck to their story. 

“Then another man saw it, jist in about the same place, 
and got his turn of being laughed at. Then a woman in 
Morris Street heard a terrible yelpin’ of a dog jist before 
daylight in front of her house. She went to the window, 
and was "most frightened to death to see a snake, which 
she thought at least a hundred feet long, swallerin’ a little 
dog that livel next door. She ran to call her husband, 
but by the time she got him awake and to the window, 
the snake was gone, and all she got for her pains was to 
be told, ‘Go to bed, old woman, and sleep it off.’ But 
the dog was missin’, anyhow. 

‘* Well, sir, about three months after this, they began 
building what is now known as the Trinity Building, 
and, in doing it, emptied some of the old tombs. One 
day, on goin’ into one of ’em, the workmen was most 
scared to death to see a big snake. ; 

“They didn’t run away, but in a little bit that snake 
was a corpse, and it was found to measure twenty-two 
feet long. Somebody got it and carried it to Riley's 


| Fifth Ward Hotel, on the corner of Franklin Street and 
| West Broadway, better known as the Museum Hotel. 


**T heard of the killin’, and went up to see it. I knew 
the snake in a minute, and told the whole story, and you 
may bet that I didn’t want for anybody to ask me to 
drink that day. Riley got the snake stuffed, and there 
it staid for years afterward, with the other curiosities, 
till the house was pulled down ; but where it’s now I 
don’t know—p’raps some of your readers can tell. 

“Now, ye see, all this is puffickly clear. That snake 
got away from the brig without anybody else’s seeing 
him, and took up his residence in that old tomb, out o' 
which he'd go at night to pick up grub. But the strang- 
est thing, Captain Carter said, was how he got aboard the 
brig—for I met the Cap. about a year after, and he begged 
my pardon for not believing me. He must have come 
aboard in the night at Whydah and gone the hull passage 
—fifty-five days—without a mouthful of grub.” 

‘ Very likely !” said the reporter ; and, after begging 
John Daly to duplicate his glass of ale, he thanked him 
for the reminiscence and bade him good-by. 


THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 


Mr. Fawcett, the Postmaster-general of Great Britain, 
in his annual report recently issued, reprints from the 
first annual report, sent out by his office, in 1855, a histori- 
cal summary of the Post-office, which, together with the 
statistics of the year, affords an opportunity to study the 
progress of letter-carrying in the United Kingdom. 
From the historical summary it appears that the Post- 
office had its rise in a proclamation of Charles I., who 
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commanded his Postmaster of England for Foreign Parts 
“to settle a running post or two to run night and day 
between Edinburgh and London, to go thither and come 
back again in six days, and to take with them all such 
letters as shall be directed to any post-town in or near 
that road.” A post to foreign countries ‘‘ for the benefit 
of English merchants ”’ had been organized in the previous 
reign, but in Charles’s proclamation lies the first evidence 
of the establishment of a Government Post-office for in- 
land letters. 

In 1637 the king claimed a monopoly of letter-carrying 
wherever he established posts. The claim was resented 
as an encroachment of the Crown, but Parliament found 
a state post so convenient that it adopted the institution, 
put down a rival post established by the Common Council 
of London in 1649, and in 1657, during Cromwell’s Pro- 
tectorate, passed the ordinance which was the first statu- 
tory recognition of the post-office, and which was sub- 
stantially re-enacted at the Restoration. In 1830 the mails 
were, for the first time, conveyed by railway. 

The year to which Mr. Fawcett’s report relates ended 
last March. It shows that in the United Kingdom the 
circulation of letters has increased at about the same ratio 
as the population ; that of post-cards, as was the case last 
year also, rather more rapidly. The total number of 
letters delivered during the year exceeded 1,280,000,000, 
while the number of post-cards was 144,000,000. In 1839, 
the year before the introduction of the penny post, three 
letters were sent per head of population. In the follow- 
ing year the number nearly doubled ; in 1873 it had 
risen to 29, and it now stands at 36. 

Comparing the different divisions of the United King- 
dom, England is far in advance, the average number being 
there 41, in Scotland 37, and in Ireland 17. In Germany 
the average number of letters per head is only 13, while 
in France the number is 15. The number of messages 
sent by telegraph during the year is 32,000,000. Nearly 
3,000,000 depositors kept accounts in the Post-office 
Savings Bank, and deposited over £39,000,000 during the 
year. Of every ten persons in England and Wales one is 
a depositor in the Post-office Savings Bank, the average 
amount of deposit being £43 4s. 10d. In Scotland the 
number is 1 in 35, and in Ireland 1 in 48. The gross 
revenue of the Post-office during the year was £9, 413,812 ; 
the expenditure, £6,352,064 ; balance, £2,061,748. 








SOMETHING ABOUT CLOTHES-PINS. 


Propasty very few realize the extent of the’ manufac- 
ture of clothes-pins, aid the capital employed in the busi- 
ness. Their miunufacture is mostly confined to America, 
chiefly the New Englani'States. According to the Bangor 
Journal, one of the most complete and extensive clothes- 
pin factories is’ located at Vanceboro. 

The wood used is mainly white birch and beech. The 
logs are cut and havled to the shore of the lake or the 
streams emptying into it, whence they are floated down to 
the mill. As fast as required they are hauled into the 
mill by a wihdlass and chain; worked by steam-power, 
and sawed into lengths of sixteen to twenty inches—the 
former to be made into pins, and the latter into boards 
for the bexes required in packing. The sixteen-inch 
lengths are next sawed into boards of the requisite thick- 
ness by a single machine, then into strips of the proper 
size by a gang of twelve circular saws, and finally into 
five-inch lengths by a gang of three saws. 

The logs have now been cut up into blocks about five 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch square. Fall- 
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ing, as they leave the saws, on an elevator belt, they are 
carried into an upper story, and, returned to the first 
floor, are deposited in troughs, whence they are fed to the 
turning lathes, of which there are several, each being 
capable of turning eighty pins per minute. They are 
then passed to the slotting-machine, in which a peculiar 
arrangement of knives, inserted in a circular saw, gives 
the slot the proper flange, after which they are automati- 
cally carried by elevator-belts to the drying-bins, on the 
second floor, where they are subjected to a high temper- 
ature, generated by steam-pipes, until thoroughly sea- 
soned. There are several of these bins, the largest of 
which has a capacity of 100 boxes, 72,000 pins, and the 
smaller ones fifty. 

The pins are now ready for polishing and packing. 
The polishing is accomplished by means of perforated 
cylinders, or drums, each capable of holding forty bushels, 
in which the pins are placed and kept constantly revolv- 
ing until they become as smooth as if polished by hand 
with the finest sandpaper. A few minutes before this 
process is completed a small amount of tallow is thrown 
in the drums with the pins, after which a few revolutions 
give them a beautiful, glossy look. 

The polishing drums are suspended directly over the 
packing counter, on the first floor of the mill, and, being 
thus immediately beneath the ceiling of the floor above, 
are readily filled through scuttles from drying bins on the 
second floor, and as easily emptied upon the counter 
below, where they are sorted into first and second grades, 
and packed into boxes of five gross each, The sorting 
and packing are done by girls. Two hundred and fifty 
boxes are packed per day. The market for clothes-pins is 
not confined to any one place, but is found nearly all over 
the world. 


ANN HATHAWAY. 


SHAKESPEARE’s marriage with the placid and apparently 
commonplace Ann Hathaway—and she was several years 
older than himself, to boot—seems, at first sight, as un- 
suitable as that of Burns with his ‘Bonny Jean.” Ann 
was ‘‘sonsy,”’ as we should say in Scotland, and good- 
natured ; and the union was far from an unhappy one for 
the poet, as it was probably a very fortunate match for 
posterity. Had he been caught by some rustic siren who 
could have made cages ag well as nets, he might never 
have come to trouble with his Justice Shallow, and might 
have realized a decent competency in the Stratford wool 
trade. As it was, he had broken bounds for a time before 
his genius rose soaring into the infinite. 

But few men have apparently been more indifferent to 
fame, although it is conceivable that the seeming indiffer- 
ence may have been born of serene self-assurance. Cer- 
tain’ it is that he scarcely gave a second thought to the 
offspring of his brain when they had rapidly taken shape 
undér his flying fingers. He left the capital, when in 
the full flush of his fame, to come back. contentedly to 
comparative obscurity in Stratford. And if his wife had 
something to forgive, she forgave it very freely, and we 
have no doubt made him exceedingly comfortable in his 
maturity. 

William Howitt has read in the Sonnets a very pretty 
and poetical story of Shakespeare's vie batime and conju. 
gal relations. How far it may be fanciful we cannot say ; 
but we are inclined to think there must have been much 
more in Ann Hathaway than most of her husband’s biog- 
raphers have believed. It is unlikely, on the face of it, 
that Shakespeare should have married a woman whose 
soul did not ring responsively to some of the finer chords 
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SONG. 


THERE are dreams of bowers, 
Beautiful and blest, 

Filled with richest flowers, 
That disturb my rest; 


And, with rapture smiling, 
Though all stand reviling, 
They are still beguiling, 

My wan and wayward breast. 


Though I turn, I fly not 

I may not depart; 

I would try, but try not, 

To release my heart. 
And my hopes are flying, 
And my friends are sighing, 
Still on dreams relying— 

I am bound by art. 


Thus the bright snake, coiling 

’Neath the forest tree, 
Wins the bird with wiling, 

To come down and see. 
Like that bird, the lover 
Round his fate will hover, 
Till the blow is over— 

And he falls like me. 


in his own. We suspect that in her fresh bloom and 
simple modesty, as in the sweetness of the homely fra- 
grance she diffused, she resembled some of those old- 
fashioned garden-flowers the dreamer of the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream” loved so dearly. And if it were so, the 
happiest evenings of his life may have been those he 
passed with Ann at Shottery. 








A surr means of overcoming a dislike which we enter- 
tain for any one is to do him a little kindness every day ; 
and the way to overcome a dislike which another may 
feel toward us is to say some little kind word of him 
every day. 

Prove yourself grateful. A grateful heart can never be 
a wicked heart. 








THE FATE OF A FLIRT. 


THE FATE OF A FLIRT.—‘’ SHE DREW QUICKLY BACK TO ESCAPE THE GRASP OF HIS TREACHEROUS HAND, HER FOOT SLIPPED, 
AND SHE FELL FROM THE CLIFF INTO THE HEAVING SEA,.”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 


Vol. XVI., No. 5—36. 
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THE FATE 


THE FATE 


He had soft brown eyes, pale, rather regular features, 
a graceful figure, white teeth, and a very telling smile. 
He was between eight-and-thirty and forty, and would, 


probably, so far as appearances go, remain at that age | 
He had | 


until he could not possibly keep up any longer. 
s1fficient means to support him in a style of quiet elegance, 
a high social standing, and the usual accomplishments of 
men of his calibre. 

He could sing with great expression, pointing the song, 
with tender glances, at the present victim of his wiles ; he 
could draw gracefully, and was well up on all fashionable 
topies of the hour. As a dancer he was unrivaled ; but, 
with all these attractions, he awoke one morning to find 
himself labelled ‘‘ dangerous !” 

His last flirtation had been pronounced “a great deal 
too bad !’’ by the leaders of his set ; and, with infinite 
wisdom, he resolved on “ rusticating”’ until the affair 
should have blown over. 

You see, poor little Fay Maybrooke had been such an 
innocent, simple child, and such a happy favorite during 
her first season, that, when he turned from her, after 
winning her fresh little heart, and left her to fade into 
a quiet, green bed in a fashionable cemetery close by, 


mothers and fathers waxed wrathful and alarmed, and | 


the most popular man of the day found himself tabooed 
in society. 


Under these circumstances, Mr. Vance Vanceleigh 


looked abroad into the world, in order to find some | 


unhackneyed spot in which to remain until the social 
atmosphere cleared again. 

Toa man of means, this was an easy task ; and in the 
month when the white roses were budding over Fay May- 
brooke, Mr. Vanceleigh found himself domesticated in the 
cottage of a fisherman, many miles from the city, and in a 
spot remote from the seream of a locomotive, or the possi- 
bility of receiving or sending a telegram. 


Old Pete Carne was no common toiler of the sea, for, | 
though his fishing-smack was seldom moored in the little | 
bay, four gigantic sons managed the broad acres of the | 


old homestead farm, while two accompanied him on his 
fishing exeursions, which were undertaken as much for 
pleasure as for profit. 

Six tall sons had Pete Carne, and three daughters—the 


boys, clean-limbed, bronzed young athletes, honest of 


heart and rough of speech, with a strong love for three 
things beneath the sun—the homestead, the wide sea, and 
their three sisters ; and the girls, such women as men see 
once or twice in a lifetime—large, statuesque, with an ex- 
uberance of life and beauty, and goodness of an uncon- 
ventional kind, that resembled the wild yet healthful 
breezes which eame dashing into the fervid Summer 
across the broad Atlantie. They, in common with their 
brothers, possessed that wide honesty of soul which throws 
abroad so genial a glow that it blinds them to the want 
of it in others. If uninformed, they were intelligent ; if 
lacking the polish given by society, they possessed the 
untrammeled grace imparted by Nature. 

Morally and physically, they were fine young people, 
and it was little wonder that old Pete Carne, a stately, 
simple, hoary-headed man, should, as he took his place at 
the well-filled supper-table, look round the wide circle of 
blooming faces with a pride which was indeed pardon- 
able. At his right hand, in the seat of honor, was Mr. 
Vaneeleigh — rather more bronzed than when he left 
town, but as imperturbably elegant as ever. And oppo- 


site him, Margaret, the youngest of Pete’s nine children. 





OF A FLIRT. 





OF A FLIRT. 


At a glanee you could see that Judith and Grace were 
more handsome women than the slight, pale girl sitting 
| so quietly between them ; but she was to them what the 
tender green foliage is to the richly colored blossom— 
her milder beauty toned down the vivid coloring of theirs, 
| and both were gainers by the contrast. Margaret was 
just eighteen ; Grace, blooming, merry Grace, was tweaty ; 
and stately, dark-browed Judith would soon number 
twenty-seven years. 

It was plainly to be seen that Mr. Vanceleigh was a 
general favorite, as well with the men as with the girls, 
| and, indeed, he spared no pains to make and keep up a 

favorable impression. 

Through the open doors of the red-tiled keeping-room, 
on one side a picture of Arcadian fields, with swaths of 
newly cut grass lying along them, was visible; on the 
other, the glittering surface of the sea, heaving its billows 
of gold under the blaze of the setting sun. A mingled 
perfume of field and ocean pervaded the place, and the 
slender masts of the Pearl were visible, as she rocked on 

the long undulations of the bay below. 

| The low murmur of the surf, mingled with the distant 
tinkling of cattle bells, and the drowsy buzz of insects, 
were all pleasantly suggestive, and the merry talk and 
| laughter at the board, if rather loud and energetic, was 
something new and refreshing to the slightly used-up Mr. 
Vanceleigh. He rather enjoyed leaning back in his chair, 
idly pulling the grape-like clusters of red currants from 
their stalks, watching the picturesque group surrounding 
him, and joining in their lively talk. 

It was noticeable to one acquainted with the nature of 
the man, that he took very little notice of Margaret, 
while his relations with the elder girls were frankly agree- 
able. It was possible that, with the remembrance of Fay 
| Maybrooke still fresh upon him, he was sufficiently mag- 
nanimous to forbear exerting his fascination upon this 
simple country girl, pleasant pastime as would have been 
the winning and breaking of so fresh and tender a heart. 

Judith and Grace, he speedily found, were rendered 
impervious to his tender glances, had he been minded to 
bestow them on them, by the simple fact that they were 
soon to wed men whom they frankly and entirely loved, 
| and would have withered him with the scorn in their wide, 
black eyes, had they discovered him trying to oust their 
‘* bosoms’ lords ” from their thrones. 

As for Margaret herself, she was a shy child, and rarely 
lifted her hazel eyes to the face of her father’s guest. She 
was a pretty creature, with the delicate coloring of a sea- 
shell, a form searcely yet rounded into the graceful curves 
of early womanhood, and still retaining the eyes and 
smile ofa child. Verily, Mr. Vanée Vanceleigh was much 
to be commended for his generous forbearance ! 

Presently, the family meal being ended, each of the 
group separated to his or her business, and Mr. Vance- 
leigh, being left to himself, strolled round to a certain 
| vine-sereened corner in the garden, overlooking the sea, 
where of late he had taken to smoking his evening cigar. 
A little rustic bench stood in the shadow of the vines, 
and was at present oecupied by two very usual objects in 
country life—a fat black kitten, between whose mischiev- 
ous paws lay a ball of blue, home-made yarn, and a par- 
tially finished sock, from which in its play it had managed 
to extract one of the shining knitting-needles ; and which, 
satisfied with its performance, now lay blinking lazily at 
Mr. Vanceleigh ; who, puffing at his cigar, came to the 
rescue of the sock, and had just sueceeded in detaching 












































the yarn from the tenacious claws of the kitten, when the 
owner of the damaged work appeared, and proved to be 
Margaret, but no longer the silent, shy creature of a few 
minutes before. 

Her brown eyes did not fall before the welcoming 
ylance of his, but returned the glance with one to the full 
as tender. 

The sock fell to the ground, and, taking her little hand 
in his, he drew her down to the rustic seat. 

‘Come at last, Margaret,” he said, tenderly stroking 
the short, child-like hair, and smiling one of his danger- 
our smiles into her eyes. 

The sun had by this time set, and the thin crescent of the 
new moon hung low in the sky, while the atmosphere and 
dimly flushed sea yet retained something of the glory of 
the departed day. 

A gently and melancholy wind stirred the vine-icaves, 
and the Fates seemed indeed propitious for the favorable 
display of Mr. Vanceleigh’s favorite accomplishment of 
flirtation. 

Well! he had known this child for six short weeks, 
and in the hollow of his cruel white hand he held her 
heart. His hackneyed phrases of tenderness, his honeyed 
words, had done their work well. It would not have 
suited him that clear-eyed Judith should, as Margaret 
proposed, be admitted to their confidence, and the pro- 
gress of affairs had hitherto been securely hidden from 
the family. 

Mr. Vanceleigh did not possess any considerable share of 
courage, and he held a very just and well-grounded idea 
that the Carne family would probably fiercely resent what 
he mentally termed his ‘‘ pour passer le temps ” intercourse 
with Margaret. Of course, it was nothing more. Before 
the fields of grain yonder were ripe for the harvest, they 
would have parted, assuredly, for ever ; and, while dim 
visions of more than elysian happiness were floating be- 
fore the eyes of the happy girl, as she leaned silently 
against her lover’s arm, he was vaguely speculating as to 
how she would “ take” his contemplated desertion. 

If a vision of a certain little mound in Greenwood rose 
before him, it conveyed no warning, and implanted no 
single thrill of compuncetion in his breast concerning his 
present occupation. He would go away, and remember 
her as merely one of the many whose affections he had 
sacrificed to his vanity—that is, if, in the whirl of his 
daily life, her very existence should ever reeur to him, 
which was merely possible, as a retentive memory was 
certainly not one of his gifts. 

Presently he roused himself from his speeulative mood, 
and, in a low voice, began to sing te her some grace- 
ful, trifling verses of his own, which musically enough 
rang to the changes on her own name. He had a certain 
sift of this kind, whieh distantly resembled. genius, and 
which he found a valuable auxiliary, indeed, in his favor- 
ite pursuit. 

‘“*You like my name, then ?” 
song was ended. 

Hé smiled down into her eyes, and quoted : 


said Margaret, when the 


*J’ai toujours sur mon coeur éecrite 
Le nom si doux de Marguerite,” 


and laughed lightly at the puzzled look in the hazel eyes 
which sought the interpretation in his. 
‘A free translation of which, my pretty bird, is : 
«Por ever in my heart is set 
The sweetest name of Margaret.’” 
“Por ever !” echoed Margaret, with a certain wistful- 
ness in her voice. ‘‘ Will you love my name and me for 


ever.” i 





THE FATE OF A FLIRT. 








He rose and laughed, and lifted her from the bench in 
his arms, and kissed the questioning lips with such ten- 
derness, that she was more than answered. Then he re- 
leased her somewhat hurriedly, for Judith’s voice was 
calling her, and Judith’s firm step was advancing toward 
them ; and, while the slight figure sped away through the 
silvery twilight, he relighted his cigar, and, smiling, sat 
under the vines in the quivering moonlight, until the 
chilly breath of the nightwind from the sea warned him 
into the house. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Vanceleigh’s portmanteau was packed, and every- 
thing was in readiness for his departure, on the morrow, 
from the Carne Homestead. He had only one act to per- 
form before he should go ; and, having had considerable 
experience in such affairs, he did not allow it to trouble 
him materially, as he strolled slowly along the cliffs with 
Margaret, pale and sorrowful, by his side. 

That he was going to leave her she knew, and that 
knowledge alone would have wrung her tender heart ; but 
of late, without suspecting him of faithlessness to her, a 
shadow had crept into the sunshine of her happiness. 

He still spoke frequently of love, and he was more de- 
termined than ever on keeping their half-engagement a 
secret from the family. Yet it was at his request that, 
this evening, they had chosen the lonesome cliff-road for 
their last stolen walk. He could not forego the pleasure 
of watching her face when he should break to her the 
stern fact that the parting between them would be final, 
and here they were not likely to be interrupted. It was 
a necessary sacrifice to his all-absorbing vanity. 

The evening was ominous of storm. The sky westward 
was a dull, yet lurid sheet of crimson, imparting a san- 
guine hue to the leaden-colored and motionless ocean, and 
heavy banks of sulphur-tinged clouds were rolling in de- 
tached masses over the heavens. To the east lay a dense 
line of unbroken blackness, through which long flashos of 
lightning quivered, and the air was full of that mysterious 
vibration which portends a coming tempest. Occasion- 
ally a sudden gust of wind struck the ocean, scattering a 
shower of spray, and the ghostly forms of several white 
gulls glided close to the surface of the water. 

Their way lay over a narrow path leading along the face 
of the cliffs, at a considerable elevation from the water, 
and where the path terminated in a kind of recess in the 
rock, forming a sheltered resting-place, generally secure 
from interruption, and commanding a fine view of the 
ocean. 

Here Mr. Vanceleigh paused, and seating himself on a 
detached fragment of rock, drew Margaret down beside 
him, and for some moments neither spoke. 

T do not consider it necessary to relate here the terms in 
which he broke to the poor child his cruel purpose. He 
did it skillfully, and in a manner which, in all his experi- 
ences of the kind, had prevented the possibility of a 
‘‘scene.” He assumed that they had Joth been acting a 
little graceful comedy, simply for amusement, and to 
while away the monotony of country life ; but, unfortu- 
nately, he had not remembered the important fact that 
hitherto he had had to deal with the conventional young 
lady of society, who had been taught that one of the first 
duties of life was to keep her feelings, or at least the ex- 
pression of them, strictly under control. He was, there- 
fore, somewhat surprised, and most agreeably fluttered, 
by the burst of uncontrollable grief and wounded pride 
with which Margaret received his disclosure. He could 
have wished, perhaps, that her face had erimsoned, in- 
stead of paling to that death-like pallor, and that her 
dark eyes had flashed, in place of widening and darkening 
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as though she saw some ghastly spectre. She rose from 
the rock and faced him—the quickly gathering storm 
blowing the short, thick curls back from her face, her 
hands clasped together tightly, her eyes almost terrible 
in their piercing intensity as they scanned his features. 

By this time the storm was on them—the thunder roar- 
ing like heavy artillery, the lightning breaking in blinding 
cataracts of flame, while the ocean, like a partially aroused 
giant, was beginning to moan and toss under the lashing 
wind, which swayed the slender figure of Margaret as it 
might have done a lily-stem. She stood dangerously near 
the brink of 
the cliff, and 
involuntarily 
Mr. Vancleigh 
started to his 
feet and 
stretched out 
his hand to 
draw her from 
her perilous 
position. Un- 
conscious of 
her danger, she 
drew quickly 
back, to escape 
the clasp of the 
white, treacher- 
ous hand; her 
foot slipped ; 
and, with a 
single cry, 
drowned in a 
terrific roar of 
thunder, Mar- 
garet fell from 
the cliff into 
the slowly 
heaving sea, 
thewhite agony 
of her face il- 
lumined by a 
flash of light- 
ning so vivid, 
that it seemed 
like the univer- 
sal conflagra- 
tion of earth 
and sky. 

Nemesis had 
at length over- 
taken Mr. 
Vanceleigh. 
Until his death 
he saw _ but 
one scene—the 
white face of 
his victim, as the moaning waters closed over the golden 
head ; for the flash which had illuminated her drowning 
form had quenched for ever in him the glorious blessing 
of vision ; and, blind and alone, with the haunting horror 
of that scene ever before him, he wandered through 
foreign lands, seeking, but vainly, for the bliss which he 
should never know of—forgetfulness ! 








Ammaptuity is the sunshine of the soul, which causes 
smiles to bloom on the lips, and expands the heart as the 
rays of the sun open the buds of the rose. 








NASR-ER-EDDIN, SHAH OF PERSIA. 





LAND OF THE LION AND SUN. 
SKETCHES or MODERN PERSIA. 


By C. J. Witts, M.D., oF THE ENGLISH TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT IN PERSIA, 

Fesrvary 12th, 1867, after going 480 miles chupper (on 
horseback), we were met about twenty miles from Te- 
heran by Major S——, the director of the Persian tele- 
graph department ; Mr. B——, my medical chief; and 
Messrs. T and M——, secretaries of the English Lega- 
tion. They escorted us to a place called Kerrij, a palace 
of the Shah’s, 
gave us a 
sumptuous 
dinner, and we 
lay down to 
sleep in huge 
rooms,gay with 
paint, gilding 
and colored 
glass. A mighty 
brew of egg- 
flip prevented 
a wakeful 
night, and the 
next morning 
we rode over a 
muddy plain to 
Colonel S——’s 
house, in Tehe- 
ran, which was 
to be my home 
till I started 
for ‘‘down 
country.” 

Teheran 
struck me as 
a poor place, 
particularly 
from the out- 
side of the 
town; the 
streets were 
narrow, and the 
houses seemed 
mostly of plas- 
tered mud, or 
of mud alone. 
And when we 
reached Col. 
S——’s house, 
on the outside 
the prospect 
was not invit- 
ing, but no 
sooner were 
we inside than 
everything was comfortable ; good doors, good windows, 
carpets of great beauty, chairs—only try to do without 
these for a few days, and then, and then only, does one 
appreciate their comfort—big settees and divans, and a 
host of smart and attentive servants. Tea and pipes at 
once ; a warm bath, much needed, in prospect, and, above 
all, the freedom from the morning’s call to boot - and - 
saddle at an unearthly hour. 

My especial chief, Mr. B——, soon appears, accompa- 
nied by his big black dog, Topsy, who comes into all the 
rooms and sits on all the settees ; there is a fine sense of 
liberty in this. Mr. B—~— warns me that I must not 
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hope to make anything by the practice of medicine—that 
he never did, and I never shall; but that there is a fine 
field for gratuitous work. 

He then explains to me the Persian system of medicine. 
It has its advantages in its delightful simplicity. All dis- 
eases are cold or hot. All remedies are hot orcold. A 
hot disease requires a cold remedy, and vice-versa. 

Now, if the Persian doctor is called in, and has any 
doubt as to the nature of the disorder, he prescribes a hot 
remedy, let us say; if the patient gets better, he was 
right ; if worse, then he prescribes a cold remedy, and 
sticks to it. He thus gets over all need for diagnosis, all 
physiological treatment, and he cannot, according to his 
own lights, be wrong. 

Usually the Europcan doctor is distrusted, only called 
in when the patient is breathing his last, or by the very 
rich or very poor. 

The Persian New Year was about to commence, and, as 
there is always a jubilee reception of all the foreign am- 
bassadors by the Shah, it was decided that Colonel G 
should be presented at it by the minister, and I, too, was to 
have the pleasure of seeing the splendors of the Persian 
Court. 





New Year’s Day came; the excitement was great. It | 


appeared that uniform of some sort was de rigueur, and 
Colonel G kindly lent me a blue frock-coat with 
many frogs, and a gold-laced cap ; a pair of uniform inex- 
pressibles with a broad red stripe, were got from some 
one else ; a cavalry sabre and a pair of buckskin gloves 
completed the semi-military appearance which is pos- 
sessed by officers of the English army on the stage ; there 
they always live in uniform, off it never ; a pair of goloshes 
were also donned ! 

Otf we all went on horseback. The streets were 
crowded ; every one, to the poorest, in new clothes, for 
the Persian, on this auspicious day, always puts on a 
new suit. 

The din was tremendous. Gradually we neared the 
palace, and getting down at one of the side doors of it, 
we entered in the order of our rank, the ambassador and 
Colonel G , in full uniform, with cocked hats, leading 
the procession ; then came the secretaries, then the mis- 
sion-doctor, the major, then my chief, while I came last 
and least, the junior of all. 

Passing through many courtyards crowded with gran- 
dees and their servants, we came into a handsome apart- 
ment well provided with chairs ; there we found the other 
ambassadors and their suites, viz., the French, Russian 
and Turkish, who had preceded our party ; they were in 
full dress, and wore all their Orders. 

Pipes were handed round, and then trays of sherbet 
(iced water flavored with syrups) and coffee ; also a pro- 
fusion of sweetmeats. 

After some half hour the master of ceremonies—who 
was arrayed in the tall turban of cashmere shawls, the 
long robe of the same trimmed with fur, and the red 
stockings, that constitute the Court dress of Persia ; dec- 
orated with numerous Orders, and the portrait of his 
sovereign set in diamonds— preceded Mr. Alison, who, 
as the “‘doyen” of the ambassadors, took precedence of 
the other nationalities ; and ushered us in. 

A few of the royal bodyguard, or ‘‘ gholams,” with their 
guns in red cloth cases slung over their shoulders, stood 
about in motionless groups ; also some of the King’s min- 
isters and more favored servants chatted in whispers ; 
while at an open window sat the Shah-in-Shah, or King of 
Kings and Asylum of the Universe. 

The Shah was, on our entrance, no longer sitting, but 
lounged against a table; on it lay his jeweled sword, 








which, covered as it was with diamonds, literally glittered 
in the strong sunbeams—these also illuminated the jewels 
with which the King really blazed ; the royal plume, or 
‘“‘jika,” of white feathers and diamonds, trembled on the 
black hat of finest Astrachan lambskin, shimmering with 
rays of many-colored light. 

I learnt afterward that as the Shah, if he sits himself, is 
obliged to give seats to the ambassadors, he avoided it by 
not sitting down, but lounged in the manner described. 
There was nothing particularly striking in the room ; it 
was much over-decorated, and in the most barbarous taste ; 
the carpets, however, were valuable. 

The ambassadors now all gave the King a military 
salute, and so did the suites and hangers-on. To this his 
Majesty returned a not over-gracious nod. The Kins, 
now addressed them in turn, and each ambassador replied 
through his dragoman, or Oriental secretary, replying to 
the questions as to his soyereign’s health, and congratu- 
lating the Shah on his festival. Mr. Alison presented a 
new secretary, and introduced Colonel G——, who was 
favorably received, and in fluent and graceful Persian he 
| replied to the Shah’s queries, and made somewhat of a 
speech on telegraph matters, which was also graciously 
received, the Shah assenting frequently. The King now 
unceremoniously left the room, and every one saluted. 

The royal salaam was over, and we struggled through 
the crowd within the palace to our horses at the gate, and 
rode home through a happy mob, having assisted at a 
great Persian festival. 

Captain Pierson, of whose division I was in medical 
charge, played the concertina, cornet and piano, and 
suggested to me as a pastime that he should teach me the 
cornet. To this [ assented; and the first thing was to 
learn to blow. The flat roof, at sunset, was my place to 
practice, and here I blew to my heart’s content. I only 
blew one note of various loudness, and to my astonishi- 
ment found I had a rival, whose lungs were stronger than 
mine ; he, too, blew one note in rapid succession, I 
blew—he blew—but his were decidedly the stronger 
sounds, and he blew longer. I kept up my blowing, bus 
soon came down, feeling my inferiority. 

The next night I was alone, my rival absent. I blew 

my one note in rapid succession, till I could blow no 
more. Suddenly I heard cries, and sounds of beating, 
and shouts of men and women—a row evidently. I blew 
on. 
, Next morning the British agent, Synd Houssein (these 
native agents are appointed by the English Legation in 
lieu of consuls throughout Persia at the great cities ; they 
are really news-writers, but act as consuls, and look after 
English interests), came to Pierson with a long face, 
saying that a complaint had been made to him by the 
Governor, of the conduct of the sahibs in his (Pierson’s) 
house. 

It appears that when the bath is full of men, and the 
time allotted to them expires, the bath is cleared, and the 
bath-man, on ils being empty, blows on a buffalo-horn for 
a few minutes a succession of notes. This is the signal to 
the expectant women, and so on, when the time for the 
ladies expires for the men. The bath-man was my un- 
known rival. 

The day before, the bath being full of women, I pro- 
ceeded to our roof to indulge in cornet practice. My 
efforts, alas ! were so like the solos of the bath-man, that 
the men of our quarter rushed to, and into the sacred pre- 
cincts of, the bath. The women who were inside were 
furious at the unexpected intrusion, and called on their 
male relatives for protection. A fight ensued, which only 
ceased on both parties uniting to give the innocent bath- 
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man a sound thrashing; which, having thoroughly ac- 
complished to their satisfaction, and broken his buffalo 
horn, they retired—hine ille lachryme. The matter was 
soon explained, and a small present consoled the beaten 
bath-man, and I gave up the cornet. 

On Pierson’s return to Hamadan, I gladly prepared to 
start with him for Kermanshah. My traps were not 
numerous—a folding-table, four chairs, a tressel bedstead, 
and two bullock-trunks formed one load ; and my bedding 
in a case, made of carpet, bound with leather, and sur- 
mounted by my heal-man, another; my groom was 
perched on a third, sitting on the clothing of the two 
horses, and carrying their head and heel ropes and the 
stable spade, with which their bed of ‘‘pane” (dried 
horse-dung) is prepared at night, and the copper bucket 
for watering them. 

The cook, with all his batterie de cuisine, had the fourth, 
and Ramazan and the contents of the dispensary took two 
more. I think another was charged with bottled beer, 
and, of course, we each rode our horses. The stages 
were ¢ 
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Or miles, 112; farsakhs, 28, 


Kermanshah looks well, and appears surrounded by a 
grassy plain, a very unusual sight in Persia. The town 
had an air of prosperity, and the people were well fed 
and well clothed. It occupied several small hills, and 
hence appeared considerably larger than it was. 

Like all Persian towns, the strects were narrow, and 
save in the bazars, in which were the shops, ‘one saw 
nothing but dead walls, each house having an arched en- 
trance closed by a heavy, unpainted wooden door, with 
many big nails in it. ~ 

The causeway was generally some three feet wide, and 
raised a yard from the ground, and frequently ran on both 
sides of a path a yard wide and often two feet deep in 
mud or water, looking like a ditch, but it was really the 
road (save, the mark!) for horses, mules and camels. 
Many of the houses were built of burnt bricks, and the 
place seemed busier than Hamadan. I noticed many 
Arabs about wearing the gay Bagdad dress, with fez and 
small turban. The town was straggling, with many open 
spaces. 

I continued to stay with Pierson, not moving into my 
own quarters till he left Kermanshah. 

When orders came that the line from Teheran via Hama- 
dan and Kermanshah was to be handed over to the Per- 
sians, I received orders to march across country to 
Ispahan, to which station I was now appointed. 

We started—Mr. Hughes. clerk in charge of Kerman- 
shah office, and his wife ; Sergeant Hockey, line inspector, 
and his wife ; and two signallers, all of whom, with my- 
self, were transferred to the Ispahan section. 

We went as far as Kangawar upon the post-road toward 
Hamadan, and then turned off on a less-known route to 
Ispahan, via Khonsar and Gulpigon. 

A ridiculous incident occurred to us near Khonsar. As 
we were marching across an immense plain, we noticed 
men in a crowd on the side of the mountains ; they were 
all armed, and seemed over a hundred in number. We 
were considerably alarmed to see that they ran in a body 
toward our caravan, which we had no doubt would now 
be looted, for what were three revolvers and a cavalry 
sabre against a hundred armed men? The muleteers ran 








away, shouting ‘‘Doz, doz!” ‘ (Thieves, thieves !") We 
could not save ourselves by flight, for two of the party 
were married—Mr. Hughes and Sergeant Hockey—and 
their wives were in palikees, or covered paniers, on the 
mules, 

The armed crowd advanced at a run ; we put ourselves 
on the supposed danger-side of the caravan. The mules 
had all stopped when the drivers ran away, and to our de-! 
light we found that the armed men were merely sone 
villagers who had fled to the mountains rather than pay 
excessive taxes. These poor fellows begged us to inter- 
cede with the Governor of Ispahan for them on our ar- 
rival, which we promised to do. Our muleteers, seeing 
there was no fighting, now returned ; we put up our re- 
volvers, and on we went. 

At length we arrived in Julfa, the Armenian village on 
the further side of the Ispahan River, after seventeen days’ 
marching from Kermanshah, and two occupied by our 
halt in Gougas. We had found the grass and young 
wheat high there, and plenty of lambs to be bought; but 
Ispahan was not so forward, the trees being only just in 
leaf, and weather cold. 

Almost as soon as I arrived in Julfa I received a visit 
from the prince’s hakim-bashi, Mirza Abdul Wahab. 
This gentleman, a native of Kashan, had received his 
medical education in Paris, and was an M.D. of its 
University. He described his life in Ispahan as dull in 
the extreme, that he was never off duty save when the 
prince-governor was asleep, and that his anxieties on 
account of the vagaries of his charge were great. Tha 
Mirza had spent seven years in France, and had married 
there ; he had also two native wives (his French wife after- 
ward came to Teheran, but soon returned to France). He 
complained of the many hours he had to stand, etiquette 
forbidding any other attitude in the prince’s presence. 
He told me that he had to read poetry to his Royal High- 
nes for many hours each day. 

‘‘Not that I mind reading poetry,” said he ; “ but no 
one listens, which is provoking in the extreme.” 

The doctor told me of the trials and troubles of his 
position, his long hours of duty, and his many anxieties 
when his young charge was ill. 

‘Your arrival is a great thing,” he said; ‘‘ you can 
speak as I cannot dare to, and you can insist on proper 
directions being carried out. At present, when the prince 
is indisposed, all the visitors and all the old women pre- 
scribe, and as he tries all the remedies, he becomes really 
ni.” 

I went to the principal bazar of the town to buy car- 
pets, for I had disposed of most of my own on leaving 
Kermanshah, to lessen the weight of my luggage. I was 
shown several hundred carpets, some four by seven 
yards, down to little rugs a yard square. Some of the 
finer carpets astonished me by their beauty, and also their 
price—forty pounds was a usual figure for a large and 
handsome carpet. 

The finer and more valuable carpets were not new—in 
fact, few really good carpets are made nowadays. At 
the time I am speaking of (sixteen years ago), the magenta 
aniline dyes were unknown to the carpet-makers of Persia, 
and all the colors except the greens were fast. Nowa- 
days the exact reverse is the case, A very brilliant carpet 
is produced, and if a wet handkerchief is rubbed on it, 
the colors come off; these are not fast, and the carpet is 
worthless. ts 

The aniline dyes are partivularly used in the Meshed 
carpets, and as these are the showiest and most attractive 
they are largely exported. Of course a native will not 





look at them, for when he buys a carpet he expects it to 
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last at least a century. He is generally not disappointed. 
One sees many carpets which are quite fifty years old with 
scarcely a sign of wear. 

At the time of which I am speaking, carpets had very 
seldom been exported from Persia, and consequently 
there was no rubbish manufactured ; now (1883) it is 
quite different ; if a very good carpet is wanted, an old 
one must be bought. . 

The principal crop in the neighborhood of Ispahan is 
the poppy ; this is the white variety, and has heen grown 
with great success in Persia, particularly in Ispahan. It 
has enriched the peasants, but rendered grain and other 
produce much dearer, as, of course, much less is culti- 
vated. The young plants are carefully thinned till they 
are a foot apart, and the ground is kept clear of weeds. 
When the poppy is in flower, and just as the petals are 
about to fall, the laborers, principally under the direction 
of men from Yezd, who are supposed to understand the 
method of collecting opium better than the rest of the 
Persians, score the seed-vessels with a small three-bladed 
knife, making three small gashes an eighth of an inch 
apart and three-quarters or half an inch long at one cut. 
This operation is performed in the afternoon. From these 
gashes the opium exudes in tears, and these are carefully 
collected at early dawn. The process is repeated a 
second, and even a third time. 

And here lies the danger of the opium-crop. Should a 
shower of heavy rain descend the product is absolutely 
nil, the exuded opium being all washed away by the rain. 
All around Ispahan, where there is good land, and it is 
not exhausted, nothing can be seen for miles but these 
fields of white poppies, and the scenery is thus rendered 
very monotonous. 

The cost of living in Persia is very low ; and to give an 
insight into the actual expense of housekeeping, I may 
say that on about five hundred pounds a year I was able 
to live in Ispahan, keeping— 
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These servants all clothed themselves, and were not fed 
by me, save in sharing the remnants of the meals. 

About fourteen pounds of tobacco was expended in my 
house, at a cost of eight kerans, each month. 

A substantial breakfast of three or four courses was 
served at twelve, tea and a snack being taken on waking. 
And a solid meal of four courses and a desert was taken at 
eight as dinner. Tea and cakes at four, previous to the 
daily ride. 

The bill for messing myself, my wife, two children, and 
our English nurse, together with our horse-keep for five 
horses, our house-rent being included, and the servants’ 
pay, was about thirty-five pounds a month. Of course 
our English nurse’s wages were not included in this, nor 
our bill for European wines and tinned provisions. These 
latter were, however, quite needless, save when traveling, 
when it is difficult to obtain supplies, or anything but 
the roughest food. I found the cost of living pretty 
much the same in Ispahan, Teheran and Shiraz. At 
Hamadan and Kermanshah prices used to be much less, 





but are now, I think, nearly the same. 





Early in June 1869 I left under orders for Shiraz. 

There is little enough to be seen in a march from Ispa- 
han to Shiraz, and the greater part of the journey was 
done at night to avoid the heat. 

Kum-i-shah, a large city, with many shrines and a great 
resort of pilgrims, is not seen much of by the tired tray- 
eler. Abadeh is little more than a large village ; while 
Dehbeed, the coldest place in Persia, save in the high 
mountains, has merely a telegraph-office and post-house, 
the caravanserai being in ruins. Beyond this, one comes 
to Murghab and the tomb of Cyrus. Then the Persepolis 
plain, with Persepolis (Takht-i-Jemshid) and Naksh-i-Rus- 
tam on the opposite side of the valley. 

To those who desire to get a graphic and correct ac- 
count of Persepolis, I would recommend Ussher’s “‘ Jour- 
ney from London to Persepolis,” p. 533. All that can he 
said about it is said by him, and, being no archwologist, 
it would be impertinence were I to attempt a description. 
I have often passed it, and when marching have frequent! y 
visited it ; but my curiosity was always exceeded by my 
anxiety to either reach Shiraz, or proceed on my journey 
to Ispahan. Accurate as he is, I regret to see that Ussher 
perpetuates the legend of the Miana bug, winding it up 
with the pathetic sentence : ‘‘ All vital energy fading away 
from the emaciated frame, the victim perishes at the en<, 
a prey to the fatal venom” ( p. 654, ibid.). 

After a fifteen days’ march over desolate plains without 
any sign of vegetation, save sparse gardens round some 
few of the villages and the green valley of Yezdicast (or 
Yzdecast as the natives call it), the view of Shiraz is cer- 
tainly grand and pleasing. 

Of course, distance lends enchantment, and it looks so 
clean and so cool, particularly after fifteen days’ march- 
ing, that a strong contrast is presented to most Persian 
towns, whose mud walls, as a rule, are seen from afar. 

Shiraz is, however, embowered in gardens and cultiva- 
tion. On the right, the Bagh-i-No, or New Garden ; on 
the left, the Bagh-i-Jahn-i-ma, the Garden of my Soul, 
full of cypresses, which give, from their peculiar deep 
green, a coolness to the scene very rarely seen in Persia ; 
little oases of garden can be seen in the well-cultivated 
and smiling plain beyond the whitish city, and within the 
walls are the palaces of the governor, with their gardens 
full of trees, and numerous large private houses, whose 
gardens are ornamented by huge planes. 

The green swamps of Karabagh, to which Shiraz prob- 
ably owes its unhealthiness, bound the view ; but overtho 
mist that hangs above them tower the dark purple mounu- 
tains that bound the Shiraz valley. 

One soon finds out that one has reached another coun- 
try. Instead of the thrift of the Ispahani and his mor- 
tified look—his dress mece purely for comfort anil 
economy, and his donkey or.ambling pony—the Shirazi 
smiling, joking, singing, clad, if he can by any means at- 
tain it, in gayest-colored silk, the turban frequently dis- 
carded, even among the aged, for the jaunty hat of finest 
cloth or lambskin, the well-dyed and kept mustaches, and 
the long love-locks, with the hat of the smallest size and 
latest mode cocked with a knowing air among the beaux ; 
the universal pistols at the holsters, the well-appointe:| 
and gay horse-trappings, and the well-bred, well-fed, 
well-groomed horses, all with some breed in them, liko 
their riders. These men are a different race from tho 
more northern Persians ; polite, at times débonnaire, they 
seem to enjoy life, and are in no way the down-trodden 
race that the Ispahani seems ; with them it is a word and 
a blow. There is little fanaticism and some religion. 
Greyhounds, hawks, and even half-bred hunting dogs of 
sorts abound, and all are clean and well-looking. 
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As one approaches the walls, which are much ruined 
and surrounded by a dry ditch, the garden of Dilgoosha 
(heartsease), the property of the Kawam, the hereditary 
calamter or mayor of the town, and another huge Govern- 
ment garden, the Bagh-i-Takht (or throne-garden), with 
numerous private ones stretching in every direction, vary- 
ing in size from two to one hundred and fifty acres, come 
into sight. 

The dry bed of the river—it is only running say for two 
months in early Spring, and is at times for a day or two 
a raging torrent—is now crossed by a steep bridge, and 
{ canter off to our superintendent’s (Captain St. J——) 
quarters by a road skirting the town ditch, thus avoid- 
ing a march through the crowded bazars. 

Here Shiraz wine is given me for the first time, and I 
am sadly disappointed ; it is intensely bitter, and not 
very clear (when I first came to Shiraz it was only bottled 
for sending up country); it is very strong and very 
genuine, however. After some years I got used to it, and 
cared for no other native wine than what Moore calls 
“the yellow weepings of the Shiraz vine,” which rather 
looks as if he pronounced it Shi-raz, whereas the real 
sound is Shee-rarz. 

The climate is much hotter than Ispahan ; snow is rare, 
though at times very heavy. At night, as a rule, during 
three months of the year, one sleeps on one’s roof in the 
open air. {ntermittent fever, diarrhea, dysentery and 
typhoid are frequent. Guinea-worm among those who 
have come from the Persian Gulf is often seen, and 
cholera of a severe type is a frequent epidemic ; diph- 
theria and small-pox are rife. Shiraz is not a healthy 
place, and drink in this hot climate has many victims. 
Ophthalmia, too, is a great scourge, but phthisis here is 
happily unknown, and is rare in Persia. 

The famine was now setting-in in Persia seriously—for 
two years not a drop of rain had failen ; the crowds of pro- 
fessional beggars were reinforced by really hungry people, 
thefts from shops became common, as did burglaries, and 
the roads were now very unsafe. In the corn-chandlers’ 
shops very small supplies of grain were seen, and these 
much adulterated by the addition of dust, stones, ete. 
The bakers baked as little bread as they could, mixing 
their dough in as small quantities and as slowly as pos- 
sible; the loaves became gradually worse and worse, 
though the price remained nominally the same. The 
coarse barley-bread ceased to be baked altogether, and at 
last the bakers refused to sell to the crowds which formed 
at their shop doors, unless they were their regular custom- 
ers, and then only for ready money, and one small loaf to 
each person, selling by weight being discontinued alto- 
gether. All who had enough ready money laid in a store 
of grain and flour. 

Those who had cheap horses and donkeys sold them, 
and the price of the cheaper class of horses fell very low, 
till at last beasts were turned out as worthless, and killed 
and eaten by the poor. 

Meat fell in price, but this did not much help those 
who had no money to buy even bread. Large establish- 
ments were suddenly reduced ; the armies of hangers-on, 
who live on the leavings of the rich and their attendants, 
were now thrown upon the streets. Many of the bakers 
and butchers closed their shops and fled. 

Mule-hire rose to an almost prohibitive price, and it 
must be remembered that this, in a country where all 
transport is by mule and camel, meant the paralysis of 
trade. All the animals, save of the very rich, presented a 
half-starved appearance. In tho waste grounds near the 
towns, and by the sides of the high roads, lay the bodies 
of dead and dying mules and horses, 


Flour became adulterated, and was ground at home by 
the consumers. Grandees and merchants began to lay in 
stores of grain from their villages, disposing of none, al- 
though an enormous profit could be obtained on the con- 
tents of their granaries. The Governors of the towns 
seized grain, or paid for it a nominal price, and sealed it 
up in the public or Government grain stores. Provender 
on the high roads became unattainable. 

Prices, though steadily rising for all descriptions of 
cereals, suddenly dropped on the hope of rain, only to 
rise in a few hours to a still more serious figure. The 
lower classes began to pledge and sell their copperware, 
tools, arms and clothing. In the post-houses, where 
from six to ten horses were generally kept, only two, and 
at times none, were seen. 

Villagers in quest of food began now to pour into the 
towns, and remained herding in starving crowds in the 
mosques, having neither the means nor the strength to 
return to their homes. The charity of the Persians them- 
selves was nearly exhausted, for each rich man had to 
feed his crew of hungry servants and their families. Thi 
few unorganized attempts to feed the poor resulted in 
the crushing to death of several, and the one loaf of bread 
doled out to each person on these rare occasions only 
served to prolong their sufferings. Children now began 
to be deserted in the streets, the dead and dying to bo 
seen frequently, the greater portion of the bazar to be 
closed, typhoid to be rife, and crimes of violence to bo 
frequent. 

And now came the first funds from England, from the 
Persian Relief Committee. In each town the money was 
husbanded, ami relief given in the way most efficient anil 
economical. Money was found to be the most safe plan, 
at all events in Shiraz, of which I speak from experience, 
for any attempt to buy bread in quantities failed, an | 
caused an immediate rise in price. Very many applicants 
were sent away ; relief in the shape of a numbered ticket, 
entitling the bearer, whose person was described in a 
book kept for the purpose, to weekly relief in money, 
was given to the utterly destitute. The difficulty of de- 
ciding on the claims of the various applicants was great, 
and in many cases which had to be denied permanent 
relief, temporary alms were given. 

A large house was rented, and in it were placed all the 
deserted orphans found in the streets ; these were mostly 
the children of villagers, though some were those of 
townspeople, These children were plainly but comfort- 
ably clothed in the ordinary dress of well-to-do Persian 
villagers, and well and regularly fed. They were placed 
under the care of an intelligent and humane Persian, who 
really did his duty to them, and were regularly inspected 
by the members of the Relief Committee ; also they were 
frequently seen at unexpected times. The poor emaci- 
ated bundles of rags soon developed into strong, healthy 
children, and the regular food, comfortable quarters and 
good clothes did wonders. Most of the staff took one or 
two into their service. 

Many villagers came in and claimed their children, and 
these were often loath to leave their clean quarters and 
good food, to return to hard drudgery and rags in their 
native villages. 

Terrible stories are extant of what happened in certain 
places, and there is no doubt of the truth of many of 
these. That the people ate grass and the carrion, that 
they lived on the blood at the public slau ghter-houses, 
that they having sold all, also sold their children, is 
within my personal knowledge. Cannibalism, too was 
proved. In fine. had it not been for the exertions of the 





Persian Relief Committee in London, the ravages of the 
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A PERSIAN SCHOOL, 


famine would have only ended in the temporary depopu- 
lation of the south and centre of Persia. 

In the garden of Jahn-i-ma (my soul) is the grave of 
Rich, the traveler : he died in Shiraz when’on his road 
home. Close to this garden, in a small cemetery having 


a mud mosque, is the monolith covering the grave of the | 


poet Hafiz ; it is a huge block of Yezd marble, beautifully 


The 


carved with verses from the writings of the poet. 
Yezd marble is very similar in appearance to alabaster. 
| It is a favorite place of resort of the literary, who may be 
frequently seen reading the works of the poet, and smok- 


ing or meditating over histomb. Around him are buried 
many who looked on his works as religious and inspired 
writings ; some, and the major portion of educated 





PERSIAN WOMEN, LOWER CLASS. 


PERSIAN LADY READING. 


STREET DRESS OF PERSIAN LADY. 
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1,3, Water-vases, 2,10, Debeh (powder-flasks), 4. Small Knife. 5. Buckle. 6. Kamah (small sabre), 7,9. Drums and Drumsticks. 
8. Kandjar, 11, Cake. 12, Spoon. 13, Bowl. 14. Glass. 15. Fruit-d-sh. 


PERSIAN ARMS AND DOMESTIC ARTICLES, 
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Persians, simply consider Hafiz as an Anacreontic 
dreamer, and his werks the ways of wickedness made 
bright. 

A mile off is the tomb of Saadi, another poet, the 
author of the moral tales upon whose teaching the mental 
course of most Persians is guided. The first story forms 
the keynote to this system, and explains the otherwise 
mysterious course pursued by most Orientals, who 
usually prefer the crooked to the straight. The tale is 
well known, and I may be permitted to quote it from 
memory. All these “moral tales” are very concise. It 
is as follows : 

“Once a great king, having overcome his enemies in 
battle, cansed the principal captives to be brought bound 
into his presence. On their arrival they commenced to 
revile him. The monarch, being ignorant of their lan- 
guage, turned to his minister and requested him to ex- 
plain their speech. The minister, instead of faithfully 
répeating their sentiments, said, that overcome with the 
magnificence of the king, they were expressing their 
astonishment at his greatness, and imploring his clemency. 
The king, pleased, ordered their release. The moral is, 
‘ It is better to tell a lie that produces good, than to tell the 
truth which produces evil.’ ” 

The long nights of the fasting month of Ramazan, 
which the great majority of the people rigorously observe, 
tasting neither food nor water, nor even smoking, from 
sunrise to sunset, are enlivened by numerous festivities ; 
dinner-giving takes place throughout the month, and the 
number of pipes smoked till two a.m. is considerable. 
The story-tellers are now in great request, and drive a 
roaring trade, going from house to house. Poetry, too, is 
much recited and read aloud, the favorites being Saadi, 
Hafiz and Firdusi. Story books, cheaply printed and 
roughly illustrated, are much read. They mostly contain 
short tales. 

The reading of poetry is much in vogue among the 
upper classes to promote sleep / and even the most igno- 
rant can rattle off long recitations. So common is the 
habit of introducing poetry, that Europeans are looked on 
as very ignorant, because their conversation is prosaic ; 
and one of the staff obtained, in a curious manner, quite a 
reputation as a well-read man. He was acquainted with 
one (and only one) verse of Persian poetry, a very well- 
known one. It was this: 


“For the mole on the cheek of that girl of Shiraz 
I would give away Samarkand and Bokhara.” 


' 

Now the gentleman, on the mention of the word mole, 
check, girl, Shiraz, Samarkand or Bokhara, would instantly 
introduce the quotation ; and as Shiraz was the town we 
lived in, and Central Asian affairs are continually on the 
tapis, Samarkand and Bokhara, unlikely words as they 
were for general conversation, were invariably introduced, 
and the inevitable quotation made. Unfortunately an- 
other member of the staff, jealous of his rival’s reputation, 
betrayed him, and Othello’s .ceupation went. 

The character of the Persian, as it appears to me, is that 
of an easy-going man with a wish to make things pleasant 
generally. He is hospitable and obliging, as honest as 
the general run of mankind, and is specially well disposed 
to the foreigner. Home virtues among the Persians are 
many ; he is very kind and indulgent to his children, and 
as a son his respect for both parents is excessive, de- 
veloped in a greater degree to his father, in whose pre- 
sence he will rarely sit, and whom he is in the habit of 
addressing and speaking of as ‘‘ master”; the full stream 
of his love and reverence is reserved for his mother ; 
and an undutiful son or daughter is scarcely known. 
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No act of serious import is ever undertaken without the 
advice of the mother ; no man would think, for instance, 
of marrying contrary to his mother’s advice ; and by the 
very poorest the support of their parents would never be 
looked on asa burden. Respect for the aged is univer- 
sal ; ‘‘ this gray beard” is a common term of respect ; and 
an aged man or woman will frequently give an opinion 
unsolicited, and such advice is often requested, and 
always listened to as valuable. 

To the poor, Persians are unostentatiously generous ; 
most of the rich have regular pensioners, old servants or 
poor relations who live on their bounty, and though 
there are no workhouses, there are in ordinary times no 
deaths from starvation ; and charity, though not organized, 
is general. 

The Persian is, I regret to say, a liar, but Oriental ex- 
aggeration and a tendency ‘‘to run into poetry,” as Mr. 
Wegg said, perhaps accounts for much of this. Aftera 
time one learns to mentally discount the statements made 
by the natives, and habit generally enables one to do this 
correctly. All ranks of society exaggerate and draw the 
long bow. 

The giving of the lie is no insult in Persia. Among 
the natives a common expression is, ‘‘ You are lying,” and 
the general reply is merely to asseverate the statement by 
an oath, no indignation whatever being shown at the 
charge. 

The costume of the Persians may be shortly described 
as fitted to their active habits. The men invariably wear 
an unstarched shirt of cotton. This is sewn with white 
silk, cotton as a sewing material being unknown; it is 
often, particularly in the south of Persia, elaborately em- 
broidered about the neck. 

The ‘‘ zerejumah,” or trousers, are of cloth among the 
higher classes, particularly those of the military order, 
who affect a garment of a tightness approaching that worn 
by Europeans. But the ordinary ‘ zerejumah” is of 
cotton, white or dyed blue, or at times red, cut very loose, 
and exactly similar to the ‘‘ pyjamas” worn by Europeans 
in India. They are held up by a thin cord of red or 
green silk, or cotton, round the waist, and the laboring 
classes, when engaged in heavy or dirty work, or when 
running, generally tuck the end of these garments in 
under the cord, which leaves their legs bare and free to 
the middle of the thigh. 

The amplitude of these loose garments enables the Per- 
sian to sit without discomfort on his heels, his usual mode 
of sitting, for chairs are only used by the rich, great, or 
Europeanized ; and it isa common thing for a visitor, if 


| on familiar terms, to ask to be allowed to sit on his heels, 
| as the unaecustomed chair fires him. 


Over the shirt and “ zerejumah ”’ comes the “ alkaluk,” 
generally of quilted chintz or print. This is a closely- 
fitting garment, collarless, with tight sleeves to the 
elbow, whence to the wrist are a number of little metal 
buttons ; these are fastened in Winter and left open in 
Summer. 

Above this is the coat, or ‘*kemmercheen,” a tunic of col- 
ored calico, silk, satin, moiré, cloth, Cashmere or Kerman 
shawl, gold-embroidered silk, satin or velvet, according 
to the time of year and the purse or position of the wearer. 
This, like the alkaluk, is open in front, and shows the 
shirt. 

Over the kemmercheen is worn the kolajah, or coat 
This is, as a rule, cast off in Summer, save on formal oc- 
easions ; as when the wearer ig performing his functions 
or making a call, and is often borne by a servant or car- 
ried over the shoulder by the owner himself. It is of 
cloth, shawl or camel-hair cloth, and is invariably 
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lined throughout with either silk or cloth, flannel, or 
even fur. 

The abba, or camel-hair cloak of the Arab, is often 
worn by travelers, priests and horsemen. The priests 
particularly affect it; it is a very picturesque garment, 
warm and waterproof, also very light. Some of these 
abbas are very expensive, though plain ; while others, 
much embroidered in gold, are given as dresses of honor 
to the middle classes and priests, and are used at wed- 
dings, ete. ‘ 

The ‘‘kola,” or hat, is of cloth or sheepskin, on a frame 
of pasteboard. The most expensive are made of the black 
skin of the foetal lamb. Strange to say, these skins usu- 
ally go to Europe to be dyed—I believe to Leipzig. The 
commoner people wear colored lambskin hats, as gray, or 
even sheepskin, with the wool long. The fashions in 
hats change yearly; they are generally affected by the 
military and noRer (servant) class, by courtiers and 
beaux, and are usually worn with a knowing cock. The 
Ispahani merchant, and the Armenian, at times wear a 
very tall one. 

The costume of the women has undergone considerable 
change in the last century ; it is now, when carried to the 
extreme of the fashion, highly indecent, and must be very 
uncomfortable. 

The garment doing duty as a chemise is called a perhan ; 
it is, with the lower orders, of calico, white or blue, and 
comes down to the middle of the thigh, leaving the leg 
nude. Among the upper class it is frequently of silk. 
At Shiraz it is often of fine cotton, and elaborately orna- 
mented with black embroidery ; among the rich it is 
often of gauze, and much embroidered with gold thread, 
pearls, ete. With them it often reaches only to the navel. 

The head is usually covered with a chargat, or large 
square of silk or cotton, embroidered. 

A jika, a jeweled, feather-like ornament, is often worn 
at the side of the head, while the front hair, cut to a level 
with the mouth, is brought up in love-locks on either 
cheek. Beneath the chargat is generally a small kerchief 
of dark material, worn to set off the complexion, and pre- 
serves the chargat.. Only the edge of this is visible. The 
ends of the chargat cover the shoulders, but the gauze 
perhan, quite transparent, leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion. The breasts and chest are very visible, and the 
abdomen is quite bare. 

On state occasions, or with women who aim at beauty, 
the face is always painted more or less, and a profusion of 
jewelry worn. This is of the most solid deseription, the 
gold some twenty-three carats fine, and quite flexible. No 
hollow jewelery is worn, intrinsic value being what is 
aimed at. 

Silver is only worn by the very poor ; coral only by 
negresses. 

Necklaces and bracelets are much worn, and numerous 
chains with scent-caskets attached to them; while the 
arms are covered with clanking glass bangles, called 
* Alangu,” some twenty, even, of these hoops being worn 
on the arm. 

The outdoor costume of the Persian women is quite 
another thing ; enveloped in a huge blue sheet, with a 
yard of linen as a vail, perforated for two inches square 
with minute holes, the feet thrust into two hnge bags of 
colored stuff, a wife is perfectly unrecognizable, even by 
her husband, when out of doors. The dress of all is the 
same ; save in quality or costliness the effeet is similar. 
And yet with such a hideous disguise, a Persian coquette 
will manage to let the curious know if she have a good 
face and eye, by lifting her vail in a sly and half-timid 
way. The only thing I know exceeding in folly the 





chimney-pot hat, is the outdoor dress of the Persian 
woman. Expensive, ugly, uncomfortable, hot in Summer, 
cold in Winter, words fail to express its numerous dis- 
advantages ; it has one positive quality—as a disguise 
it is perfect, and its use favors the intrigues rife in the 
country. , 

As for the children, they are always when infants 
swaddled ; when they can walk they are dressed as little 
men and women, and with the dress they often, nay 
generally, ape the manners ; a Persian child of the upper 
class being a master of etiquette, an adept at flattery, and 
a mirror of politeness. It is a strange custom with the 
Persian ladies to dress little girls as boys, and little boys 
as girls, till they reach seven or eight years ; this is often 
done for fun, or on account of some vow, oftener to avert 
the evil eye. 

The great amusement of the Persian women of every 
rank is the bath. Generally three or four hours in the 
week are passed by the very poorest in the “ hammam.” 
As for the wealthier, they have baths in their own houses, 
and use them almost daily. The middle classes make 
parties to go to the hamman, and assist each other in the 
various processes of shampooing, washing with the 
‘*keesa,” or rough glove, and washing the hair with pipe- 
clay of Shiraz—a plan, by the way, which it is worth 
while to follow, for the hair is rendered thereby cleaner 
than when eggs are used. The pipe-clay is made up in 
little round cakes much resembling biscuits. 





THE JAPANESE LOVE OF NATURE. 


Tue singular charms of their land have developed an 
esthetic side to the character of the people that is dis- 
coverable not only in their intense love of flowers, but, 
indeed, as well in the passionate admiration of attractive 
views of land and sea. As landscape gardeners they are 
artists, creating marvels of picturesque beauty on an area 
of ground that others would think it hopeless to attempt 
improving. On all the roads and pathways throughout 
the country, wherever there is an especially fine view to 
be obtained, a resting-place is to be found, and rustie 
seats provided for the convenience of the wayfarer ; and 
wherever there is travel sufficient to warrant it, there will 
be found tea-houses, located at every point of more than 
ordinary attraction as regards scenery. 

The Japanese are lovers of*Nature in all its phases. 
Their life may be said to be in fall communion with the 
natural. All their temple grounds, and places devoted to 
wayside shrines, are indicative of their appreciation of the 
beautiful. Groves of trees encompass these places. No 
one is found without its surroundings of forest growth, 
and in most cases high elevations are selected, from which 
the view is fine and extended, on which to build their 
temples. It is the same with the burial-places of the 
dead. Under the sighing branches of the cedars and 
pines the dead are placed, to await the final destiny of all 
things, and their tombs are decorated with garlands and 
wreaths of fresh flowers, placed by loving and reverent 
hands. 

The religion of the people brings them into unison with 
nature, for that they see their gods in all that surrounds 
them. Their legends tell of strange manifestations of 
power in the creation of their land, and the production of 
what they eat and what their eyes look upon. Gods of the 
hills and mountains, gods of the sea and gods of the flow- 
ers, are to them verities and not conceptions, tangible 
forms and not myths. In worshiping at Nature’s shrine 
they honor the gods. 
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PERSIANS IN A CAFE AT HERAT. 


TRUE TO 


UNTRUTH. 


By AUDREY FRERE., 


Cuapter XII. 


Srx o’clock. Dolores stirred uneasily and unclosed her 
eyes ; the heavy dose of absinthe Manon had given her 
the night before still clouded her faculties, but as she sat 
up and saw the pale snow gleaming in the starlight she 
remembered everything, not at first with the keen pangs 
of a full realization, but with a dull recognition of her 
intolerable misery. 

She arose and went to the window, shivering with the 
cold, and stared out blankly at the black walls of the 
court, which rose up grimly out of the heaps of snow. 

‘* We have our choice, Bertie and I, between the frozen 
snow and the bottom of the Seine for our bed to-night,” 
she thought, drearily. ‘‘ No, we haven’t even that choice, 
baby, for the Seine is frozen over, so that is one lasting 
refuge closed tous. And I have not money to buy even 
enough charcoal by which to die warmly, at any rate. 
What was it Manon said? That I had my choice—to 
choose whether Bertie should live or die ?” 

She held her forehead clasped tightly between her hands 
and tried to think. 

“**Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend.’ Life? That would be 
easy enough, if it would do Bertie any good to be left in 
the world without his mother. It would be so unspeak- 
ably beautiful to lie down and end it all now ; but how 
would it be with him, and with me, knowing him alone 
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here, unloved, beaten, starved, taught to be bad, perhaps ? 
And I cannot take him with me—how could I murder 
my baby? No, Bertie cannot die, you see. ‘Greater 
love——’ well, if life is not valuable enough, we must 
find some greater sacrifice, and so we come round to 
Manon’s idea. Oh, my brain! How heavy and dull it is. 
I can’t think clearly !” 

She turned and knelt by Bertie, looking at him in the 
dim light. He lay nestling cosily under the ragged old 
coverings, warm and soft, one little hand doubled up under 
his chin, his sweet face flushed, the rings of curly brown 
hair falling over his forehead and round his pretty ears— 
her one friend, her all; her heart strings, flesh of her 
flesh, soul of her soul—— 

What the anguish of the struggle in that mother’s heart 
was, none but God can tell. 

* * & * * * 

As the clock struck seven, Manon came in, end found 
Dolores binding up her shining hair in a smooth knot, 
after having bathed her face and hands with cold water. 

‘*You will go ?” asked Manon. 

‘*Yes,” said Dolores, in a toneless whisper. 

She bent over Bertie and kissed him passionately, then 
twisted her cloud round her face and head, and wrapping 
herself in her shawl, followed Manon into the street. 

‘* Bertie will sleep until after eight o’clock,” said 
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Manon. ‘I will come back and get him some breakfast 
after I have seen you settled at Normand’s.” 

‘You are very good. Yes, he will sleep till eight,” 
replied Dolores, in the same toneless voice. 

They were walking rapidly, as they had far to go, yet 
to Dolores her feet seemed as if weighted with lead, and 
the ground appeared to glide away beneath her, she her- 
self standing still ; there was a rushing noise in her ears, 
nnd a nameless, hideous terror clutched her heart in a 
sickening grasp. 

Manon spoke to her once or twice, but getting no reply, 
kept silence. Day was breaking dimly as they left the 
Impasse Monval, and when they reached the boulevards 
throngs of people were already hurrying to business along 
them. In the livid light of early dawn, struggling through 
heavy clouds, the gray houses and black trees rising out 
of the drifted snow, their long lines fading into distant 
mistiness, the gloomy, preoccupied crowds of workers 
hastening silently to their daily toil, all seemed unreal | 
and visionary—the ghost of Paris. And through it all 
Dolores moved on by the side of her companion, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing but the whisper of her heart, 
intense and continuous. ‘For Bertie’s sake—for Bertie’s | 
sake.” 

At last they turned into a side street and passed into an 
open door, up a narrow staircase, through a swing-door 
on which the words ‘‘ Atelier Normand” were painted in 
black letters, and into a gloomy, dirty passage, closed at 
the further end by a gray curtain, from behind which 
came a clamor of men’s voices and a strong odor of 
tobacco. 

** Wait here a moment while I speak to Monsieur Nor- | 
mand,” said Manon. 

She pushed open aside door and went in, while Dolores 
leaned against the wall, her head on her hands. She 
heard Manon speaking as in explanation ; then a deep, 
rich, man’s voice in answer, and as Manon opened the 








door again she heard the words : 

‘* Certainly, my child; take her in and let the gentle- 
men see her. If they are satisfied, of course I am.” 

**Come, Doiores,” said Manon, and passing her arm | 
around Dolores’ waist, she half-led, half dragged her in 
front of the curtain. 

The not over-large, dingy room, lighted strongly from | 
above, was crowded with light wooden easels, tall and | 
About sixty of the latter, old and 

| 


short stools and men. 
young, were lounging about in every variety of easy atti- 
tude, smoking every kind of pipe, cigar and cigarette, and 
discoursing volubly and loudly in several tongues, Eng- | 
glish and French predominating. Manon’s appearance | 
was the signal for a jubilant outburst of imitation trumpet- 
ing, cat-calls, and shrill whistles, while several of those 
nearest to the dour rushed at her and embraced her, 
theatrically demonstrative. 

** Ohé ! Manon !” 

“* Te voila, Ma belle !” 

‘* We've been waiting for you, Manon.” 

‘Your hair has set my heart on fire, Manon !” 

“What hast thou there, my child ?” 

“Let me, alone, will you ?” cried Manon, standing in 
front of Dolores, and hitting out vigorously in all direc- 
tions, “and do hold your jaw, all of you! 
beciles ! 





Heap of im- 
I have to explain,” she said, raising her voice, 
‘*that I cannot have the honor of posing for you this 
But Monsieur Normand has given me permission 
to introduce this substitute, if you approve of her—and L 
know you will.” 

** Brava, Manon ! 

**Good speech !” 


week, 


Bis, bis!” 


| 
| 
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‘Come, let’s get to business—let’s see her.” 

**On the table! On the table !” 

‘You must stand up on the table,” whispered Manon. 
‘* Here, give me your shawl ; now step on this chair first— 
you must, Madame Dupuis ; they will be rough with you 
if you hesitate.” 

**Come, no nonsense, ma belle—up you go,” and a pair 
of strong arms lifted Dolores unceremoniously on to the 
table. She crouched against the wall behind it as if she 
would "sink into it, her heart throbbing violently, her 
hands clinched ; great flushes of heat, followed by deadly 
chills, passing through her frame. 

‘*Plague take these amateurs!” cried several angry 
voices. ‘‘They always lose so much time with their 
modest affectations !” 

“Pull that black thing off her head, somebody ; and 
take her hands down from her face.” 

‘Now then, my dear,” and she felt her wrists seized. 

The insolent brutality of the touch stung her to the 
very soul; she wrenched her hands away, sprang up 
straight, tore the covering from her head, and with heavy- 
ing breast and flashing eyes confronted the curious, staring 
crowd of men like a beautiful stag at bay. 

The strong light dazzled her for a moment ; the next, 
two faces out of all the sixty leapt out and smote upon 
her vision : the one, that of the man who had ruined her 


| life—the other, that of the man who loved her. 


A dreadful cry of shame, agony and love rang through 
the atelier. 

‘© Maurice !” 

Then the world rocked around her, the sky seemed to 
crash down into her brain, and she fell forward into a 
fathomless abyss of blackness. 


CuaptTer XIII. 
Tue afternoon sun was doing his best to enliven and 
encourage all classes of disheartened Parisians by shining 


| with unwonted brilliancy into every accessible hole and 


corner, as well as upon the long rows of stately white 
houses ; he smiled as genially on the poor shivering syca- 
mores on the boulevards as upon the aristocratic acacias 
And the same paternal 
smile, shining with equal warmth upon the just and on 
the unjust, converted the lately snow-covered streets into 
rivers of dirty water, turned the Impasse Monval into a 
standing pool, and revealed a leak large enough to sink a 
frigate in the roof of a certain studio not far off. 

There was no one there to be startled, however, when 
the first tap, tap, plash! of the melting snow betrayed 
the ‘little rift within” the roof—unless we except the 
gilded skeleton, who seemed to have perched himself, in 
a frolicsome mood, on a large and comfortable velvet 
bracket on one of the walls; and his very free-and-easy 
attitude, arms a-kimbo, legs crossed, one foot elevated, as 
in act to deliver an airy kick, together with the cigar in 
his mouthful of decidedly firm teeth, bespoke him a gen- 
tleman of too genial a temperament to concern himself 
about trifles. 

Not of such placid nature, however, were some Java 
sparrows, in the most fanciful of pagoda-cages immedi- 
ately under the lake, for they talked all at once, scolding 
vigorously, and doubtless making remarks derogatory to 
the character of the master of the studio, absent at such a 
juncture. 

There was an imperative rap at the door ; no answer 
being received, a key was turned in the lock, the door 
opened and Manon entered. 

“You are not here, Léon?” she called. 
Manon.” 


of the famous avenue in the Bois. 


“Tt is I, 
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She opened one or two other doors, leading in different 
directions, and finding no one, took off her hat and cloak 
before the mirror, ruffled up her curly hair, powdered 
her nose delicately from a silver pot of velantine on the 
table, whistled to the birds, made a face at the skeleton, 
and then sitting down in an immense armchair before the 
fire, took off her boots, and extended a pair of damp little 
feet, in red stockings, to the comforting warmth, curling 
and uncurling her toes like a baby. 

The studio, as soon as she had entered it, looked as if it 
had been hung and furnished entirely with a view to set- 
ting off her gorgeous coloring. The plush and velvet 
hangings, shading off round the room, from the palest 
gray-blue on the left of the wide studio-window to the rich- 
est, deepest cobalt on its right, fell here in straight folds, 
there were gathered in heavy festoons passed through im- 
mense gilied or silvered rings, over doorways or recesses 
lined with mirrors. There were divans and chairs of all 
imaginable shapes for comfort, covered in the most ex- 
quisite tints ; the floor was strewn with tiger-skins, white 
and black bear-skins and Persian rugs ; while from every 
kind of fanciful bracket, cabinet or table, gleamed bril- 
liant bits of color in faience, fans, and quaint rubbish of 
every age and country—the whole being reflected in a 
long mirror let into the wall immediately under the high, 
spacious windows. 

A tolerably clear space was left at one side, where stood 
an easel, and a small table covered with artists’ materials, 
and the usual miscellaneous lumber of a studio; old and 
new canvases, portfolios and paint-boxes, lay strewn about 
in every direction. 

There were footsteps outside, then a key grated in the 
lock, and a man entered, shutting the door behind him. 

“Ts that you, Léon ?” asked Manon, lazily, without re- 
moving her eyes from the fire. 

‘*You there, Manon ?” said the new-comer, frowning. 

‘“Why, of course Iam. Where else, should I be ?” 

Her companion stood tooking irresolutely at her bright 
head, just visible over the top of the chair. There was a 
pallor on his handsome, worn, dissipated young face, more 
livid than that produced by his evidently habitual ex- 
cesses, 

He hesitated a moment; then turning his back upon 
Manon, flung himself into a chair in front of his easel and 
stared unseeingly at the unfinished picture upon it. 
Manon had closed her eyes with a little expectant, co- 
quettish expression ; but the silence remaining unbroken, 
she turned, and saw her companion’s motionless figure 
reflected in the glass. 

‘‘Well, Léon, you do not come and kiss me?” she 
asked, in tones of incredulous astonishment. 

‘‘Leave me alone. I am in no humor for foolery,” he 
replied, brusquely. 

‘‘Foolery ?” She sprang to her feet. ‘‘ What is the 
matter, Léon ?” she demanded, angrily. ‘‘ This is a little 
too much. You go and remain away a week without tell- 
ing me why ; I come here every afternoon to await your 
return ; you arrive, and you do not seem to care whether 
T am here or not. What has happened to change you so ? 
What is ‘he matter ?” 

‘‘Matter ? Matterenough. My father is dead,” he re- 
plied over his shoulder, gloomily. 

However slight the bond between them may have been, 
a Fren ‘man rarely fails to grieve, both ostensibly and 
sincerely, for the loss of his parents; his sensitive and 
morbid imagination is apt to be so affected by the poetical 
aspect o. the situation that he dowers the deceased with 
latent virtues, and takes a modest pride in his own 
hitherto undiscovered filial susceptibilities. 


” 








‘*Dead—dead! The old skinflint! Oh, how glad I am 
—how glad Tam! Léon, now wecan marry as soon as we 
like! Vive la mort!” shouted Manon, dancing wildly 
round the room, and blowing a kiss to the skeleton. 

She stopped with a littleshriek. Léon had sprung up, 
had seized her by the shoulders, and was shaking her till 
her teeth chattered. 

“You miserable wretch!” he snarled, foaming with 
rage, his gleaming eyes and teeth close to her face. ‘You 
dare to insult the memory of my father? You dare to 
mock at my grief? Have you no fear either of God or 
devil? Say another word like that, and by heaven I'll 
thrash you like a dog! Do you hear ?” he said, throwing 
her off with such violence that she staggered and fell. 

He took no notice of this, but threw himself on a divan, 
and hid his face in his hands. Manon, with her shameless 
delight over his father’s death, had seemed to him, in her 
lurid, unholy beauty, like a fiendish incarnation of the 
worldly thoughts and wishes he had not quite been able 
to smother beneath sentimental regrets and conventional 
sadness, and his rage had resulted quite as much from 
coward conscience as from wounded filial affection. 

There was a dead silence. Manon sat up where she had 
fallen, gathered her knees up to her chin, and stared 
gloomily into the fire. Her hair had fallen about her, 
and trailed its heavy red-gold masses on the floor. Pres- 
ently she arose, stole across the room softly, and kneit 
down by Léon, putting her arms round him and her head 
close to his. 

‘* My treasure,” she whispered, softly, ‘listen to me— 
forgive me. I didnot mean to insult you; [only rejoiced 
for your sake, because you have always been kept so 
poor. And I thought you would be as glad as I that we 
could marry at once, without all the legal delays, That 
is all I meant—you must feel glad———” 

Léon shook off her tender arms angrily, and, rising, 
began to pace the room in sullen silence. 

‘‘Say you forgive me, Léon,” she pleaded, humbly, a 
dog-like fidelity and tenderness in her dark eyes. ‘‘I—I 
never asked pardon before in my life, Léon, and you 
nearly struck me just now. Never mind, dear ’’—as he 
winced—‘‘ you shall do it again if you like. I deserved 
it, only forgive me now and kiss me.” 

She was following him up and down the room, her eyes 
full of tears, her lips quivering. 

‘*Look here, Manon,” said Léon, turning suddenly, 
‘vou know it is I ought to beg your pardon. I was a 
brute to be so rough, and you are a fool to stand it—but 
there !” and he kissed her coldly, ‘‘ Now I want you to 
remember that I have come from my father’s deathbed, 
and to be reasonable and patient, for I- have something 
very serious to say to you, and it is going to be hard to 
say it.” 

She turned white, but folded her arms, compressed her 
lips, and with her head thrown back, waited silently for 
him to speak. 

‘You must see, my girl,” said Léon, leaning back in 
an armchair, and putting the tips of his thin fingers to- 
gether, while he kept his eyes lowered, ‘‘the death of my 
father makes a tremendous difference to me.” 

‘* How did he die ?” she interrupted, swiftly. 

‘*He had a fit. They sent for me as soon as it hap- 
pened, and he recovered consciousness long enough to 
speak to me very earnestly before the second fit seized 
him, in which he died. They say he might have lived if 
he had not insisted on conversing with me about our 
affairs. He was so devoted to business, my poor father,"* 


He paused, sighed, frowned, and then went on in a 
lighter tone ; 
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**You know that he never was very generous to me ; 
and ever since the marriage with Mademoiselle Clairin fell 
through, he has been more niggardly than ever. I believe 
he would have liked to have stripped this studio of all he 
put into it in view of my wealthy marriage. The devil! 
WasI to blame that the heiress liked some one else better ? 
She was clear-sighted enough to see that I did not love 
her, and never would ; but that was scarcely my fault.” 

A dark shadow came over his face, as of some buried 
regret. 

Manon watched him with narrowed lids from between 
the ruddy masses of her hair, at a handful of which she 
tore and bit with her strong white teeth absently while he 
was speaking. 

** What is all this talk for? Come tothe point, Léon.” 

He looked up, fidgeted somewhat under her keen 
gaze, and lit a cigarette to hide a certain nervousness. 

‘Well, my child, the point is this. That my poor 
father, in being anything but indulgent to me, was in 
reality consulting my best interests, as he told me on his 
death-bed. He died worth at least five millions of francs 
—a fact no one suspected—and I am his only heir.” 

** Well ?” 

‘* Well, you are a woman ‘of sense, Manon, and you 
have a good heart. As a woman of the world you will 
see at once that in my new position as the wealthy princi- 
pal of a large business house—my father’s dying request 
was that I should take his place as head of his firm—it is 
impossible that—that ys 

‘** What ?” she asked, icily. 

‘Impossible that I should marry a model. And with 
your good heart you will, I know, make it easy for us to 
part friends.”’ 

She looked at him fixedly. 

‘* Léon, you have not told me all that is in your heart.” 

He rose and walked away from her impatiently. 

“T have told you enough, at all events,” he said. 
‘‘Look here, Manon, be a good girl and do not make a 
scene. We have been very good friends and rather fond 
of each other, and as it seemed to me that I had nothing 
to look to for years but a hand-to-mouth existence in 
Bohemia—for my father was only fifty—you would have 
made me just the right kind of wife ; and I regret to say 
IT hoped such a marriage would make the old man furi- 
ous. But all that is now changed. Ihave inherited alarge 
fortune, an honored name—the great world is open before 
me. I have a splendid chance for a new and brilliant 
career, for I can afford to be ambitious, too, now. My 
wife, should I ever take one, must be a woman capable of 
sharing my position worthily in every respect. My girl, 
it would be madness, suicide on my part to marry you 
now. Be reasonable and see it'as clearly as I do.” 

** Yes, I see it,” said Manon. 

She had dropped on the floor in her old attitude ; sud- 
denly she turned to Léon as he paused close by her, and 
with one of her swift, undulating movements, flung her 
arms round his knees, and laid her splendid head against 
them. 

**Léon, you will have me all the same—you will never 
change to me at heart—you will come and see me often, 
and let me come to see you? I shall never marry any 
one else—swear to me, my angel, my treasure, that you 
will never love another woman—swear it to me, Léon !” 

‘** Why, I suppose we can still see each other occasion- 
ally,” he muttered, uneasily. 

‘You do not mean that, Léon—you are only teasing 
me—you cannot mean to give me up altogether? You 
cannot mean that you care for me no longer, Léon ?” 

‘** Manon, stop this sort of thing. I begged you not to 








make a scene. I won't have iv, I tell you,” said Léon, 
angrily, endeavoring to free himself. 

Manon sprang to her feet. 

‘**Look me in the eyes!” she panted, her own flashing 
and burning ; her hair waving, like a demoniac creature, 
round her pale, wild face ; her heavy jaw set. ‘ A-a-ah !” 
she screamed, with a dreadful laugh, ‘‘he cannot, he 
cannot! Traitor, traitor !” she yelled, losing all self-con- 
trol and springing at his throat. ‘‘ You love another 
already—you are going to marry her in spite of all your 
vows tome! Tell me the truth, coward, villain !” 

Léon wrenched her hands from their mad clasp round 
his throat, and bending them backward, forced her down 
until she knelt at his feet. 

** You will have it!” he hissed, the angrier for knowing 
that he had wronged her. ‘‘ Yes, then! I do love another— 
the only woman I ever really loved, the woman whom I 
deceived by an illegal marriage, from whom I let my 
father part me when he threatened me with starvation ; the 
woman who was too pure and good for me—the woman 
whom you brought to Normand’s, and who had starved her- 
self to save my child’s life—and, bad as I am, bad as I have 
been, there is enough manliness left in me to marry her, 
now I am free, and set her and my child in their rightful 
position. And I need never blush with her as the sharer 
of my new position. Do you hear, you tigress ?” 

She heard—heard every cruel word that withered, once 
and for all, with her proud hopes, her purer intentions, 
the vague aspirations after a better life which had been 
struggling feebly toward the light, through the dense 
darkness of ignorance and animalism. She rose to her 
feet when he had released her, and quietly bound up her 
hair, put on her boots, her hat and cloak, and then turned 
to him. She had one last appeal to make. 

‘‘Léon, you promised me that you would recognize 
him—the little one down in the country—as your own, 
some day.” The words came out with difficulty through 
her parched lips. ‘Do you break that promise, too ?” 

‘*Good God, Manon, how can you expect me to keep 
it? Ihave a son, born in lawful marriage, by the English 
laws—he must be my heir. Understand me once and for 
all. Ican have nothing more to do with you and your 
child. I must begin my new life unfettered,” and the 
colossal egotist drew a long breath and stretched out his 
arms like a newly released prisoner. 

Manon looked at him dumbly, waiting, perhaps, for 
some half-tender word of farewell ; but he was gazing into 
the fire, intent on visions of future delights, She turned 
and left the studio silently. 


CuapTer XIV. 


Dotores was all unconscious of the length of that 
trance of languid darkness in which merciful nature had 
steeped her tired child. 

The first impression her awakening soul received was of 
adream. She thought that she was in the garden by the 
river at Les Maugeais, lying upon softest rose-leaves, 
steeped in sunshine ; she saw the gleaming of the river 
as it rippled past, and the roses’ perfume lulled her in 
dreamy delight. Anon a little boat came rocking by, and 
in it were two angels, with white pinions wide spread to 
catch the breeze ; they held each a hand of Bertie, and as 
they passed they smiled lovingly upon her, and seemed 
to beckon. 

She half arose, to try and follow them; the dream 
faded, but the scent of roses still filled the air, the de- 
licious languor remained, and something white and out- 
spread, like wings, gleamed above her. She half opened 
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her heavy lids, 
strange white thing might be ; the effort aroused her still 
more, the mist cleared from her eyes, and they met two 
kindly blue ones gazing at her from under the quaint coif 
of a Sister of Charity. 


‘She is waking—quick, the restorative, my sister !”’ 


and tried to wonder weakly what this | 


1 


** Dolores, how could you leave me as you did? You 
broke my heart, child ?”’ 

‘‘T had to, dear. See—it was right that I should be 
punished for my lie. I had said I was a widow because I 


| could not bear the shame of the truth, and that falsehood 
| it was which has made us both so wretched.” 


Another blue-gowned, white-capped figure came for- | 


ward and put some strong, sweet cordial to Dolores’s lips ; 
it coursed through her veins like liquid sunshine, and 


conscious life began to throb in brain and pulse. The | 


two Sisters stood smiling at her delightedly, as a little 
color stole to her cheeks, a light to her eyes ; but seeing 
an anxious expression cloud her face again, one of them 
went away, and returning with a very rosy, happy-looking 
Bertie in her arms, laid him down for a moment by his 
mother, with whispered injunctions to keep perfectly 
silent ; and when Dolores had turned and faintly kissed 
the little cheek, carried him off again ‘‘ to see the pretty 
kitten in the next room.” 

For several days Dolores lay in a kind of languid trance 
of comfort and repose, vaguely conscious of pretty sur- 
roundings, shaded light, warmth and flowers ; contented 
to accept the tender care of the good Sisters, to see Bertie 
from time to time, and only realizing the misery she had 
endured as a painful dream, from which this seemed the 
natural awakening. 

As she gained strength, however, little by little the past 
came back to her, and she re-trod the thorny path of her 
experiences since she fled from Les Maugeais until that 
supreme moment when she had come face to face with 
two lovers—the one the shame, the other the glory, of her 
life. 

It was the twelfth day from the beginning of her ill- 


| since you left me in seeking you. 


| means of finding you—in vain. 





ness ; she had arisen for the first time, and, dressed by her | 


faithful nurses in one of the fairy gifts that had come to 
her—a soft, white woolen wrapper—she was allowed to 
sit propped up with cushions in a large armchair before 
the open wood fire, whose cheery glow and crackle had 
blended with her awakening dream, transformed into the 
gleaming river. There was a large bowl of splendid Jac- 
queminot roses on the table near her ; she lifted one out 
slowly, smiling faintly to find how heavy it felt, and fast- 
ened it at the neck of her dress, where she could breathe 
its perfume. 

Sister Marie bustled about the room, set everything in 
perfect order, placed a large footstool beneath Dolores’s 
feet, and then, looking around satisfied, said : 

‘‘The gentleman wishes to know if madame will receive 
him.” 

“‘The gentleman!” Dolores felt a momentary sensa- 
tion of faintness. What if her hitherto invisible good 
genius, whom her heart had shyly divined, should be 
Raoul de Vilbac, after all? The next instant she up- 
braided herself for the thought. 

“* Yes, I will see him,” she said, softly. 

The languor of illness was st#ll so strong upon her, her 
tired brain was yet so torpid, that when the door opened 
and Maurice came in she felt no agitation. She simply 
turned her head slowly, and smiled at him with a divine 
sense of utter bliss, peace, repose. 
her for a moment, then crossed the room quickly, knelt at | 
her feet, put his arms around her, and laid his head down 
on her knees, silently. She stroked his hair tenderly with 
her thin little hand. 

‘** You have some gray hairs, Maurice,” she said. ‘‘ And 
you have grown thin,” she went on, in her faint, sweet 
voice, taking up one of his hands and laying it softly 
against her cheek. 

He looked up, with a yearning tenderness on his face. 





He stood looking at | 


‘“‘ButI! What had I done to be so punished? You 
did not trust me, darling.” 

“T hoped that you might forget me.” 

“Forget you! I have spent almost every moment 
I soon traced you to 
Paris.” 

** Yes. 
city.” 

‘And I set the police to work at once, tried every 
They could find no 
Madame de Vilbac, a widow with a little boy, in all 
Paris.” 

‘““No wonder; I was Madame Dupuis, and there are 
plenty of us—as many as there are of Mrs. Smiths in 
London or New York,” said Dolores, with a faint flash of 
her old fun. 

‘* As time passed away I went nearly mad with the con- 
stant disappointment,’’ Maurice went on, the agony of 
that baffled search still in his face. ‘*The Winter has 
been so cruelly hard—and—I know you were suffering 
cold and hunger, my darling—and I used to go to the 
Morgue,” he said, his voice failing him. 

‘*Never mind, I’m safe now,” said Dolores, softly. 

He cleared his voice and went on: 

‘‘Christmas came, and still I had not traced you. I 
felt then that if I wanted to keep sane—and I knew I 
must, for your sake—some kind of occupation, to distract 
my mind, was absolutely necessary; so I joined Nor- 
mand’s studio for the mornings, where work and society 
would force me to dwell on other thoughts. The after- 
noons I gave to my quest. I had been there just one 
week when—that morning x 

Dolores laid her hand over his eyes. 

‘*Dear,” she said, very low, ‘‘you saved me from a 
horror of shame worse than death. I have guessed it all— 
it was you who caught me in your arms when I fell—you 
who took me away from that pillory ; you brought me to 
this pretty place, and have cared for me and Bertie ever 
since—you, twice now my guardian angel.” 

She took his head between her little hands, looked into 
his eyes, her own brimming with grateful tears, then bent 
and kissed him softly on the lips. There was a long 
silence. Maurice broke it. 

“Dolores, you must never try to hide from me again. 
My darling, you shall do as you think best about our 
living near each other—if you say so. I am content that 
you should return to Les Mattgeais, while I remain in 
Paris ; but you must be among friends, and you shall let 
me provide for Bertie. Ido not say for you, you proud 
little woman ; you shall work for yourself. But I mean 
to adopt Bertie, and he is to be my care henceforth. It is 
of no use protesting—you must give way to me in this,” 
he went on, impetuously. ‘‘ You are to live where I can 
see you and him from time to time, and you are to write 
to me constantly. You see, it is of no use your imagining 
I can ever forget you, darling—be sensible, then ; accept 
my love and faith as an established fact, and let us make 
the best of our unhappy circumstances. I don’t despair 
yet of finding a way to free you from that villain, if we 
once -knew his real name. If I could meet him face to 
face——” and his heavy frown told the rest. 

“*Dear, don’t speak of all this now; I cannot bear it 
yet,” said Dolores, her face paling, her lips quivering. 


I came here because one hides so easily in a big 
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His words reminded her that he had sat by her hus- 
band’s side at Normand’s ; had talked and laughed with 
him, perhaps ; had even, it might be, taken his hand, 
and if he knew—if he knew! Her whole soul uttered a 
voiceless prayer that he might never know, not for that 
other’s sake, but for his own. 

**T cannot think why Manon has not been to see me,” 
she said, after a pause, getting away from the dangerous 
subject. ‘‘ Poor Manon! She lived on the same floor as 
I, and was my only friend. Bertie was very fond of her, 
for she used often to come and play with him when I was 
obliged to go out.” 

Maurice frowned and looked uneasy. 

‘*She could not come to see you ; I refused to give her 
your address when I went with her to fetch Bertie. It is 
just as well that you should not renew such an acquaint- 
ance, dear. Let that misery which brought you so low 
be as a leaf torn out from the book of your life ; I cannot 
bear to think of my lily’s breathing such polluted air.” 

‘Just as you like,” said Dolores, feeling incapable of 
opposition. ‘‘ But find her out and do something for her, 
won’t you? I cannot bear that she should think me un- 
grateful,” she went on, looking at him pleadingly, ‘‘ and 
I feel as if she were in some trouble.” 

“There is absolutely nothing I could refuse you when 
you make eyes at me like that,” said Maurice, laughing 
his old gay laugh. ‘‘I should say with the celebrated 
general, ‘If it is possible, it is done ; if it is impossible, it 
shall be done.’ ” 

Sister Marie here tapped at the door, coughed and 
entered, discreetly giving Mr. Pierpont time to rise from 
his lowly position on the footstool at Dolores’s feet and 
be stirring the fire vigorously. 

‘‘Pardon me, monsieur, for suggesting that madame 
ought not to converse any longer ; she is still weak,” said 
the good little Sister of Charity. 

Quite true, ma seur; I will leave at once. I live 
quite near,” he said to Dolores in French; ‘‘have I 
your permission to call again to-morrow ? Give me that 
rose, quick—the Sister is not looking,” he said, in his old 
imperious way, speaking English. 

She laid it and her hand in his. 

**Good-by,” she said, with a soft, bright blush ; ‘ yes, 
come again to-morrow, and see after poor Manon, won’t 
you ?” 

“JT will, dearest, he whispered. ‘“ Farewell,’ then, 
madame,” he said, in French, and bowed himself out with 
much ceremony, for the edification of Sceur Marie. 

Dolores’ commission to ‘‘look after poor Manon” did 
not delight Maurice in itself, women of the model’s type 
being utterly antipathetic to him ; but it was the express 
wish and command of his liege lady, and being such, its 
fulfillment was a joy. 

He was on his way to the Impasse Monval, eager to 
show his zeal by losing no time, when, as he passed the 
house in which his own apartment was situated, an artist 
friend came out of the door with a very grave face, and 
stopped him. 

“*T have just been up to see if you were at home, Pier- 
pont, and I found another visitor waiting for you on the 
stairs.” 

‘*A visitor ? Who ?” 

‘* Manon, the model. She is in a terrible state of ex- 
citement, and swears she will not leave without seeing 
you.” 

It was on the tip of Maurice’s tongue to say, ‘I was 
just going to look after her”; but he suppressed this reply 
and merely said : ‘Come up-stairs with me, Wharton, 
and let us see what she wants.” 











As they ascended the steep, narrow stairs no sound 
came from above, and Wharton whispered : 

“She is quiet now ; when I left her she was tearing up 
and down the landing like a mad woman.” 

Reaching the fourth landing, they saw the girl crouched 
against Maurice’s door in her favorite attitude, knees and 
chin together, her red hair falling in a loosened coil down 
her back. She was staring straight before her, her lips, 
literally black with fever, drawn back from her teeth ; 
there was a deep red spot on either cheek, great black 
hollows under her eyes, and she was breathing in short, 
heavy pants like a wounded animal. 

‘*Manon, my poor girl,” said Maurice, unfeignedly 
shocked, ‘* what can I do for you ?” 

She pulled herself up by the door glaring at him. She 
had evidently been drinking absinthe, but was not intoxi- 
cated. 

**Let me in and I will tell you !” she whispered, husk- 
ily. 

Maurice unlocked the door, and they all three entered 
his little salon. Manon turned and seized him by the 
arms. 

‘* Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘ tell me where Madame Du- 
puis and her child are ; tell me—tell me. I must know 
it, do you hear ?” 

She almost shook him in the intensity of her grasp, and 
her great black eyes devoured his face as if to find the 
secret there. 

‘““Why do you want to know, Manon ?” he asked, 
gently, hoping to calm her. 

‘*Never mind ; but I must know. 
—to find them, both together.” 

‘*Madame Dupuis is ill. You cannot see her.” 

“Til? Dying, perhaps, dying! ‘Tell me she is dying, 
monsieur ; tell me she is dead, and I will bless you for 
ever. Oh, God! Her death gives me life !’ she shrieked, 
with an awful laugh. 

Maurice shook off her grasp. 

“You are crazy !” he cried, sternly. ‘‘ What harm has 
Madame Dupuis ever done you that you should wish her 
death, even in your drunken madness ?” 

His tone softened a little as he remembered the sweet 
eyes and voice that had pleaded so tenderly for ‘‘ poor 
Manon.” 

‘** Listen, my girl, and try to understand. Only to-day 
Madame Dupuis was asking after you with affection ; she 
begged me to go and see you, because she feared you were 
in trouble. She told me you had been her only friend 
this Winter, and that little Bertie loved you,” he went on, 
seeing the haggard fury die out of her face. 
Manon has a good heart,’ she said.’’ * 

Manon’s eyes fell, and a sullen calm came over her. 

‘* Well, if you will not give me the address—never mind. 
It is just as well,” she muttered. 

‘What did you want with Madame Dupuis, Manon ?” 

‘Nothing at all. As you said just now, I suppose it 
was a drunken fancy.” 

She turned and left the apartment without another 
word. 

Wharton, who had stood a bewildered spectator of the 
scene, started forward as soon as she had left the room. 

‘‘My God, Pierpont,”’ he said, excitedly, ‘let us follow 
the woman. She is insane from absinthe-drinking, and 
means either murder or suicide, and we may prevent 


I want to see them 


‘© * Poor 


both. I am sure she has a weapon concealed in her 
pocket. Her hand kept clutching at it all the time. 


Hurry !” 
His dread chimed in too well with Maurice’s own appre- 
hensions for him to hesitate. They stole swiftly down 
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stairs into the street, and were just in time to see Manon 
turning a corner. It was twilight; no lamps were lit as 
yet, and they followed the flitting figure from street to 
street at a cautious distance, sure of not being recognized 
should she look round ; but she did not once turn her 
head. 

At last she stopped, and entered one of a fine row of 
houses in a quiet street. 

‘She is going to De Mercourt’s,” whispered Wharton, 
as they slipped into the dark entry after her, and followed 
noiselessly up the thickly carpeted stairs. ‘‘ They say he 
was her lover, but that there has been a split.” 

Manon made no stop until she arrived at the last land- 
ing. Her pursuers paused at the foot of the flight. They 
heard the faint sound of the studio-bell ; footsteps crossed 
the floor, and the door was opened. 

“You again !”’ cried a man’s voice, angrily. 

“*De Mercourt !” whispered Wharton. ‘‘ Ought we to 
interfere ?” 

‘**Scarcely, unless she threatens him,” replied Maurice, 
in the same tone. 

“Yes, it is I again !—and again !—and again !”’ hissed 
Manon. ‘I will never cease coming till you do me jus- 
tice. Léon, let me in !” 

There was the sound of a struggle; then the door was 
shut and locked. 

“You shall not put foot inside my apartment,” they 
heard De Mercourt say, firmly. ‘‘ Once for all, if you do 
not leave off persecuting me, I will have you arrested. 
You know how they treat women like you at St. Lazare.” 

She gave an indescribable howl of rage. 

**You fool! you will never be able to carry out your 
plans. Your dainty wife will be food for the worms in a 
few hours !” 

‘*Nothing of the kind, you vixen ; she is quite well—so 
well that I have just sent her a letter telling her of my 
love, my regrets, and hopes ; and however displeasing it 
may be to you, ma belle,” he went on, tauntingly and with 
all a Frenchman’s fatuity, ‘‘I shall see her sweet face 
and kiss her soft lips to-night.” 

** Never !’ 

The next instant arose a shriek of mortal agony, wild, 
blood-curdling. As the two friends dashed up the stairs 
there was the sound of a heavy body falling, and Manon 
rushed past them like an avenging fury, something raised 
high in her right hand—something from which a drop fell 
on Maurice’s hand and burnt like fiery rain. ; 

And on the landing lay Léon de Mércourt, tearing at 
his face, and writhing in a mute convulsion of hellish 
agony. 


CuarTer XV. 

Asovt nine o’clock next morning Dolores awoke from a 
dreamless sleep, to a delightful consciousness of return- 
ing health and vigor. She lay and watched the late sun- 
shine flicker through her blinds in dreamy comfort, 
wondering vaguely the while how it was possible that she 
did not even yet feel troubled and depressed by the 
thought of all the anxieties and difficult decisions which 
awaited her complete recovery. 

‘“*T feel happy,” she thought, hesitatingly, ‘‘ and hope- 
ful. I dislike feeling hopeful, though ; it is a bad sign. 
I remember the day before I had to leave Les Maugeais I 
was gayer than I had been for years. I suppose people 
who have been very ill often have this delicious sense of 
rest and happiness, as if some great, sweet Love had 
caught them up from all torment, and were letting them 
rest in the hollow of its hand.” 

Her musings were interrupted by the arrival of Sister 





Marie with her breakfast, and of Sister Agathe with 
Bertie and a huge bouquet of lilies of the valley. 

‘* Monsieur Pierpont has sent to know how madame is, 
and if she can receive him this morning.” 

“Tell him I am much better, and shall be happy to 
see him at eleven o’clock,” replied Dolores, hiding a very 
pink face in the innocent lilies. 

‘* Mamma has the fever in her ears,” remarked Bertie, 
regarding her sympathetically. ‘‘Poor mamma !’’ 

Breakfast despatched, a result toward which Bertie con- 
tributed a large appetite, and that young gentleman 
being dismissed with a kiss, the business of the toilette 
was gone through with much less fatigue than on the fore- 
going day ; and when Dolores was comfortably established 
on her lounge, and the room daintily arranged, Sister 
Agathe began searching in her capacions pocket. 

““This came yesterday afternoon,” she said, import- 
antly, ‘‘special messenger—he had already been to in- 
quire how madame was—but Sister Marie would not let 
me deliver it, as she said madame had had sufficient ex- 
citement for one day.” 

She laid a letter down upon the table by Dolores, 
glanced once more round the room, and went out. 

Dolores experienced a strange unwillingness to open 
the letter, and eyed it as it lay face downward on the 
table, with a feeling of repugnance amounting to disgust. 

It was sealed with a large, thick, irregular blotch of 
red sealing-wax, and she caught herself shuddering at the 
spot as if it were blood. The very absurdity of the fancy 
recalled her to herself. She smiled involuntarily at her 
own childishness, took up the letter and tore it open 


rapidly. It was not very long. 
Paris, January, 1880. } 
Rue des Antilles, 73. | 

My Dear Wire.— Nearly two years ago we were forced to 
part. This was not my fault. My father had me in his power, and 
being ambitious for me, forced me to give youup. I had led you 
into an illegal marriage, but I swear to you it was always my in- 
tention to rectify matters as soon as I should be of age ; and the 
alliance my father had planned for me was broken off through 
my evident reluctance. I loved you—I have never loved any other 
woman 80 well; and I loved my child, torn from me by the force of 
circumstances. I am now free. My father is dead, and has left 
me master of a fortune, amounting to several millions, which I 
hasten to lay at your feet with the devoted love of a husband. 

Should you have lost all your old affection for me, I beg of 
you to consider your child’s interest, and for his sake consent to 
marry me again according to the laws of my country. You cannot 
hesitate when you reflect that this ceremony will give him a name, 
wealth and position. Awaiting your answer with the utmost im- 
patience of a sincere affection, I remain, my dear wife, your de- 
voted husband, LEon DE MERCOURT. 

( alias RAOUL DE VILBAC.) 


Ithadcome. This, then, was what the brooding, happy 
calm of the morning had foreboded. 

Dolores looked round her vaguely at the pretty room, 
at the pictures, books, flowers, at her own soft, white 
gown—all the mute trifles which yet spoke to her heart 
eloquently of the tenderness of the man she loved. And 
here, in her hand, was a letter that spoke of love from the 
man she loathed. She laughed—a bitter, helpless little 
laugh. Of all the misfortunes she had endured, of all 
the miseries which bitter experience had taught her to 
dread as the outcome of her unhappy circumstances, none 
were so terrible as this. 

Once more “ for Bertie’s sake,” she was called to self- 
martyrdom ; and this time both body and soul must be 
vowed to the torture for all the years of her life—to the 
torture of loathed caresses, of despised companionship, 
of hopeless, bitter longings and regrets, haunted forever 
by the pale, reproachful face of a murdered love, and 
punished by conscience as severely as willful faults. 
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She read the letter again slowly, measuring every word. 
It was well conceived, well expressed. The sentiments | 
were more than satisfactory—there was even a smack of | 
generosity about them. Should she not be grateful that 
at last the stigma was to be lifted from her fair fame ; 
that her child should henceforth bear a name noble in 
itself, and supported by an ample fortune ? 
be a—what was it? A “De Mercourt,” and inherit 
millions. What more could any woman’s—any mother’s— 
heart desire ? 

Stay ; here was a postscript she had not seen : 


Bertie would 


“T wait your permission to present myself before you. I long 
unutterably to clasp you to my heart again.” 


She sprang to her feet shuddering, and covering her 
burning face with her hands, cried Maurice’s name wildly, 
as if calling upon him to protect her from unbearable in- 
sult. 

As if in answer the door opened, and he appeared upon 
the threshold. He looked rather tired and pale ; but such 
a passionate light of tenderness came into his eyes as they 
met here, that her determination to tell him all at once 
failed utterly, and she let him take both her hands in his 
and kiss them again and again without one word of re- 
monstrance. 

‘*You are flushed, dear,” he said, stroking her cheek 
gently ; ‘‘ but you are better this morning, are you not ?” 

“Yes, oh, yes; I am stronger, much stronger,” she 
faltered. 

**You must not stand ; there, let me arrange your | 
cushions. Now I am going to indulge your womanly | 
propensities by kindly allowing you to stroke my head 
gently, for I’ve an awful headache,” he said, establishing | 
himself on a footstool at her feet, where he looked much 
too large but extremely comfortable, and presenting his 
handsome head to her manipulations. 

‘“What magnetic little fingers you have! Now you 
must listen while I tell you the cause of my headache. It 
will be rather a shock to you, I am afraid, my darling.” 

She looked at him with yearning, sorrowful eyes. What 
could he have to tell her that would come as a shock after 
what she had endured that morning ? 

**You know you told me to go and see after Manon. Of 
course I went—as I should have gone and been a wax- 
work in the Chamber of Horrors if you had desired it ; 
and, upon my soul, the latter would have been the more 
cheerful occupation of the two. Your friend Mademoi- 
selle Manon is a nice young person. I found her at my 
rooms in a great state of excitement—wanted to see you 
and Bertie, and behaved very queerly when I refused to 
let her bother you. She went off looking dangerous, so I 
and a fellow named Wharton, who happened to be there, 
followed her. She went to see a man whom she was in 
love with, and who, I think, must have treated her badly 
—promised to marry her, and then thrown her over, or 
something. (Rub just over the temples, darling, please—- 
so.) We heard them quarreling, and before we could in- 
terfere, without the slightest warning, she had dashed a 
pint of vitriol over his face. She is nowhere to be found 
at present, as we were too startled to arrest her. We took 
the poor fellow to the hospital ; but he died in the night— 
from the shock, so the doctors said. 








His constitution was 
He was 


all gone, itseems, and he had no rallying power. 
always a low, vicious kind of fellow, De Mercourt 
absinthe like-——” 

‘Who did—you say ?” asked Dolores, brokenly. 

**De Mercourt—Léon de Mercourt,” replied Maurice, 
amazed at her sudden and intense excitement. 

She rose, pushing him from her, and clutching at her | 


drank 


UNTRUTH. 


throat as though choking for want of air, stumbled blindly 
across the room to the window. 

Maurice sprang forward to open it, divining her inten- 
tion, and putting his arm round her, supported her while 
she drank in the cold, damp air in long, shuddering 
gasps. 

Gradually her convulsive trembling ceased, and with a 
strong effort of will, she drew back from him, looking at 
him strangely. 

** Maurice,” she said, ‘‘ don’t touch me. 
alone, and listen to me. 
band.” 

A deep flush rose to Maurice’s face, and his eyes 
gleamed ; words rushed to his lips, but remained un- 
spoken. After a minute he lifted his head with a quieter, 
better expression. 

‘**God has judged him,” he said, reverently. 

¥ * * x * ¥ 


Extract from a number of L’Intransigeant, April, 1880 : 


Let me stand 
Léon de Mercourt was my hus- 


“Yesterday saw the end of a trial which for ten days past has 
been impassioning all Paris by its piquant and terrible revelations. 
The accused, Manon Barriére, whose superb and Titianesquo 
beauty never shone with more brilliancy than in the gloom of tho 
court-room, was, as we always predicted, acquitted without hesita- 
tion by a right-minded jury ; and it was in vain that a tyrannical 
and venal magistracy sought to stifle the voice of public opinion by 
ordering into arrest some of her more enthusiastic admirers. On 
being set at liberty, she received a perfect ovation, and we under- 
stand that she has decided on accepting one of the advantageous 
offers of marriage made to her in view of her more than probable 
acquittal. 

“She will espouse the young Vicomte de Troisetoiles, and wo 


| see in this union of one of the oldest names in France with that of 


Manon Barriére, the woman of the people—whose sublime venge- 
ance classes her with a Théroigne de Mericourt, a Louise Michel 
a pregnant sign of the red day so soon to dawn upon this priest- 
ridden, police-polluted country.” 

* x * x * * * 

The long June twilight is drawing to its close, but the 
western sky still insists on displaying its loveliest, faintest 
tints of rose and gold, in spite of the surprised air of tho 
big, pearly moon, now majestically climbing up over the 
pine-trees behind the pigeon-cote at Les Maugeais. But 
there are other marvels calculated to astonish the placid 
lady of night even more than the obstinate delay of day 
in ceding her its place. 

Is this the venerable tower on which her beams loved to 
linger last June, lending to its mantling ivies something 
of the silvered charm of aged hair ? This very irregular, 
but, on the whole, picturesque edifice, with a buttress 
here, an oriel there, an extension behind and a lengthy 
wing on one side ? 

Whereas the ancient pigeon-cote resembled nothing so 
much as a sturdy and confirmed old bachelor, sufficient 
unto himself, determined to live and die alone, now, it can 
only be compared to the same old celibate, when, having 
thought better of it in time, he has taken unto himself a 
helpmeet, and surrounded himself with a flourishing 
family, dependent on and yet supporting with their youth 
and strength their venerable progenitor. Observing, 
however, with satisfaction, that the rugged features of the 


| patriarch are carefully reproduced in his surroundings, 


the lady moon proceeds to bestow her loveliest, fullest 
smile upon all these novelties, and upon a group of very 
happy and very merry people landing from a boat at the 
foot of the tower garden. 

‘It is only Americans who are capable of such things,” 
says Madame Martin’s ringing voice. 

‘*Not at all,” laughs Maurice. ‘It is quite as agree- 
able to be married at eight o’clock in the morning as at 
eleven—more so. The sooner the better.” 
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«But to be married at eight—and take the train at ten— 
and get here at four! What wonderful business people 
you are, you Americans—even on your wedding-days.”’ 

“And what wonderful business people you are, you 
French! You get a telegram that a runaway couple are 
coming from Paris to spend their honeymoon here, and in 
two hours you arrange and decorate their house, you meet 
them at the station, and after that you give them a dinner 
fit for the gods.” 

“Ah, bah! The house, that was all ready long ago 
except for the flowers. But the dinner— Monsieur 
Maurice, you scarcely touched it.”’ 

‘IT never ate such food,” says Maurice, with conviction. 
‘“‘T never knew how things tasted before.”’ 

** You never dined on your wedding-day before,” laughs 
Madame Martin. 

Meanwhile the curé, with Bertie asleep in his arms, is 
ascending the terraces, side-by-side with Dolores. 

“My child,” he is saying, ‘‘I never thought, in my 
loneliness and sickness last Winter, to be so blest as I am 
now—to know that my two dear children are to make 
their home near me for years to come.” 

‘Ah, father! that dreadful Winter! Shall I ever 
forget what I endured when I had written to you and no 
answer came ?” 

“Or I my wretchedness, when recovering from the long 
delirium of my fever, I found your letter was already 
three weeks old ?” 

Dolores sighs and smiles. 

** And yet, if you had answered it promptly, I should 
never have met Maurice again.” 

They have arrived at the door ; the curé lays the sleep- 
ing child in his mother’s arms, 

“‘Good-night, and God be with you, my dear little 
ones,” he says, and reverentially making the sign of the 
cross over them, he turns, with his heart full of unselfish 
joy, from the home that is to be the shelter of the sweet 
family life he has never known—can never know. 

Maurice is saying farewell to the Martins, who are 
pushing their boat off. 

“You did well to buy the tower and build on to it, 
Monsieur Maurice,” calls Madame Martin. ‘‘ Now we can 
hope, perhaps, to keep you with us for some time. You 
Americans are such birds of passage.”’ 

“If we fly to warmer climes in the Winter, we shall 
always come back to our nest in the Spring, with the 
other swallows, Dame Martin!” he cries, cheerily. 
** Good-night !” 

‘‘Good-night ! Good-night !” comes the last cry, mu- 
sically over the water, as they gain their own bank and 
fasten the boat up. 

Maurice turns and runs up the terrace steps; as he 
reaches the last one she comes to meet him, his love, his 
wife, her white robes floating in the misty moonshine— 
comes as she came that August evening so long ago, when 
he first knew he loved her, but read only innocent wonder 
in her frank eyes. Again the leafy shadows flicker on her 
ilress and hair, again he stands gazing at her beauty 
silent, inthralled. 

But now the sweet, shy eyes droop before his, her lips 
tremble and her cheeks flush softly in the moonlight, and 
she does not resist him as he gathers her in his arms and 
draws her closely, closely to him. 

Looking up into his eyes, full of passionate devotion, 
she whispered, yearningly : 

‘* Maurice, Maurice, can it be true ?” 

‘“‘ True for ever and for evermore, my darling,” he mur- 
mured, his lips close to hers. 

THE END, 





CRUMBS TO THE BIRDS. 


A BIRD appears a thoughtless thing; 

He’s ever living on the wing, 

And keeps up such a earoling, 

And little else to do but sing 
A man would guess had he. 

No doubt he has his little cares, 

And very hard he often fares, 

The which so patiently he bears, 

That, listening to those cheerful airs, 
Who knows but he may bo 

In want of his next meal of seeds ? 

I think for that his sweet song pleads, 

If so, his pretty art succeeds; 

I'll seatter there among the weeds 
All the small crumbs I see. 


THE GREAT MOGULS. 


Tur first of the Moguls who figures in Indian history 
was the great Tamerlane, who, in 1398, overran Bengal, 
captured Delhi, and fixed upon it as his seat of govern- 
ment. But he never completel the subjugation of the 
country ; other conquests and designs called him away, 
and it was reserved for his descendant, Zahir Eddin 
Mahomet Baber to complete what Timour had begun, and 
to be the founder of the Mogul dynasty in India in the 
year 1519. 

Baber died in 1530, and was succeeded by his son 
Humayun, whose reign was one long series of struggles 
against foes from within and without, to preserve and 
consolidate the empire of his father. 

He died in 1556, and was succeeded by Akbar, who is 
styled the greatest and wisest monarch who ever ruled in 
Hindoostan. At his accession he merely ruled over the 
Punjab, Delhi and Agra, At his death the Mogul empire 
extended from Hindoo Koosh to the borders of the 
Deccan, and from the Brahmapootra to Candahar. His 
toleration of different religions, his humane and liberal 
policy to his subjects, and his encouragement of literature 
and science, are sufficient to render his name memorable, 
and seem to have marked him as a man far in advance of 
the times in which he lived. 

After a brilliant reign of fifty years he died in 1605, and 
was succeeded by Jehangir. About this time the British 
begin to appear upon the scene. The motto, ‘“ Primus 
in Indis,” cannot apply to Bxitain as a nation; for the 
Portuguese had discovered the route by the Cape in 
1498, and had established a settlement at Cochin in 1502. 
But where lucrative traflic was being carried on, the irre- 
pressible ‘Briton could not be far off; and accordingly, 
after a successful "private expedition in 4591, we find a 
company called the East India Company formed, with a 
capital of £30,000 in one hundred shares, which company, 
after being granted a charter by Elizabeth, humbly so- 
licited permission from the court of Delhi to trade with 
the different Indian princes. 

We read that although the first commercial adventures 
of the company were small, a profit of from 100 to 200 
per cent. was realized ; a result which, to say the least of 
it, must have been gratifying. Imagine the effect of such 
a dividend in these degenerate days ! 

James I. addressed a letter to his ‘‘ illustrious brother, 
the Mogul,” commending the British merchants to his 
care. Men who could make a profit of between 100 and 
200 per cent. might well be objects of solicitude to their 
monarch. 

In 1611 the company obtained permission from Jehangir 
to erect factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya and 
Goga ; and in 1613 he issued a firman confirming their 
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possession of them. In 1615 Sir Thomas Roe made his 
appearance as the first English ambassador at the court 
of Delhi. 

In 1627 Jehangir died, and was succeeded by Shah 
Jehan, during whose reign the power and prosperity of 
the Moguls attained their height. 

His dominions were well governed, and enjoyed almost 
complete tranquillity ; in fact, Khafi Khan, the best 
native historian of the time, says that, ‘‘ although Akbar 
was preeminent as a conqueror and law-giver, no prince 
who ever reigned in India could compare with Shah 
Jehan in good administration of every department of 
state.” 

This prince evidently cultivated the well-known Oriental 
love of pomp and display; the splendor and magnificence 
of his court and its surroundings being a proverb in the 
East to this day. 

It was he who constructed the celebrated ‘‘ peacock 
throne” ; so called from its resemblance to the tail of a 
peacock spread open, and represented in its natural 
colors by rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and other jewels, 
the whole being estimated at the value of £6,000,000. It 
was he who built the beautiful city of new Delhi or Shah- 
jehanabad ; and it was he who reared the world-renowned 
Taj at Agra, in which he and his queen were buried, and 
which is unsurpassed in beauty, alike of design and con- 
struction, by any building in Europe or Asia. 

It is a striking proof of the wealth and prosperity of the 
Mogul Empire that all this was not purchased at the cost 
of heavy taxation or of debt. The finances during this 
reign were never otherwise than flourishing, and the 
people were happy and contented. 

The last years of Shah Jehan’s reign were embittered 
by the strife among his four sons for the succession. At 
length Aurungzebe—the third—succeeded, after a com- 
bination of treachery, talent and violence, in deposing 
his father and murdering his three brothers in 1658. 
Shah Jehan lingered in confinement at Agra till death 
released him in 1665. Meanwhile the English had not 
been idle. 

In 1639*Fort St. George was founded, and in 1652 the 
Madras Presidency was established. In 1662 Bombay 
was ceded by Portugal to England. Aurungzebe, who 
oppressed and persecuted the Hindoos, seems to have re- 
garded the English with favor; for he sent to compliment 
them on their brilliant defense of Surat, when attacked 
by the Mahrattas in 1664, and granted them further marks 
of his favor. Emboldened by success and prosperity, the 
foreigners soon began to grow presumptuous ; and at 
length the Mogul was so offended at their growing inso- 
lence, that he vowed he would drive the whole race into 
the sea. He took Surat, and laid siege to Bombay. But 
the English were soon brought to their senses, and recog- 
nizing at once that the time had not yet arrived for re- 
sorting to force, ‘‘ stooped to the most abject submission,” 
and thus averted the threatened danger. Aurungzebe 
contemptuously restored Surat, and reinstated the Eng- 
lish to their trade. Poor men! they were so poor and 
had come so far, that it could matter little to the Great 
Mogul whether they staid or not. 

But toward the end of the seventeenth century the tide 
of the Mogul power began to ebb. Aurungzebe, as he 
grew old, alienated the affections of his subjects by his 
tyranny and suspicion. His last years were spent in 
misery, caused by the conduct of his sons, who, following 
the example he had set them, were incessantly striving 
among themselves for the deposition of their father, and 
their own succession. He died in 1707, and in him died 
the last capable Mogul monarch. 
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| Blow after blow now fell on the tottering dynasty. In 


1723 the Deccan, and in 1730 the Mahrattas, obtained 
their independence. In 1729 the Persian host, under 
Nadir Shah, invaded Bengal, captured Delhi, and after 
signalizing their triumph by a shocking massacre of its 
inhabitants, returned, bearing with them plunder to the 
amount of £120,000,000. Meanwhile, the English, who 
had outstripped ail their European competitors in India, 
were rapidly increasing in power; and the result of the 
now inevitable struggle between the Mogul empire, under 
a succession of effete and incapable monarchs, and the 
East India Company, represented by such men as Clive, 
Hastings, Coote, Wellesley and Lake, could not be long 
doubtful. 

Shah Alum II., or Shahzadah, who succeeded to the 
throne in 1759, spent several years in fruitless efforts to 
reunite the scattered fragments of what had been the 
Mogul empire ; but was compelled, in 1765, to throw him- 
self for protection upon the British, who assigned him the 
city of Allahabad as a residence, receiving in return the 
formal cession of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. He made an 
ineffectual attempt to recover his independence by means 
of an alliance with the Mahrattas, who quickly turned 
upon him and imprisoned him in his late capital of Delhi. 
The capture of that city by Lord Lake, in 1803, again 
liberated him, and he was allowed to exist as a pensioner 
of the East India Company, with an annual allowance of 





£120,000. He died in 1806, and was succeeded by Akbar 
Shah, whose sovereignty was purely nominal. In 1835 
the currency of India ceased to bear his effigy. He died 


in 1837, and was succeeded by Abul Muzuffer, then past 
his sixtieth year. 

Little more remains to be told. In the ordinary course 
of events he might have finished his days at Delhi, with 
no higher ambition than to obtain an increase of his pen- 
sion, or to secure the succession of his empty title to his 
son. 

But when the terrible mutiny of 1857 broke out, the re- 
volted sepoys flocked into Delhi from the adjacent sta- 
tions, and proclaimed his restoration to the throne of his 
fathers. 

Although his age and infirmities rendered it doubtful 
whether he had taken any active part in the mutiny and 
its accompanying atrocities, his name alone was sufficient 
to serve as a pretext for the acts of those who cared little 
for the moment who was ruler, provided the hated Fer- 
inghees were exterminated. 

Accordingly, when Delhi was stormed on the 14th Sep- 
tember, the first care of the British was to possess them- 
selves of the person of the aged monarch, who, with a 
crowd of terror-stricken followers, had taken refuge in the 
tomb of his ancestor, Humayun. Never was the capture 
of an Emperor effected under such extraordinary circum- 
stances. No successful rival surrounded by his adher- 
ents, no victorious general at the head of his troops, was 
there to demand his sword ; the handful of conquerors 
was scattered far and wide over the vast city they had just 
captured ; and a single British subaltern rode to the en- 
trance of the tomb, and dragged forth the last of the 
Moguls from among the cowering multitude that dared 
not lift a hand in his defense. ? 

Let the historian of the sepoy war describe the scene : 
‘*So Hodson went forth and stood before all, in the open 
space near the beautiful gateway of the tomb, a solitary 
white man among so many, awaiting the surrender of a 
king, and the total extinction of a dynasty the most mag- 
nificent that the world had ever seen. It was then but a 
title, a tradition ; but still the monarch of the Moguls 
was a living influence in the hearts of the Mahommedans 
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of India. And truly a grander historical picture was 
rarely seen than that of the single British subaltern re- 
ceiving the sword of the last of the Mogul emperors in 
the midst of a multitude of followers and retainers, griev- 
ing for the downfall of the house of Tamerlane, and the 
ruin of their own fortunes.” 

After his capture he was tried by a court-martial, and 
sentenced to transportation for life, Rangoon being chosen 
as his place of exile. He died there on November 11th, 
1862, and beneath the shadow of the Golden Pagoda lie 
the remains of the last of the Great Moguls. 


INDIA-RUBBER TREES. 


Tr peculiar gum or sap known as ‘‘Caoutchouc ” or 


**Tndia-rubber,” which, when inspissated, or deprived of | 


the water which constitutes more than half of its weight, 
becomes highly elastic and impervious to water, is pro- 
duced by a variety of plants and trees, bearing little ap- 
parent resemblance to each other. In Equatorial Afric 
it is produced in great abundance by a huge running 
vine, sometimes, according to Cameron, as large as a man’s 
thigh. One species of the Caoutchouc-tree, with great 
leathery leaves, is often found in our conservatories. An- 
other tree, called by botanists the Ficus elasticus, abounds 


in Further India. where it grows to an immense size, the | 


Mr. Griffith 
measured one in Assam, the trunk of which was 100 feet 
high and 74 feet in circumference, while the spreading 
branches shaded an area 610 feet in circuit. Very differ- 
ent from this is the Siphonica elastica of botanists, called 
by the natives the Samauma, which grows in South Amer- 
ica, especially in the forests on the Amazon and its afflu- 


branches beginning low down on the trunk. 


ents. This tree, of which an illustration is given on page | 


589, is thus described by Mr. Chandless : 

“‘ It is easily recognized in the forests, as, unlike many 
others here, it does not stretch out buttresses all around 
the lower part of the stem, but rises from the very ground, 


at 


of a light, grayish brown, sometimes with a tinge of red. 


fd heed 


ight, and there is nothing remarkable in the shape and 
‘e of its leaves, which have no resemblance to those of 
1e Caoutchoue-tree in our conservatories. It is said that 
at the age of ten years it is fit for tapping ; and that if not 
over-tapped it will yield for many years. 


+7 


not easy to estimate the product of a tree, but eight or 
ten pounds a year of rubber is a rough approximation. 
Trees of the same size, and growing near each other, how- 
ever, vary very much in their yield. After a rain, also, 
the amount of sap is greatly increased, but it contains a 
much smaller proportion of rubber ; just as the milk of a 
cow varies at different seasons in quantity and in the pro- 
portion of butter which it yields.” 


THE LADY OF THE WRECK, 


Tuwere had been a dreadful wreck off the Mull, and 


1any souls had been hurried into eternity within sight of | 


m 
land. <A gentleman who was interested in the fate of some 
relatives who had been on board hastened to the spot, 
desirous of viewing the scene of the disaster, even though 
he should not haply find any traces of those who were lost. 

It was two days after the wreck ; bui many of, the 
bodies had not yet been recovered, but trunks, boxes and 
various kinds of personal property were either being swept 


aight, round and smooth as a column ; the bark being | 


does not throw off its branches till at a considerable | 


The sap, when | 
first drawn, looks exactly like rich, creamy milk. I¢ is | 


| on shore, or picked up at sea by the boatmen. So many 
| of these men were now engaged on the work that the gen- 
tleman was unable to hire a properly-equipped boat to 
convey him to the spot. 

In this dilemma he appealed to a fisherman whom he 
had accidentally encountered, and whom he eventually 
persuaded to launch his boat, promising, as he was an ex- 
perienced oarsman, to assist him in sailing or sculling his 
little craft. 

When they were well on their way, and were nearin;s 
the island off which the wreck had taken place, the gentle- 
man noticed that his companion, whose strange manners 
had already attracted his attention, was gazing wildly 
around him, with his eyes intently fixed on a white object 
that could be seen, not far from them, tossing to and fro 
upon the dancing waves. 

Presently they were close beside it, and as the boat 
plunged into the trough of the sea, a huge billow raised 
the white form on high, where, for a moment, it stood, as 
it were, poised over the boat like a thing of life—the form 
| of a woman, with wide-open eyes and loose, streaming 
hair, clad in her night-dress, and tightly pressing an in- 
fant to her breast. The effect of this apparition on the 
two men in the boat was such as to paralyze their exer- 
tions either to guide their craft or to draw the kody on 
board. 

In the moment when the wave thus raised it up befor 
them, and lent to its pulseless form somewhat of tha 
motion of life, the gentleman had recognized it as the 
body of one of those relatives of whom he had come in 
search—the wife of a captain, who, with her husband aad 
only child, had barely left their \.cll-loved home, and 
when wellnigh in sight of it, had sunk in their wator 
grave. 

The white figure, clasping the babe to its breast, seemed 
to look down upon them for an instant with a melanchol: 
gaze, and then, as suddenly, sank with the fall of the 
wave, and disappeared from their view. 

But the emotions with which the gentleman saw this 
were overpowered by still stronger feelings. His boat- 
| man’s wild look and manner had increased, and when the 
| white figure of the lady stood over them, he flung himself 
| on his knees in a paroxysm of terror, crying, in shrill 
| agony : 
|  ‘**She has risen from the dead to confrontme! Oh, my 
| lady, spare me, spare me! It was a foul deed, and I have 
sorely repented me of it and asked for mercy ! I fled the 
| spot, and never thought to see your face again; but the 
| sea has given up its dead before the last great day, and 
| you have risen in judgment against me !” 
| And with that he threw himself down in the bottom of 
the boat, wildly imploring for pardon. Although he 
spoke in Gaelic, yet the gentleman fully understood him, 
being well acquainted with the lanvuage. 

Presently the fisherman sprang to his feet ; but by this 
time the corpse of the lady had floated onward, and as the 
boat was under full sail, they saw the white figure no 
more. The man strained his wild-looking eyes in search 
of the form whose sudden appearance had wrought so 
powerful an effect upon him ; and when he missed it, 
dashed his bonnet from his head, and, passing his hand 
over his brow, said, in a hollow voice ; 

‘Was it a dream ?—or was it my lady rising from tho 
dead ?” Then he muttered: ‘‘A foul deed—a foul deed ! 
Blood must have blood! Her eyes looked me through 
and through, deep into my guilty soul! Oh, my God! 
what a wretch have I been !” 

He was so wildly gesticulating as he muttered these 
words, and his manner and actions were altogether so 
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much those of a man beside himself, that, as the gentle- 
man knew that the death of the lady whose corpse had so 
singularly appeared to them was the result of a shipwreck, 
and could not in any way have been caused by his com- 
panion, he could come to no other conclusion than that 
the man was now a maniac—one, perhaps, whose lurking 
disease had been suddenly brought to a crisis by the 
strange sight that the waves had brought before him. 

The gentleman, therefore, addressed him in his own 
Gaelic, with soothing words, and told him that they must 
attend to their boat and shorten sail, and run into the 
island whither they were bound. But his words had far 
from their intended effect, for they seemed to excite the 
man to a fresh frenzy. 

‘‘Run in there!” he cried. ‘Never! Do you think 
I have forgotten that bay, and the boat, and my lady and 
her bairn ? Is she to confront me again? I see it all 
now! You have come to drag me to my doom! Blood 
for blood! that’s fair enough ; but it must be the strong- 
est man that wins!” 

And in an instant he had drawn a clasp-knife and had 
cut through the ropes, while the sail flapped overhead in 
a way that threatened to capsize the boat. In another 
moment he had leaped across the thwarts, and with his 
gleaming knife in his upraised hand, and with madness 
flashing from his eyes, threw himself upon his companion. 

The gentleman had but uw. instant to gather himself to- 
gether for defense against the maniac’s attack ; but that 
instant, happily for him, was sufficient. He had seized 
the boat-hook, and with a well-directed blow he brought 
it down upon the man’s bare head, and laid him senseless 
and bleeding in the bottom of the boat. There, with the 
severed ropes, he tightly bound him to the thwarts, and 
did his best to remedy any bad effects that might result 
from the blow, by stanching the blood and bandaging the 
wound. With some difficulty he succeeded in taking in 
the sail and righting the boat, which had been shipping 
water, and had many times been in danger of being cap- 
sized. His situation, however, was still a critical one; 
they were drifting out to sea, and the fisherman was giving 
sions that he was recovering from the effects of the blow. 
If the cords should yield to his maniacal strength, then 
the chances against the gentleman’s safe return to land 
were few indeed. 

Sut fortunately a boat hove in sight ; and they answered 
his hail and bore down to his relief, greatly astonished to 
receive his explanation of the state in which they beheld 
his companion. They knew him, it seemed, although 
they said that he was a newcomer, and, during the brief 
time he had lived among them, had kept himself aloof 
from their society, and been distinguished for a morose 
and surly temper. Nevertheless, they did not appear to 
be astonished that the man had proved himself to be in- 
sane; and this was all that the gentleman thought fit to 
tell them ; but when he had seen the man taken on shore 
and properly cared for~the man himself now being as 
quiet and reserved as he had been previous to t..e appear- 
ance of the Lady of the Wreck—he privately told to the 
authorities what he had seen and heard, in order that any 
investigation that they deemed necessary should be made 
into the strange circumstances of the case. The matter 
vas gone into and sifted as rhuch as possible ; but nothing 
came to light, and the fisherman’s expressions were re- 
garded as the empty ravings of a poor maniac. 

In the meantime, the corpse of the lady, still clasping 
her child, had been recovered, and had been buried, to- 
gether with her husband, in their own family vault. 

The cireumstances ander which the reiative had first 
seen her floating body would Lave been imprinted on his 
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memory as nothing more than a terrible and remarkable 
episode in his life’s history, had he not been in Cantire 
afew years afterward, and requested to visit the fisherman, 
who was supposed to be on his death-bed, and had asked 
to see him. 

The gentleman obeyed the summons, and went to the 
man’s hut, having learned from the person who fetched 
him that the man had not shown any signs of insanity 
since that memorable day, although he had always main- 
tained his reserved and peculiar manner, and was looked 
upon by his neighbors as one who had ‘‘something on his 
mind”; and the general belief was, that he had been a 
smuggler, and had done some deed which had driven him 
into hiding, and for which he repented. The gentleman, 
therefore, expected to hear some revelation concerning a 
deadly struggle between a smuggler and preventive 
officer, and was greatly amazed when the man made to 
him the following confession. 

Hearing that he was at hand, he said, he had sent for 
him, not only to ask his pardon for raising his murderous 
hand against him, but also, before the breath left his body, 
to explain the words he had uttered on that day concern- 
ing the poor lady who, as he had been told, was the gen- 
tleman’s relative. He had been her servant, but had been 
dismissed by the captain for misconduct. He had begged 
her to take him back into her service, and she, by her 
husband’s wish, had refused his request. ‘The man swore 
to be revenged ; and that same evening saw his mistress, 
with her baby in her arms, sitting in a boat, awaiting her 
husband’s crossing the channel from the mainland. The 
boat was floating at a rope’s length distance from the 
shore, and the lady’s back was turned toward him as she 
watched for her husband. 

The man crept behind some rocks, and, unseen by the 
lady, cut the rope that held the boat to land. It floated 
away so gently that for a short time she was unaware of 
what had happened. 

Then she called for help ; but no help was at hand, and 
in a few minutes she was out of hearing ; for the boat had 
drifted into the current, and was being rapidly carried 
down the channel and out to sea. 

The man watched from his hiding-place until it became 
a speck upon the waters and was lost to view. 

He watched the husband’s return, heard the consterna- 
tion excited by the disappearance of the wife and child, 
saw persons sent out to search in all directions, and then, 
fearing that suspicion might fall upon him, he contrived 
to get a boat and cross to the mainland. Arrived there, 
he made his way to the place where he afterward took up 
his abode, and gained his livelihood as a fisherman. 

But he made no friends, and rarely spoke unless he was 
spoken to, and then made the briefest of replies. Least 
of all would he have spoken on the subject which had 
now become a horror and a dread to him, haunting him 
by night and day. His great and daily pervading fear 
was, lest he should be delivered up to judgment, and con- 
signed to the gallows as the lJady’s murderer ; conse- 
quently, her name never crossed his lips; and, mingling 
as he did, so little with others, he never heard her fate 
mentioned by them. But this was scarcely to be won- 
dered at, more especially in such a sequestered locality, 
where news traveled but slow] 

Only three months of this life had passed— though every 
day had been to the guilty man as a living death—when 
the dreadful wreck happened that had brought the gentle- 
man to the spot, and had led to his engaging with the 


fisherman to convey him to the scene of the disaster, 


vhich, as it happened, took him not so very far from that 
vthes scene of & wagedy that had burnt itself into the 





fisherman’s brain. 
raised up before him the forms of the lady and her child 


of whom he believed himself to be the murderer. 
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There the heaving wave had suddenly 


Their 


ghastly appearance making a palpable reality of the vision 
that had been daily haunting him, had subverted his | rapidly toward the open sea, and the poor lady had quite 


reason, which 
was already 
tottering in 
the balance, 
and had led 
to the scene 
that fol- 
lowed. 

The dying 
man now im- 
plored his 
hearer to 
pardon him 
for making 
the attempt 
upon his life, 
which, he 
said, was the 
only pardon 
that he could 
hope to ob- 
tain; his 
guilt, in 
hurrying to 
destruction 
the hapless 
mother and 
her babe, 
being too 
great to be 
pardoned 
either here or 
hereafter. 

The dying 
man’s thank- 
fulness and 
astonishment 
may be con- 
ceived when 
his visitor 
explained to 
him that al- 
though he 
had, in truth, 
been guilty 
of their 
death, so far 
as his pur- 
pose went, 
yet that a 
merciful 
Providence 
had _inter- 
posed, and 
had saved 
his victims 
from the 


cruel fate to which he had consigned them. 
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THE LADY OF THE WRECE.— 
THE FALL OF THE WAVE, AND DISAPPEARED FROM THEIR VIEW.’ 


man said that he had heard from his relatives the par- 


ticulars relating to the events of that evening, when the 


lady and her child were cast adrift in the boat —a cir- 
cumstance which had been regarded as an accidental one, 
and which ever would have been remembered as such 
had it not been for the confession just now made. 


WRECK. 


The man had not been seen to do the deed, and it had 
been considered that the rope, by fraying against the sharp 
edges of the rock, had thus been severed, and allowed the 
The swift current bore it 


boat to drift into the channel. 


‘THE WHITE FIGURE, CLASPING THE BABE, SUDDENLY SANK WITH 


given up her- 
self as lost, 
when a smal] 
schoone. 
came in 
sight. Her 
signals of dis 
tress were 
seen by those 
on board, 
who at once 
sent off a 
boat to her 
assistance, 
and rescued 
her from her 
perilous fate, 
and before 
the morn- 
ing’s dawn 
she and her 
infant were 
safe in their 
own home. 
The fisher- 
man lived 
long enough 
to hear and 
comprehend 
this explana- 
tion; hut 
though he 
poured forth 
fervent 
thanks that 
his victims 
had escaped 
his deadly 
designs, he 
could. not 
forget that 
he had been 
a nurderer 
in thought 
and purpose, 
if not in 
actual deed ; 
and his last 
moments 
were filled 
with terrible 
and incoher- 
ent cries for 
mercy to that 
white - robed 
figure, which 
he fancied 


The gentle- | had again risen up before him, as it had done once be- 


fore, clasping its dead babe to its breast, and thrilling 


his horror-stricken soul with the glassy glaze of death. 


Srenp a cent less than your net income and you will 


always be rich. 
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‘‘JE MOURRAI SEUL.’’* 


By Miss ELLice Hopkins. 


THE silent chariot standeth at the door, 

The house is hushed and still from roof to floor. 

None heard the sound of its mysterious wheels, 
Yet each its presence feels. 


No champing bit, nor tramp of pawing feet, 

All dark and silent up and down the street; 

And yet thou may’st not keep it waiting there 
For one last kiss or prayer. 


Thy words, with some strange other interchanged, 
Strike cold across us like loved eyes estranged, 
With things that are not fraught; our things that are 


Fade like a sun-struck star. 


And thou, too weak and agonized to lift 

The cup to quench thy dying thirst, or shift 

Thy pillow, now without our help must rise, 
Nor wait our ministries. 


* Pascal. 


| Thou, loved and cherished, must go forth alone, 
None sees thee fondly to the door, not one; 

j No head is turned to see thee go; we stay 

| Where thou art not, and pray. 


No panel bars thy white, resistless feet, 
Our walls are mist to thee; out in the strect 
It waits, it waits for thee, for thee alone, 

* Arise, let us begone !” 


Alone, alone upon thine awful way! 

Do any show thee kindness? Any stay 

Thy heart? Or does the slent chariotecr 
Whisper, “ Be of good cheer”? 


We know not. None may follow thee afar, 

None hear the sound of thy departing car. 

Only vast silence like a strong, black sea 
Rolls in ’twixt us and thee, 
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By Mrs. JA 


“‘T rnrow up the cards and decline to finish this game, 
or ever to play another with Mr. Rossitur |” 


The speaker’s voice was loud and angry, and not only | 


the three other men seated at the table with him, but sev- 
eral others, who, late as the hour was, stood lounging 
around the room, turned excitedly toward him ; while one 
jumped to his feet, pale as death, exclaiming angrily : 

“You must explain that remark, Charlton! Why 
should not you play with me ?” 

‘« Because I saw vou substitute a card from your sleeve 
for one in your hand, and was thereby confirmed in my 
suspicion that you played falsely !” declared Charlton, 
boldly, in reply to Rossitur. 


The murmur of voices grew into a hubbub, and the | 


crowding figures scarcely prevented the eager attack the 
one man threatened upon the other. 

‘‘Let him prove it! let him prove it!” shouted Rossi- 
tur. And Charlton answered: 

“Tf I had the right to search your person, I do not 
doubt I should easily prove it.” 

“T wish you would attempt it! I only wish you would 
lay a finger upon me!” growled the other, furiously. 

“*Of course, Mr. Rossitur,”’ said the cold and clear voice 


. ‘ 
of an elderly gentleman, who had come into the room on 


hearing the confusion, and had hastily gathered the facts 
of the case from a bystander—‘“ of course there will be 
no violence offered to you, and no personal conflict al- 
lowed in this house. If the conduct or remarks of any 
member of the club are offensive to you, you have only to 
decline any further invitation to visit us. Happily you 
are not a member, and therefore not amenable to our laws 
or judgment.” 

“Happily not, Mr. Silsbur, since madmen and black- 
guards are received as members of your society. Mr. 
Charlton will hear from me again !” 

‘**T hope not—I have already heard too much both from 
and of you. I have been in Vienna, Mr. Rossitur.” 

The detected gamester made no reply to this sugges- 
tion, although his pallid face grew a little more pallid, 
and a dangerous light trembled in his eyes—the greenish 
light emanating from the eyes of a feline creature pre- 
paring for a spring. His quivering lips opened, then 
closed again, and with a sudden movement he rushed 
from the room and from the house ; nor ever again did 


NE G. AUSTIN. 


| his showy figure darken the doors of the clubhouse of the 
Ancien Régime, as the aristocratic and wealthy members 
of the best club in that half-French city had chosen to 
style themselves. 

Five years later, and in another city, Mrs. Wyvern, tho 
most beautiful, most charming and most admired of last 
year’s brides, opened the door of the drawing-room and 
offered her pretty lips to her husband’s evening caress. 

*“*And what is the latest news, Maurice ?” asked she, 
when more personal topics had been dismissed. 
| ‘ Why—that your friend, Harry May, is contesting the 
will of her late husband. ’ 

**You don’t mean it! Why should she ?” 

** Because the old general cuts her off with a shilling if 
she marries again ; and I suppose, like all of you faithless 
creatures, she wishes to marry again. So she is trying to 
prove her husband of unsound mind, in which case the 
will goes for nothing, and the estate will be divided be- 
tween the Norton boys and herself. She would have 
about two hundred thousand to her share, and could do 
as she liked with it; whereas now she has the income of 
half a million while she lives and remains unmarried, and 
not a cent of anything if she re-marries.” 

‘Maurice! It’s that Count Franzendorf!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wyvern, in a tone of conviction. 

“That she wants to marry ? I never saw the fellow, 
but I have not much fancy for foreign noblemen. She’d 
better stick to the memory of the noble old general, and 
to her income. But the Nortons have retained me to 
defend the will. They argue shrewdly enough, that if a 
woman has set her head upon marrying. she'll do it, will 
or no will, and then they’ll get the whole.” 

** What a pity !” 

‘What's a pity, Fan ?” 

“That you are to act for the Nortons. It will make 
Harry feel disagreeably toward me, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, no, I hope not. At any rate, it’s bread and 
butter, little woman, and we manage to dispose of a good 
deal of that same.” 

** What, bread and butter ?” 

“Its equivalent, the money that buys it, my pet. And 
now I must go and wash my hands for dinner.” 

‘**Yes, and make haste, for we are going to see the new 
play at the Fifth Avenue, you know.” 
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‘*Ah, yes, 80 we are. 
You can ring for dinner.” 

The new play was a good one; but between the acts 
anny Wyvern found time to scan the house through her 
pretty little lorgnette, and presently murmured, in the 

dreamy voice peculiar to the user of a lorgnette: 

**There’s that Count Franzendorf, Maurice.” 

‘Harry May’s last vanity, you say ?” 

“Yes. Just coming into the balcony. See ?” 

‘The man with the black mustache and imperial ?” 

“Yes. Isn’t he handsome ?” 

“Well enough. I’ve seen that face before. Now, 

n was it? Ever so long ago—South—New Orleans ? 

No!” 

“What under the sun are you wondering about, you 
ld goose? See, there’s Mr. Stuyvesant, with the dia- 
monds.” 

“Jt can’t be! T'll be back in a minute, Fan.” 

And with this brief leave-taking Mr.Wyvern rose im- 
petuously, rushed out of the parquet and up-stairs, where 
he stood in company with a good many other ,gentlemen, 
peering in at the oval windows in the red doors like male 
Peris staring into Paradise. 

When Wyvern came back to his wife’s side he was ab- 
tracted and silent, nor was it until the door of the con- 
iubial chamber had shut between the young couple and 
the world that he opened his mouth to say, oracularly : 

‘ Here’s the deuce of a row, Fan !” 

‘“Where, dear? Have you upset that cologne-bottle 
rain over all my ribbons ?” 

‘Nonsense! This fellow that’s after Harry May.” 

“ Count Franzendorf ?” 

“Count Fiddle-de-dee! His name was Rossitur five 

ears ago in New Orleans.” 

‘** You don’t mean it !”” 

‘Yes ; and I was present when he was metaphorically 
kicked out of the Ancien Régime Club for card-swind- 
ling.” : 

‘*Oh, Maurice !” 

“Yes, my dear; and I heard at that time, or a little 
later, that he had been caught in the same game in 
Vienna, and was, in fact, a regular leg.” 

‘*Teg,’ dear ?” 

‘“‘ Blackleg, child—cheat, swindler, gambler.” 

‘Poor, dear Harry! I’m afraid she really cares for 
him.” 

‘“‘T’ll tell you what I’ve been thinking, Fan ; you must 
co to Mrs. May to-morrow and tell her just what I have 
told you. Say that I can swear to the man’s identity, for 

I passed close to him, caught his eye, and heard him 

peak. Whether he recognized me or not I do not know ; 
but Iam ready to swear to him. He’s been named for 
admission into the Traveler’s, and I shall certainly black- 
ball him if presented. You can tell her that, too, just to 
show that I mean what I say.” 

‘‘T'll do it, Maurice; but I shall make an enemy for 
life of my dearest friend by doing it.” 

‘Oh, no; Thope not. Why should yon ?” 

‘““Tf she cares for him, and he is guilty, she’ll hate me 
because she can’t hate him ; and if she cares for him, and 
he is innocent, she’ll hate me for falsely accusing her 
idol. Then, if there’s nothing between them, she’ll hate 
me for fancying that she needed warning against a man 
who hadn’t asked her to love him. So, anyway, I’m safe 
to burn my fingers ; but I'll do it.” 

“What a shrewd little woman it is! Just ent out fora 
lawyer's wife,” said the lawyer, admiringly, and the con- 
versation became personal. 

The next day Mrs. Wyvern called upon her friend, Mrs. 


I will be ready in ten minutes. 
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May, and met Count Franzendorf at the foot of the steps. 
She seized upon the opening, and mentioned the incident 
so soon as the first effusion of meeting had passed over, 
but was a little discomfited by Mrs. May’s calm assertion 
that Count Franzendorf had not called upon her in weeks. 

** But, my dear, I met him just now at the foot of the 
steps.” 

‘Been to the Cathearts’, next door, no doubt, my dear. 
He is there for ever, I hear.” 

“Now, Harry! you know he’s an admirer of yours! 
Any one can see that.” 

‘** Shows his taste, then, doesn’t he ?” 

‘But, seriously, Harry, I want to ask you, for a very 
special reason, if you are at all interested in him. If he 
is, or is likely to be, anything to you—he must be my 
friend too, you know ; and I want to cultivate him.”’ 

“Ts that your only reason for wanting to know, 
Fanny ?” 

‘Well, no, Harry, not quite; but I can’t say anything 
more until you answer me truly what I have asked.” 

‘*Well, he’s nothing at all to me but a pleasant ac- 
quaintance, and—vwell, perhaps, a sort of society admirer ; 
aman to send flowers upon your birthday, and come to 
your box at the opera, and saunter beside you on the 
avenue. You know that sort of relation, Fan.” 

‘*And that is all you care, or are like to care, for him ?” 

“Yes, you tiresome thing. Why ?” 

‘* Because, Harriette, the man is a rascal, and what is 
worse, a detected one. A blackleg, Harry, and a gam- 
bler, and—T’l1l tell you what Maurice himself saw and told 
me about him.” 

So Mrs. Wyvern repeated her husband’s story with 
feminine amplifications and emphasis, working herself up 
into quite a fever of righteous wrath and horror, while 
Mrs. May listened, with a face of calm interest, and a 
half-amused, half-cynical smile upon her thin lips. 

‘Really, Fan, it is quite a romance, is it not? Do you 
suppose his name is really Rossitur or Franzendorf ?” 
asked she at the end. 

‘*Who knows ? If he has his deserts he’ll be No. 27 
or something else in State prison for the rest of his life,” 
replied the lawyer’s wife. 

‘*You fierce little moralist ! Mercy on us, child, what 
matter is it, if the man is agreeable, whether he plays 
cards in one way or another? I’m sure I don’t care, and 
why should you? Do you Know I am going to Washing- 
ton to-morrow ?” 

A. few minutes later Mrs. Wyvern rose to go, and her 
friend accompanied her to the outer door, embraced her 
tenderly, and said, between two kisses : 

“You are a little darling to come all this way to warn 
your friend of her danger, even though it was purely 
imaginary !” 

**And you’re not a bit annoyed, either, at the news or 
at the news-carrier ?”’ replied Fanny, a little wistfully. 

‘Of course I'm not, you charming little goose! Why 
should I be ? There !” 

And with the parting kiss warm upon her lips, Fanny 
Wyvern went down tho steps of the magnificent mansion 
of the late General May, never again to ascend them, 
never again to exchanee caress or confidence with the 
woman whose love she had risked and lost in the attempt 
to save her. 

A day or two later Mrs. May went to Washington, and 
spent the rest of the Winter in that city. 

Count Franzendorf was not proposed at tho Traveler’s 
Club, and when chance threw him in Maurice Wyvern’s 
way, he greeted him with a broad stare of non-recogni- 
tion, and asked across the dinner-table some details of 
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life in the South, mentioning, in the course of the conver- 
sation, that he had never been further than Washington. 
The lawsuit between the ‘“‘Norton boys,” as Wyvern 
styled his clients, and the widow of their late uncle, went 
briskly on, and in the beginning of the Spring was de- 
cided, much to Wyvern’s mortification, against his clients. 
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to fling defiance in the face of the relatives so cleverly de- 
frauded of their inheritance, a date of four months back 
was affixed to this announcement, showing that, as the 
lawyer and his clients had calculated, the passions of the 
woman had been stronger than her prudence, but that 


' she had cleverly managed to satisfy both at once. 
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NOT ENOUGH FOR TWO.— FROM THE PAINTING BY F. LOSSOW, 


The will was set aside, and Mrs. May came into posses- | 


sion of about two hundred thousand dollars, with the 


house which had been presented to her by her late hus- | 


band. 


A few days later appeared in the daily papers an an- 


nouncement of the marriage of Count Franz Franzendorf | 


with Harriette, widow of the late General May, and, as if 


‘‘She had been married four or five weeks when I called 
upon her, Maurice!” exclaimed Fanny Wyvern, after a 
long and painful process of mental arithmetic and recol- 


lection. 


‘‘ And you suspected nothing ?” asked her husband. 
‘**Suspected, my dear! Why, the woman all but swore 
that he was nothing to her !” cried Fanny, indignantly. 
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“A capital actress 
she would have made !” 
suggested Wyvern ; but 
his wife could take no 
such impersonal view 
of the matter, answer- 
ing irrelevantly : 

“T told you how it 
would be. She will 
never like me again— 
and we’ve been such 
friends !” 

‘*Pshaw, child! you 
will have a good laugh 
over it when you meet, 
see if you don’t.” 

‘* Yes, we shall see,” 
replied Fanny, oracul- 
arly. 

And they did see— 
and that very decided- 
ly and very shortly ; 
for a few days after the 
return of the Count 
and Countess Franzen- 
dorf—as the cards of 


‘*There, Mr. Hart, 
we shall find room 
here ; there’s nobody 
in this corner. Now 
tell me all about it.”’ 

But Fanny, if sensi- 
tive, was no coward, 
and as the cavaliers of 
her late friend glanced 
uncomfortably toward 
her, she rose, and with 
& gracious smile, she 
handed her cup to one 
of them, and, turning 
to another, said : 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. 
Hart ! Will you please 
take me to Mr. Wyvern? 
I am going home, I 
believe. These great 
jams are so mixed, it is 
really quite uncomfort- 
able sometimes for a 
person at all particular 
about their visiting 
list.” 
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the newly-married 
couple announced 
themselves—they were 
invited to a large re- 
ception, where the 
Wyverns also found 
themselves. 

The bride was one of 


So, sailing off upon 
the arm of the coun. 
tess’s favorite of the 
moment, the little 
monitor felt that she 
had got the better of 
her three-decked oppo- 
nent; but, like most 
the last arrivals, and in feminine victories, it 
sweeping up the room cost far more than it 
toward her hostess she brushed past Mrs. Wyvern so | was worth—resulting in a nervous and sleepless night, 
closely as to sweep Fanny’s light draperies along in the | and a headachy and miserable morning. 
train of her own heavy velvet robe ; but, although her This encounter was but the beginning of a long and 
eyes passed carelessly over the other’s face, no trace of | painful episode in Fanny Wyvern’s social history; the 
recognition appeared in their dark depths, no murmur of | beginning of an experience that most women of the world 
greeting crossed the lips so fondly pressed to hers at | go through sooner or later, and from which few emerge 
their last meeting. unharmed—if harm it is that loving trust in human nature 

A little later, in the supper-room, Fanny, depressed | should turn to cynical skepticism ; that friendship should 
and out of spirite—for the poor child was cursed with a | become but a name, and confidence a folly ; that she, 

loving and sen- | who at first met the world with open arms and simple 
sitive nature— | faith, should . ~ 
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BOOK DECORATION.— COVER OF THE BOOK OF GOSPELS OF 
ARCHBISHOP ARIBERT.— SEE PAGE 600. 
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wife, 


ping her coffee 
in a corner, 
when the coun- 
tess, followed 
by two or three 
gay young 
men, sailed in 
front of her, 
and after a 


the seemingly 
careless hand 
ever hovers 
near the 
weapon it has 
learned so 
well to use. 
And this, dear 
neophytes, is 
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drooping face, | tion is, indeed, BOOK DECORATION.— QUEEN ELIZABETH'S 
BOOK DECORATION.—“‘HoopER’s soPHisTRy,” 1347, said, loudly: | incomplete. BOOK OF PRAYERS, 
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Thus the circle of the Wyverns being the same in which 
the Franzendorfs were received, the former friends were 
constantly meeting, but after the first bitter experience 
we may be sure that the Countess von Franzendorf was 
no more haughty, no more oblivious, or no more disdain- 
ful than her younger and fairer enemy, and much as 
Fanny’s loving and gentle nature secretly suffered in this 
hidden warfare and struggle, she learned to wear a brave 
exterior, and had even the magnanimity to never speak of 
her late friend in any terms of disparagement ; her most 
offensive remark being that she had known and loved 
Mrs. May very closely, but was not acquainted with the 
Countess von Franzendorf. That lady, however, being 
the party who had done the wrong, was naturally less in- 
dulgent, and before long all sorts of anecdotes and rumors 
regarding Mrs. Wyvern found their way into the hands of 
those ingenious fabricators who, given a pin’s point of 
fact, will immediately weave you a whole web of lies, all 
ingeniously inclosing just so much of truth as to give 
vraisemblance to the whole. 

At some of these legends, as they came home to her, 
Fanny smiled ; at some she wept; at some she raved ; 
until at last Mr. Wyvern himself was moved to write a 
sharp, brief note to the countess, under cover to her 
husband, warning her that any further slanders upon his 
wife traced back to her would be the ground of legal pro- 
ceedings which might evolve certain other revelations 
scarcely to be desired by either the Count or Countess von 
Franzendorf—so-called. 





This letter, although unacknowledged in any manner, 
had the desired effect ; the gossip ceased, and after a few 
weeks the world forgot to speculate upon the quarrel 
between the former intimates, and turned its attention to 
admiring and wondering at the magnificence and extray- 
agance of the Von Franzendorfs, their /étes, their equipage, 
their servants’ livery, the countess’s dress and ornaments, 
and the fabulous riches pertaining to the count and his 
fayaily abroad. 

A year went by, and the little cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand arose upon this brilliant sky. Somebody 
whispered that Messrs. Repp & Terry, the fashionable up- 
holsterers, laid a large share in their failure to the impos- 
sibility of collecting their due from the Franzendorf 
mansion ; somebody else hinted that Margaux & Clicot, 
the wine-dealers, had collected their little account through 
a legal messenger ; next Mrs. Browne Paypur, wife of the | 
great army shoe-contractor, appeared in the Park behind | 
the well-known Franzendorf horses and coachman, ex-’| 
plaining to all her friends that James had really owned the 
horses for some time, and when his arrears of wages and 
money advanced for oats, etc., exceeded the value of the 
animals, he had disposed of them and himself to the 
highest bidder. 

And then came the sudden and enforced sale of the 
magnificent house built by poor General May for his 
young wife, and the auction of most of its furniture, with 
the remainder of the horses, carriages and appurtenances, 
and the Franzendorfs were gone abroad to live on the 
count’s German estates—or so, at least, the newspapers 





said, and they know everything, of course. 
Maurice Wyvern smiled at this account, however, and 
privately told his wife of meeting “‘the count,” as hi 


world’s social prizes, and, after a little, even Fann) 
Wyvern herself forgot to grieve over, or to resent, or to 
wonder at, the faithlessness or the unkindness of her late 
friend. 

Eight years passed away, and Maurice Wyvern, no longer 
avery young man, stood as near the head of his profession 
as many a man’s highest ambition dares to reach. No 
longer a healthy man, no longer handsome, or gay ov 
ready for amusement; no longer at leisure to pay atten- 
tion to his wife, or to care very much for his children as 
individuals, or, in fact, to pause more than afew moments 
of the day to think of domestic and personal matters ; but 
still a very successful, a very prominent, and already a 
wealthy man, and, therefore, a much envied and petted 
man. 

And Fanny ? A woman in society, a mother, a mistress, 
a wife anxious to understand and sympathize with her hus- 
band’s pursuits so far as he would allow her, and, moreover, 
a benevolent and active woman among those less fortunate 
than herself; some of us can understand how full and 
how preoccupied such a life, needs be, and how little room 
in it for sentiment or wondering over other people’s affairs 
and status. And still Fanny Wyvern was marvelously 
near just such a sentimental mood as she sat one morning 
in her bedroom turning over g box of old laces, flowers, 
ribbons, and such matters, and came upon the Brussels 
flounces of a discarded ball-dress, ripped and laid asi le 
for some future use, and, shaking out the filmy meshes, 
remembered the day when she and Harry May had 
“assisted” at a private view of Madame Cluny’s latest 
importation, and both had fallen in love with this especial 
flounce, but neither of them had ventured to order it, 
although both had carried home such glowing accounts of 
the costly marvel, that both husbands had made private 
expeditions to Madame Cluny’s intending each to surprise 
his wife by sending home the flounce, and how Maurice, 
as the younger and more matutinal man, had arrived th 
first and secured the prize, and how Harry was disposed to 


| be a little tigerish upon the subject until General May ap- 
| peased her with a set of point, more costly, if not more 
beautiful, than the Brussels. 


As all these feminine memories passed through Mrs. 
Wyvern’s mind, and still she fingered and draped the rich 
lace in her hands, a tender smile played around her lips 
and a softened look came into her eyes, while she mur- 
mured : 

‘*Poor Harry! ‘What has become of her ?” 

A tap at the door, and the servant, a new one, appeared, 
with doubtful face and manner. 

‘*A person wishes to see madame.” 

***A person,’ Antoine ? What person ?” 

‘*A woman, madame, who said madame would know 
her but not her name. Nota business person or a beggar, 
madame, but——” 

‘You must not let people in who don’t give their names, 
Antoine. It is some sort of beggar, no doubt,” said his 
mistress, rather angrily, and then, with a sudden impulse, 
added, ‘‘ Well, I'll go to her,” and running down-stairs, 
passed into the reeeption-room. 

A woman of middle age, dressed in shabby black, wit) 


| a coarse shawl and tumbled hat, no gloves and shabby 
| serge boots, rose to meet her, turning to the light one o! 


sneeringly styled him, coming out of the door of a| 


tenth-rate gambling-house as he wended his own way 
homeward from an uncomfortably early railway train. 


But the world cared nothing for the manner or the | 


degrees by which its late favorites dropped from their 
dizzy hei zht to the unknown abyss wherein dwell the lost 
souls forced to fall out of the breathless race for this 


those white, haggard and wild-eyed faces, whose pitifu 
story one reads in passing, and cannot read without 2 
pang. 

“‘Oh, Fanny, have you quite forgotten me ?” exclaimed 
she, ina broken voice, after an instant of hesitating scrutiny 
on the part of the other. 

“ Harry May !—can it be 2?” 
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And in spite of all that had come between, the tears 
rained down Fanny Wyvern’s face as she kissed her former 
friend and led her into the elegant drawing-rooms; but 
the first remark of the guest dried the tears of her hostess 
and chilled the glow of her feelings. 

“How handsome, how costly, how chic everything is !” 
cried she, looking greedily about her. ‘‘ And what luck 
some people have, while others—you, Fanny, are mistress 
of this house, and I have scarcely a hole to creep into.” 

“T should not call it exactly luck, however, that has 
brought Maurice his position and success. He has worked 
very hard, and——” began Fanny, a little severely, and 
then melted again, saying, tenderly: ‘‘ But, Harry, are 
you really suffering? ‘Tell me all about yourself, and— 
and - 

‘*My husband ?” 

‘“Yes. Has he no business ?” 

The woman laughed a hard, cold laugh, worse to hear 
than the bitterest sobs, 

“Oh, yes, he has business. He picks oakum, I believe. 
Isn’t that what they generally do in the Tombs ?” 

‘The Tombs! Why, Harry, you don’t mean——’ 

**Did you read about a man called Mills arrested for 
what they call playing the confidence game on a country- 
man ?” 

‘No. A man named Mills ?” 

“Yes. That is our name now; the title would have 
been inconvenient in the circles where we have recently 
moved. Of course he was not guilty, but the stupid, 
blundering old judge treated him as if he was, and——”’ 

**Oh, Harry, don’t talk in that way! I warned you of 
what that man was before ever you married him, and how 
can you doubt or expect me to think that he is innocent 
now ?” 

‘* He was innocent then, and he is innocent now,” replied 
Mrs. Mills, doggedly. ‘‘ He has always been the victim of 
injustice and envy and calumny, at first in your circle, 
Mrs. Wyvern, and now—the one into which we have been 
driven , and, at any rate, innocent or guilty—good, bad, 
or indifferent—I love him, and mean to hold to him 
through everything, good report and evil report, and all 
the rest of it. A good woman like you ought to approve 
of that.” 

‘* Well, Harry, what can I do for you ?” 

“ Anything you have the heart to do. Iam cold and 
hungry, and almost houseless. I have two little girls, and 
have left them crying for food. I have no work and no 
prospect of any, or of any help unless from you. I have 
exhausted all my friends long ago, and you are the only 
one uf my enemies who would not turn me from their 
doors with insult.” 

‘First of all, let mo offer you some lunch,” said Fanny, 
complacently ; and going into the dining-room, she brought 
with her own hands a slice of rich cake and a glass of 
wine upon a little tray, and placed them beside the reck- 
less woman, who laughed as she tossed off the wine, and 
said, ‘* The princess of France, who wondered why if the 
people could not get bread they did not eat cake! I have 
not touched meat for weeks or months.” 

**Good heavens, Harriette! Let me send——’ 

**No, no ; I don’t want anything for myself; but if you 
really wish to help me, Fanny, give me some money to buy 
something fit for my poor Frank to eat in his prison. He 
is really far from well. and he cannot eat the miserable 
stuff they place before him, nor can he rest at night for 
the want of better pillows and coverings.” 

A quick step in the hall, and Mr. Wyvern opened the 
dining-room door and stared at his wife’s strange guest, 
who coldly bowed to him. 














Fanny, glad to be relieved of responsibility in a case 
whose complications baffled her feminine judgment, hur- 
riedly greeted her husband, and then in a low voice ex- 
plained the visit and the needs of her visitor, and whisp- 
ered : 

“Do help her somehow, Maurice, and can’t you get the 
poor man out of jail ?” 

‘*Thomas Mills ? I remember the case. One of mean, 
tricky swindling,” replied Wyvern. “Leave the room, 
darling, and I will talk with the woman.” 

Fanny gladly obeyed, and passed into the next room, 
leaving the door ajar, so that without mortifying the un- 
happy woman by her presence, she could hear the cool 
questioning, the confused and insolent answers, the piti- 
less reminders and feeble defense, of the lawyer and the 
culprit. 

At the last she heard : 

“Well, Mrs. Mills—for I really know not what other 
name to give you—by your own showing, and to my 
knowledge, you have unfitted yourself for association with 
such a woman as my wife, and the first condition of my 
assistance is that you will never again see or speak to her. 
Do you agree ?” 

‘**Yes, I agree,” replied Harry, in a hard and careless 
tone, which went like a stab to Fanny’s heart. 

“Then, that you will go where I shall send you with 
your children, and never live with Mills again ?” 

‘‘Never live with my husband again !” screamed the 
woman, furiously, and in language so strong and coarse 
as to turn Fanny sick with disgust, she went on to declare 
that nobody and nothing should ever divide her from the 
man she had loved and believed in, and would cling to, so 
long as they both should live.” 

A silence followed, and then Wyvern coldly said : 

‘Will you give up your children and engage never to 
see them again ?” 

‘*Yes, and be glad to do it.” 

‘Very well. Then, for the sake of old times before your 
second marriage, and for my wife’s sake, I will take thosa 
children and place them in an institution where they will 
be well and thoroughly cared for, educated, and placed in 
a way to earn their own living. But they will receive new 
names, and you will never see them again.” 

‘* Very well—I consent. "What next ?” 

‘**For you I will procure admission to the State Alms- 
house. I can do nothing more or better.” 

A savage oath passed the lips of the gambler’s wife, and 
then a string of insolent reproaches. Before they were 
finished, Mr. Wyvern opened the door and silently mo- 
tioned his guest to depart. Then her hardihood gave way, 
and bursting into tears, she groveled upon the floor, beg- 
ging pardon, begging for alms, promising never to apply 
again, until upon her sobbing voice broke Wyvern's cold 
accents : 

** Well, you were a lady once, and my wife has been like 
a sister to you. I will, if possible, gain admittance for 
you to a religious asylum, where I have some influence, 
and there you can remain until your husband is at liberty. 
After that, if you choose to rejoin him, you may, and if 
you choose to escape him you can do so. Do you like 
this ?” 

**T can leave, then, when Frank leaves the Tombs ?” 

‘Yes, you can leave at any time, but not to return.” 

“Then I accept. May I see Fanny again ?” 

‘‘Never! Neither now nor at any time !” 

“All right. Here is my address, When will you send 
for the children ?” 

«To-morrow morning ; and here 1s some money to buy 
them food for to-night,” 
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And so passed out of the house, where once she had 
been an honored guest and an intimate friend, the unhappy 
woman who had ventured her all for love, and had lost 


her all. 


The next morning Wyvern fulfilled his promise, and | 





tempts at binding, by sewing different teaves of these 
materials together for a covering. 
The gradual rise and development of the process is best 


studied by reference to the documents of the ancients, 


who invariably adapted some protection for their MSS. 


mother and children were removed to their separate | and writings. We must seek for early examples in the 


asylums—she parting from them with callous indifference 
—they from her with open relief. 
their supper had been spent upon delicacies for their | of wood. 


father, and a dose 
ef opium to insure 
a night’s rest to 
their miserable 
mother. 

The day before 
that on which 
Francis Ross, alias 
Rossitur, alias 
Count von Fran- 
zendorf, alias 
Mills, should have 
been released from 
prison, he lay dead 
in his cell, ready 
for a _ prisoner's 
funeral ; and when 
the news was car- 
ried to the wile, 
whose one femin- 
ine virtue was love 
and constancy to 
him, she fell be- 
fore it as before a 
sword, and never 
again, through her 
few and evil days, 
was seen to smile, 
or known to speak, 
except of neces- 
sity. Nor did she 
ever leave the 
shelter of the hos- 
pitable and merci- 
ful house where 
Wyvern had 
placed her, and 
where she was 
faithfully cared 
for to the last. 

When Fanny 
Wyvern heard of 
her death, she said 
little, but went 
next day to see the 
orphan children 
over whose des- 


tiny she watches, and out of her own pocket-money paid 
for the little slab that marks their mother’s grave, and on 
which is inscribed : ‘‘ Her sins are forgiven, for she loved 


much.” 


BOOK DECORATION : 
HISTORICAL AND ARTISTIC. 
By S. W. KersHaw. 
Tue art of binding really grew out of that of writing ; 
for the first forms of writing on rolls,-skins, and the 
Egyptian papyri were accompanied by equally rude at- | 
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Tamil MSS. and those of Japan, which, written on narrow 
The money given for | strips of palm-leaf, were bound together with flat pieces 
Constructive ingenuity is manifest, but deco- 


rative skill is want- 
ing, in these as in 
other far - distant 
attempts at the 
binder’s art. When 
we consider the 
remoteness of the 
period, it is a sur- 
prise that so high 
a standard of ex- 
cellence was forth- 
coming. Gradual 
progress is seen in 
the methods em- 
ployed, when the 
substitution of 
square books for 
the rolls, or ‘‘ pap- 
yri,”’ called forth 
further ingenuity, 
and when leather 
cases were mado 
to wrap round the 
Greek and Roman 
wand tablets. In 
most of these in- 
stances, durability 
was more consid- 
ered than design, 
but the _ inter- 
course gradually 
springing up be- 
tween Eastern and 
Western Europe 
had its influence 
also upon orna- 
ment, and s0 we 
find the Byzantine 
style affecting the 
binder’s art. 
Wooden boards, 
covered with metal 
or copper gilt, 
formed a favorite 
mode of binding in 
the sixth century, 
and progress was 


quickly made toward yet richer decoration. The famous 
‘‘Opus Anglicanum ” style on gold embroidery exercised 
an influence on early art-work ; the convents and abbeys 


of the tenth century were busied in its production, and 
Queen Matilda herself encouraged and developed the 
taste. The Anglo-Saxon era was memorable for its love 


example. 





of ornamental design, especially in needlework, of which 
the embroidered vestments for St. Cuthbert’s shrine, now 
preserved in the cathedral library, Durham, are a fine 


The growing art gained much encouragement from tho 
churches, which were diligent colléctors of MSS. of the 
Gospels, the Liturgies and the Fathers. For such sacred 
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treasures no setting could be too lavish; and while the 
shrines were beginning to be filled with votive offerings, 
and gold and jewels sparkled from the well-guarded re- 
cesses, the grand service and choral books of the time re- 
ceived their share of decoration. The duty of the sacrist 
was to bind and clasp such books. 

The Irish Church led the way, and the influence of the 
Celtic school of design had reached England in those 
most vigorous and tasteful illuminations known as 
‘«‘ Anglo-Irish,”’ developed by St. Columba, and afterward 
distributed through England and Scotland. So much 
national art on the vellum page could not fail to have its 
counterpart on the outside cover. Thus we find those 
priceless and typical volumes, ‘‘The Book of Armagh,”’ 
‘“‘The Gospels of St. Columba,” ‘‘The Book of Kells,” 
and others 
executed in 
Ireland, and 
also in Scot- 
tish monas- 
teries, set 
with preci- 
ous stones 
and jewels, 
or  inclosed 
in metal 
covers and 
cases, though 
the scarcity 
of gold in 
later times 
caused them 
to be robbed 
of their rich- 
est orna- 
ments. 

In the dis- 
turbed pe- 
riod follow- 
ing the Nor- 
man invasion 
we cannot fix 
on any re- 
presentative 
epoch of art- 
binding ; we 
must look to 
the gradual 
work and ex- 
tension of the 
m on asteries 
in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries for definite aims. The Benedict 
ines, whose services to monastic literature are specially 
famous, had founded the great religious houses of Cam- 
bridge, Ely, St. Albans, Tewkesbury, Westminster and 
others, wherewith the work of the scriptorium, or writing- 


room, has long been connected. The patient labor of | 


the scribe, the illuminator and the binder produced those 
treasures which are now collected in the vast libraries of 
England and the Continent. In the far-famed cloisters 
of Gloucester Cathedral can be seen the ‘‘carols,” or 
seats, where each scribe took his turn at transcribing or 
painting MSS.; thus may we regard these buildings as 
workshops devoted to the art and learning of the day. 
From the far-off seclusion of Fountains or Melrose, to 
the distant monastery in some picturesque Italian city, or 
midst the rugged Alpine snows, these medieval handi- 
crafts were silently progressing, destined to accomplish a 
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mighty end, to be superseded only by the greater inven- 
tion of printing, and by the influences of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The monastic binders borrowed from the ornaments of 
the printer many decorative elements, such as the tail- 
pieces, flowered borders, and headings of those most 
noted typographers, the Alduses, and the printer's 
** device” was occasionally reproduced on the book- 
cover. Again, the abbey garden afforded examples of or- 
nament in the plants and flowers there cultivated ; their 
graceful outlines could be copied or conventionalized for 
decorative design, as we know they formed many a 
charming feature in the sculptured works of churches 
and cathedrals. We can thus trace the adaptation of 
plant ornaments on the bound volume of the medizyval, 
and still 
later, of the 
Elizabethan 
B period. 

Thus was 
# the art begun 
Band advanc- 
ed, to be per- 
fected by 
other means 
and methods. 
For some 
time oaken 
boards cov- 
ered with 
leather or 
pig-skin were 
used ; these 
were often 
stamped with 
elegant de- 
vices, and 
clasps with 
ornamental 
chasing and 
silver-plating 
began to be 
used. For 
special vol- 
umes, carved 
ivory and 
enamel _en- 
riched the 
covers, and 
bas-reliefs of 
Scripture 
scenes were 
introduced. The binding art now assumed definite orna- 
ments and leading forms, aided by history and religion : 
the one, supplying various designs from distant countries ; 
the other, fostering those symbolistic types and attributes 
which it specially inculcated. During the Crusades, ex- 
amples of ornament brought from the East influenced all 
English art, and impressed upon its native work new 
brilliancy of material and hue. The minute division of 
labor, and the employment of varied substances, indicate 
another stage in the binder’s art. A single cover was the 
work of many artists, belonging to different schools ; and 
the painter, goldsmith and lapidary were severally en- 
gaged with their individual labor, which resulted in that 
combination of charming ornament which is common in 
medieval handicrafts. It was not unusual for a MS. 
version of the Gospels to be covered with rich cinque- 
cento binding, of gilt, silver or other richly ornamented 
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material. The Crucifixion, the Evangelistic symbols, and 
other devices would form the centre and corners ; some- 
times such treasures would be inclosed in silk bags, on 
which designs in silver and filigree work would be 
wrought. 

Though employments for the use of the Church ceased 
to a great extent at the Reformation, yet a demand arose 
for those decorations which are so marked a feature of the 
domestic buildings of the sixteenth century. Literature, 
architecture and the arts were allinacertain unison. The 
massive portcullis of the fortified house was adapted in 
design to the antique book-cover ; old family arms on the 
carved mantel-shelf or arabesque panel-work, the quaint 
device on the richly emblazoned ceiling, were transferred 
as an exterior decoration to a rare edition of Horace, or a 
choice book of private prayers ; and it may truly be said, 
‘* Art reflected images to Art.” 

Leather and parchment began to be substituted for 
oaken boards, and on these patterns could be easily im- 
pressed or stamped. The era of printing was dawning 
(1455) ; the binder’s art gradually passed from the monas- 
tery to the bookseller, who, in the Middle Ages, was 
printer, binder and bookseller combined. Thus it is that 
a special interest attaches to the “‘ black letter” volumes 
of Caxton and other noted printers, who united these call- 
ings. By degrees, many ornaments were developed ; as 
gilding the leather—a process brought into vogue by the 
encouragement of the great Italian families. The exten- 
sion of trade and navigation introduced a greater demand. 
Venice was rising to be the mistress of art and commerce, 
her merchants returned with wares and novelties from 
distant parts of the globe. Nuremberg and other centres 
of industry gave a vigorous impulsc to all the allied man- 
ufactures. The great and wealthy patronized the arts, 
and books were specially illuminated, bound and adorned 
for public and private use. The rich domestic life of the 
free cities added not « little to the spread of all artistic in- 
dustry. The guilds which flourished so greatly at Ant- 
werp, Bruges, Ghent, and in many towns of Italy and 
Germany, created a wholesome rivalry in all work, while 
preserving at the same time freedom from spurious imita- 
tions. The guild of St. John, at Bruges, included 
« seribes, printers from wooden blocks, binders and 
image-makers.” The fusion of many branches of the in- 
dustrial arts, and the introduction of foreign workmen in 
the sixteenth century, affected the binders equally with 
other crafts. 

The sixteenth century was the Augustan age of binding, 
and many events had prepared the way for this, the 
brightest period of its existence. Architecture, painting 
and sculpture were all influenced by the Renaissance, 
though the influence was felt earlier or later in different 
countries. The rich and varied decorations employed by 
Frances I. in the Louvre and at Fontainebleau created a 
similar fashion of imitation in the minor branches of bind- 
ing and artistic industry. Book covers for the Medici, 
Maioli and other noted collectors became types of ele- 
gance and taste, while the French school of binding, led 
by the noted Jean Grolier, was pre-eminent. This 
demand for great elegance penetrated to the Netherlands, 
Spain, Germany and England ; it is in France, however, 
we must watch its progress for a while. 

Cuurt binders were here regularly maintained, equally 
with a printer and illuminator, these offices having been 
specially fostered by the Medici family. Not only kings 
and queens, but cardinals, poets, warriors and statesmen 
had their own special workmen. Then came into fashion 
that prevalent use of mottoes, ciphers and devices which, 
from adorning the stone and wood work of the French 











chateau and the Tudor houses, were copied as designs 
for the book-covers of Francis I., Diane de Poitiers, 
and Henry IL of France. The royal H, the fleur-de-lis. 
the bow and crescent, were the principal motifs employed. 
These ornaments were often changed. There were liter- 
ary men in those days whose employment was solely to 
supply such emblems for dresses, books and furniture. 
This change of fashion occasioned difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the age and style of ornament ; but, generally speak- 
ing, original bindings were executed at the time of the 
publication of the volume. White vellum, satin, velvet 
and other materials, richly ornamented, were much em- 
ployed, and the personal oversight of the artist gave life 
and beauty to the design, which, in after ages, became a 
spiritless imitation. The superiority of handwork to 
machinery springs from the direct application of mind to 
the material, and shows that beauty will depend on obe- 
dience to the laws of art. 

France, England and Italy maintained a pre-eminence 
during the sixteenth century, and there are mauy circum- 
stances in each country which indicate a distinct national 
culture. In England, Hans Holbein occasionally de- 
signed for book-covers, as we know he did for the title- 
pages and border-patterns of several volumes. John 
Reynes, royal binder to Henry VII. and VIII., produced 
many excellent examples. Afterward the imitation by 
English workmen of the Grolier style is distinctly seen. 
Much originality and vigor were displayed in many 
English bindings of the Tudor period. The Elizabethan 
nobles were famed for their sumptuous book-ornaments, 
whereon were wrought the arms of the Leicesters, the 
Arundels, the Cecils and the Burleighs. The Queen, her- 
self proficient in many arts, is said to have been a 
worker in gold and silver embroidery, as was her unfor- 
tunate cousin, Mary Stuart. At Penshurst, in Kent, is 
preserved the work of Elizabeth in the richly embroid- 
ered damask of the furniture, while at Hardwick Hall are 
many examples of Mary’s skill at her needle. 

The sixteenth century in Italy, also a period of beauty 
and elegance, is full of varied examples. Churchmen and 
nobles vied in the cost of their bindings ; the Papal arms 
and the ducal coronet alike encircled the vellum cover, 
or were conspicuous on the gilded leaves of a Dante, Pe- 
trarch or Ariosto. Elaborate design, both on the covers 
and inside of rare volumes, was often the work of famous 
Italian artists. Vecellio, whose work on costumes is 


| of known excellence, enriched the wrappers of many 


books with his pencil. Pen-and-ink drawings washed 
with bistre or Indian-ink, and of a subject explanatory of 
the contents, were to be seen on these wrappers. Archi- 
tectural works would have views of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
the piazza or lion of St. Mark’s, at Venice, the latter 
figure being represented after the Eastern manner, ren- 
dered familiar at Venice by the early influence of Byzan- 
tium. Not only on the sides, but on the gilded edges, 
ornament entered ; figures of a cardinal, a senator or a 
doge would be introduced on books relating to the churel 
or state government; while on the botanical essay, a 
flower or plant would appropriately appear. Venice, 
Florence and Rome, the home of the arts and literature, 
produced more beautiful examples than other Italian 
cities. The great families of the Strozzi, Medici and 
others encouraged the arts ; with them, too, is brilliantly 
associated the name of Leo X. So widely was this influ- 
ence felt, that it penetrated to the binding shops of Flan- 
ders, Spain and Germany ; and the patterns of the great 
Italian collector, Maioli, were imitated by foreign binders. 

The fashion of imprinting medallions of the Roman em- 
perors on the best and costliest covers may have arisen 
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from the custom of placing busts of these emperors in the 
many niches and along the horizontal lines of buildings. 
In England this usage is seen in terra-cotta figures filling 
the spaces and lines of many a picturesque manor or 
ancient house. From this the idea may have been gath- 
ered for the portrait-heads and likenesses occasionally 
stamped in relief or gold-embossed on the covers of six- 
teenth century books. The Grolier style still exercised 
much influence on all artistic binding, which took the 
keynote, as it were, from its designs. German binding of 
a contemporary, or later period than Grolier, assumed a 
more individual form, and, to some extent, a character of 
its own. 

The seventeenth century witnessed a change in bcook- 
ornamentation. As works were more and more diffused, 
bookbinders abounded ; those worthy of the name of 
artists became fewer, and the patterns grew devoid of 
style. The designs of former periods were mixed up with 
those of contemporary work ; overabundance and affecta- 
tion of ornament took the place of simple and elegant 
patterns. Still, there were rare additions, as some of the 
‘**Elzevirs,” whose bindings were decorative and choice. 
The covers of these silver-clasped and embossed volumes 
would be enriched with chased or perforated silver. 
Some Spanish bindings were also of much beauty, en- 
hanced by a setting of tortoise-shell, enamel or other ma- 
terial. Inlaid variegated leathers in black morocco were 
in vogue, also olive and citron color of the same material. 
Rich decorations were bestowed on erdinary books, as al- 
manacs and journals ; and occasionally paper bindings of 
colored and variegated patterns were introduced. 

In France, toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
a reaction set in, and under the auspices of Colbert, the 
great minister of Louis XIV., no expense was spared in 
obtaining choice treasures of artistic binding. The names 
of De Thou, Du Seuil, Padeloup and others, as binders, 
are of known repute. Du Seuil employed many novel- 
ties, one of which was the invention of denteile, a fine 
tooled border resembling lace-work. Heraldic designs 
were also placed at the sides or corners of books, but 
though attractive for the possessor, do not offer subjects 
for the student of decoration. The Court favorites of the 
age lavished great sums on binding ; Mdme. de Maintenon 
adopted for the Library of St. Cyr the device of a golden 
cross surmounted by a crown, and other collectors had 
their own devices. Louis XIII. and XIV., Richelieu, Le 
Tellier, Colbert, Mdme. de Montpensier, Mdme. de Pom- 
padour, were all famous as collectors of these choicely 
bound volumes. The examples by Padeloup derive their 
artistic value from the use of different colored leathers— 
as olive, red morocco and deep blue—rather than from 
the intrinsic merits of their designs. 

A certain heaviness of pattern was beginning to appear 
in the styles of French binding, and ornamental designs, 
sometimes borrowed from the printing - office, took the 
place of original composition. In England we find a 
fixed standard of excellence in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, known as tlie celebrated Harleian style, 
from the collector, Harley, Earl of Oxford. The names of 
Elliot and Chapman and Roger Payne are passports of 
assured merit and beauty. The present art-revival has 
affected bookbinding, and we rejoice to see many great 
improvements in ornamentation—especially of illustrated 
and costly volumes. Some of these exhibit excellent 
taste, even in the paper which lines the inside boards, 
often of a good decorative pattern. The artistic adapta- 
tion of old designs to suit the character of the book 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 

What is principally called for, however, is a revival of 











the old artistic spirit in the workmen themselves. So 
much is done by machinery nowadays, and so little is left 
to individual taste and skill, that, in almost all trades 
alike, the artist-mechanie—the craftsman who thinks over 
his task, and spares no pains to make it excellent and 
beautiful, as it behooves a person with an ideal and a eon- 
science of his own to do—is very rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct. Most things are produced by rule of thumb, or by 
the operation of some mechanical process ; much average 
work is cheap, common and merely makeshift and tem- 
porary ; and of work that is at once individual and good 
we see but little. The bookbinders have no more escaped 
the contagion than their many compeers. In their way 
they are as conventional and uninteresting as the boot- 
closers are in theirs ; and for one specimen that they can 
show of original and novel effort, they can point to hun- 
dreds of thousands that are neither the one nor the other. 
This should not be. Goodly bindings are obdjels d’art as 
well as objets de luxe; and a rich library, ablaze with 
solemn gold and grave yet gorgeous coloring, is as fairly 
entitled to be called a piece of art as a choicely-furnished 
picture gallery itself. It is for those who have money to 
lavish on bindings to initiate the movement of reform, by 
declining to admit to their shelves any exemplars of the 
binder’s craft that are not hand-made throughout, and 
providing such artist-mechanics as still exist with as 
much work as will enable them to get along without pro- 
ducing common stuff for the profane crowd. A little en- 
couragement, and we should have our Groliers and our 
Roger Paynes, no doubt. 








A FAMOUS DETECTIVE. 
Tue family of Napoleon I. had been excluded “ for 


ever ” from France by the law of amnesty, and the Ministry 
of M. Villele had come to an end, when, in 1817, another 
great man resigned office, M. Eugéne Francois Vidocq, 
chief of the French police. He became proprietor of 5 
paper-manufactory at St. Mandé, and devoted his leisure 
to writing the ‘‘ Memoirs ” now before us, in four volumes, 
published by Lenon in Paris. Before he had completed 
the work his paper-making speculation proved a failure, 
and the famous old police-spy and chief agent, who had 
so often risked his life in the cause of justice, was shut up 
in the ancient prison of the actress-saint Pélagie for the 
crime of owing more than he‘was able to pay. There he 
wrote the last volume. 

Poor Vidocq !—who had boasted that he found Paris in- 
fested by thieves and assassins, and had left it the safest 
place of residence in the world; who believed he was 
destined to reform the penal code, and provide the only 
possible effective remedy for the prevention of crime ; 
who had endured so many hardships and dared so many 
dangers at the call of duty—imprisonment must have been 
full of bitterness to him ; and, indeed, there are traces of 
that feeling in not a few of his concluding pages. 

The “Memoirs” are curiously varied in character and 
contents: romantic and stirring adventures abound in 
them; they contain stories of all kinds of crimes and 
criminals, from the meanest and most cowardly to the 
most daring and terrible; the plans of pickpockets, 
burglars, thieves, swindlers, assassins, etc., are laid bare ; 





and wo hava scenes of adventure, comic and terrible, of 


hairbreadth escapes and desperate daring, with here and 
there stories which are both coarsely indecent and gr atui- 
tously offensive, despite the wit and humor which occa- 
sionally enliven them. The entire work has, indeed, so 
much in it that is strange and picturesque that some who 
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SEE PAGE 600. 


lirst read it pronounced it romantic fiction ; but there are 
many reasons for believing it to be what it professed to 
be. The names are those of real persons, and the stories, 
heightened by a little palpable exaggeration for the sake 
of effective story-telling, are those of actual crimes and 
criminals, upon none of which was any doubt thrown 
at the time of their publication. Coco-Lacour, who was 
M. Vidocq’s successor, would scarcely have endured the 
stories told of him as an expert professed thief before he 
was set to catch a thief, if they, for instance, had been 
untrue. There are touches of deep pathos and feeling in 
some of the incidents, some keen logical reasoning on the 
subject of crime in general; and every page is replete 
with incident and powerful descriptive writing. 

Vidocq was no believer in punishment for the repres- 
sion of crime, so long as punishment was accompanied 
by degradation. He thought more care should be given 
to remove all those influences which foster criminal pro- 
pensities and those temptations which lead to crime. 
Prevention was, in his opinion, better than cure. Justice 
was neither so noble nor so strong in the eyes of this ex- 
perienced French thief-taker as Mercy was. If impunity 
incites to crime and encourages the criminal, degradation 
strengthens evil propensities, prevents repentance, and 
renders reform impossible. ‘‘ Have you,” he says, ‘‘ wan- 
dered from the right path ? Would you retrace your 
steps ? Do you wish, in all sincerity and earnestness, to 
lead a nobler life? Your desires are vain. Society has 
uttered its anathema; you are excommunicated. The 
judge has sentenced you never again to eat the bread of 
honesty and peace. You are inccorrigible, you are out- 





casts! Pariahs, hope is no longer yours; your lives ars 
forfeited to those whose punishments endure for ever ! 
Why speak of a temporary punishment when you know 
its term is indefinite ? When the law has done its worst, 
public opinion carries on the punishment. The law sen- 
tences you to six months of suffering and degradation ; 
public opinion prolongs it for the rest of your life. The 
law takes six months of your existence ; the prejudiced 
annihilate all that remains of it! The worst criminals are 
always those who have been condemned. To use ill is 
not to correct. How is it that we carry on that mode of 
punishment which is inverse to our aim? To do the 
work of perversion and corruption is not justice ; to de- 
grade is to brutalize, not elevate, human nature. I have 
seen criminals after they have been freed from every sort 
of imprisonment ; I have seen thousands, but have never 
known one actually determine during his captivity to 
reform and live a better life.” 

He adds: ‘The freed prisoner who is poor, and pro- 
poses to live honestly in the future, has more than 
common virtue—he is heroic. He, a pestiferous thing 
which society detests and avoids—what security has he, 
unless he can buy it with money, for being permitted to 
work amongst good, honest people? He is shunned and 
driven out, as if he were a leper. If he has not the cour 
age to kill himself, he must seek refuge somewhere. If 
you repulse him, who will receive him? He goes from 
you to your enemies; there he is welcomed, there he is 
helped, and there he is strengthened for greater evil. It 
is you who increase the number of malefactors : and when 
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you seek an object for your pity, seek it in him whom you 
degrade and punish for the crimes you compel him to 
commit; he has a truer claim to it than his victims have. 
The blood of the infatuated criminal and that which he 
sheds is on your head !” 

The chances of a condemned criminal escaping public 
exposure and degradation have not decreased in France 
or in England since Vidocq wrote, and if his words had 
any truth in them then, they have more now. One great 
engine has, however, been brought to bear upon the pro- 
gress of crime in 
England, in 
which the brave 
old French police 
officer had the 
strongest faith. 
He wrote: 

“Justice is 
doing its work, 
or, rather, the 
work of legisla- 
tion. Justice! It 
gives the blow, 
and whom does 
it strike? The 
poor, the ignor- 
ant, the unfor- 
tunate, to whom 
the bread of edu- 
cation has been 
denied, in whom 
no moral prin- 
ciple has been 
inculeated, who 
knew nothing of 
the laws. . . . 
Let us not be 
deceived. In 
spite of modern 
progress, the 
people are still 
uneducated. 
Learning is 
abroad, but she 
seeks only the 
privileged classes 
and the, wealthy; - 
the lower are still 
groping their way 
in darkness— 
blindly, at hap- 
hazard, amidst 
abysses, gulfs, 
barriers, and ob- 
stacles of all 
kinds. And yet 
we cry woe to 
him who mistakes his way and leaves the high-road !” 

But here, on our bookstall, one only dips into books, 
skipping from page to page ; one does not read them. 

We find the detective police had no little difficulties to 
encounter, not the least being then, as now, stupidity. 

Here is an amusing story of a Chevalier de Malta, the 
Marquis Duboisvelez, an old émigré, whose man-servant 
ran away with a large sum of money and a valuable 
watch. He and his noble spouse are in a great state 
of excitement, but still haughty and unbending. 

“Tell me,” says Vidocq, “the names, surname and 
Christian, of your servant.’ 
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The Chevalier replies, ‘‘Oh, there’s no difficulty about 
that. His name is Laurent.” 

‘* Where does he come from ?” 

“TI think from Normandy.” 

But here the lady interposes, She is quite sure that he 
was born at St. Quentin. She has heard him say so a score 
of times. She appeals to Cunégonde, her maid, who begs 
the pardon of Madame la Marquise, and thinks he came 
from Lorraine. 

‘* What is his family name ?” asks Vidocq. 

The Chevalier, 
beginning to 
grow impatient, 
thinks he has 
none. 

‘Those people 
seldom have,” he 
says. ‘‘One calls 
them what one 
likes. I named 
him Laurent my- 
self. As to his 
country, it may 
be either Nor- 
mandy, Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, 
or Lorraine; 
what matters ?” 


“Can you ac- 
curately des- 
cribe his _ per- 


son ?” 

‘* His person— 
well, his stature 
is of the common 
size; and his 
eyes—well, there 

there, like 
yours, or mine, 
or this lady’s. 
Kyes are all alike, 
and there’s no- 
thing remarkable 
about his nose. 
And then his 
mouth good 
Heaven! who 
pays any particu- 
lar attention to 
his servant’s 
mouth ? When 
one keeps 
vants it is not to 
look at them. His 
hair 


ser- 


was of a 


brown or chest- 


SEED-PEARLS—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. “ 
nut-color. 

But the lady thinks it was fair hair, and her maid says 
it was red; and the Chevalier thinks that red, fair, or 
brown, it is of very little consequence, but condescendingly 
volunteers further information by saying that ‘‘ The man 
is probably still known as Laurent, unless he has adopted 
another name.” But M. Vidoeq, to the astonishment of 
the Chevalier, requires more precise information, and 
assures him that less vague particulars are indispensable 
if he is expected to find the thief. Expected to find the 
thief! Of course he is ; what else was he put in office 
for? Does he expect the Chevalier to do his work? ‘“T 
come to you,” says the Chevalier, ‘‘ with all the information 
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you require, so that, if you will, you may at once place 
your hand upon the thief. What more can Ido? Oh, 
perhaps I ought to have mentioned his age! It is, 
let me think, thirty, about thirty ; or it may be forty, 
perhaps a little more or less.” 

Here the lady’s-maid timidly interposes, ‘‘ He was not 


so old, Monsieur le Marquis ; he was not more than four- | 


ul-twenty, or, at most, twenty-five.” 
Well, 


juence ; he has stolen my money and my mother-in- 


f no con- 


well, well, younger or older, it is « 


law's watch—that’s enough for Monsieur Vidoeq. 

‘* Well, not quite !” said Vidoeq, doubtless with a smile ; 
and asked, ‘‘ Who recommended this man-servant to 
you ?” 

“Oh, nobody! IfI remember rightly, it was the driver 
of a cabriolet who told him I wanted a man ; at least that 
was what he told me.” 

«And did you take him into your service as a complete 
Did he give no references, bring no character 
from his last place ?”’ asked Vidoeq, incredulously. 

The Chevalier consulted his memory, and said he be- 
lieved the fellow did have some papers ; but who cares to 
read these kind of things? ‘‘I paid no attention to them ; 
supposed they were all right.” 


stranger ? 





One of the’ many curious things in the ‘‘ Memoirs” is 
the utter helplessness of the Parisian thief when he is 
compelled to seek a department. He is out of his ele- 
ment, like a man newly blind-folded with no one to cry 
“Tak Moreover, he hates provincial thieves: 
there is no honor among them ; they are always betraying 
each other; he is afraid of them. Paris is like a nursing 
mother to them, and they cling to her even when by so 
doing they compromise their chances of escaping punish- 
ment. If he had been shot from the moon, the Parisian 
thief conld not feel more bewildered or behave more 
awkwardly than he does in a country town. Provincial 
French thieves, on the other hand, are quite at home in 
Paris, or any other place, if there is only something to be 
stolen. Ubi bene ibi patria is their motto. But they 
never lose their provincialisms ; in dress, manner, lan- 
guage, they are distinctly countrified, and remain so, 
however long their residence in Paris. They are not so 
sharp, nor have they that fertility of resource which char- 
acterizes the Parisian criminal. So says Vidocq. 

He tells us, moreover, that the Parisian criminal of his 


care !” 


| day had a real horror of bloodshed, and rarely carried 


At last, after a cross-examination which was completely | 


defeated by the haughtiness, stupidity, and impatience of 
the Marquis, Vidocq shakes his head and shrugs his 
shoulders, and says : 

‘* How do you imagine I can find this thief? You can 
tell me nothing about him— absolutely nothing! There 
is not a single clew.” 

The Marquis grows very angry. 

‘*T have been here a quarter of an hour !"’ he cries ; ‘‘ I 
have answered every question you put to me! What do 
you mean by telling me you can give me no assistance ? 
Must I catch the thief myself? You must be joking! It 
was a very different thing when your predecessor, M. de 
Sartines, With a hundredth part of the trouble 
you have given me, he would have caught the thief, and 
recovered my watch and money. I've no patience with 
such stupidity !” 

*‘Sartines was a clever man, Monsieur le Marquis, I 
admit, but he could not work miracles !” 

This made the Marquis angry ; he threatened to com- 
plain of Vidoeq to the Prefect, to accuse him of insolence 


was here. 


nd earelessness, to exercise all the influence of his posi- 
tion to obtain his dismissal. He had friends on the Right 

le, he would get the deputies of his province to bring 
the case up in the tribune, and so on. 

This case, illustrative of certain difficulties which Vidoeq 
often had to encounter in tracing out robberies to those 
mmitted them, is followed, in the pages we have 
opened, by that of 
Honorine who had been robbed by awoman of the street. 


who e 


& vine-dresser in Conflans-Saint- 


She invited him to treat her to wine, and with his permis- 
sion went to fetch a dear young female friend to join them 
in a social glass, carrying with her his watch, and never 
returning. 

** What kind of woman was she ?” inquired Vidoeq. 

“Well,” said the farmer, meditatively, ‘“‘she was, per- 
haps, a little old, neither too stout nor too thin—like a 
gammon of bacon, plenty of lean and plenty of fat ; stood 
about five feet all but eight or nine inches ; had a rather 
large, turned-up nose, and wore a lace cap ; her nose was 
about as big as that paper-weight on your desk, and it 
was shaped something like a pear; with a red petticoat 
and blue eyes ; and she had a rose-colored snuff-box, and 
it was full ; her shoes were tied with pack-thread, and she 
wore stockimgs of some color which I can’t remember.” 








arms, and that when a murder was committed by one of 
them the murderer was usually some clumsy novice com- 
mencing his career. The older and more experienced 
robber calculated consequences more carefully. ‘They 
do not set their all upon a cast.” Vidoeq says: ‘ Pro- 
vincial thieves are less civilized than Parisian thieves are ; 
they experience no repugnance to bloodshed, but are 
often cruel and sanguinary, as well as rash and desperate. 
\ thousand barbarous traits recorded in judicial records 
will suffice to support my assertion.” 

‘* Hereditary thieves,” says our author, ‘‘are mostly 
Jews and Gypsies, who are trained up to robbery from 
their cradles.” 

M. Vidoeq’s opinion of provincial thieves is fully sup- 
ported in the account he gives of those known as Chauf- 
feurs, who systematically tortured their victims by roast- 
ing the soles of their feet to make them confess where 
they had concealed their money. They did their work in 
bands, each with its captain, and sent out agents, dis- 
guised as traveling hawkers, to discover where they had a 
sure chance of finding concealed money. These hawkers 
were excessively crafty, and generally contrived to obtain 
shelter under the hospitable roofs whose owners they be- 
trayed in the night to torture or death. 

One of the most touching of the stories told is that of 
the beautiful Adéle d’Escars, whose desperate efforts to 
retrace her steps from crime and immorality to honesty 
and virtue are described with lifelike force and great de- 
It is, however, too long for re-telling. 
The episode of Court and Raoul, in the third volume, is 
also full of feeling and pathos: 

Tt has been stated that Vidoeq had a son named Julius, 
who was condemned to the galleys, and when liberated, 
was employed by his father at St. Mandé. Perhaps this 
had, with the father’s own early experience, something 
to do with the evident pity and tenderness he had for 
weak-minded wrong-doers, who had not sufficient moral 


secriptive power. 


courage or mental strength to repel temptation. 


Circumstances change, temptations diminish, positions 
improve, misfortune becomes endurable by habit, but 
persons who are disagreeable to us always irritate us more 
and more. 

TxosE who are at peace with their conscience are often 
To overlook nothing in others 
is often a proof that we overlook a great deal in ourselves. 


led to an excessive rigor. 
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BEAUTIFUL GRANDMAMMA. 
By Mary A, DENIson. 


GRANDMAMMaA sits in her quaint armchair ; 
Never was lady more sweet and fair ; 

Her gray locks ripple like silver shells, 
And her own brow its story tells 

Of a gentle life and peaceful even, 

A trust in God and a hope in Heaven. 


Little girl May sits rocking away 

In her own low seat, like some winsome fay; 
Two doll-babies her kisses share, 

And another one lies by the side of her chair ; 
May is as fair as the morning dew, 

Cheeks of roses and ribbons of blue. 


“Say, grandmamma,” says the pretty elf, 

“Tell me a story about yourself, 

When you were little, what did you play ? 

Were you good or naughty the whole, long day ? 
Was it hundreds and hundreds of years ago ? 
And what makes your soft hair as white as snow ? 


“Did you have a mamma to hug and kiss? 
And a dolly like this, and this, and this ? 

Did you have a pussy like my little Kate ? 

Did you go to bed when the clock struck eight ? 
Did you have long curls and beads like mine, 
And a new silk apron, with ribbons fine ?” 


Grandmamma smiled at the little maid, 
And laying aside her knitting, she said : 
““Go to my desk, and a red box you'll seo ; 
Carefully lift it and bring it to me.” 

So May put her dollies away, and ran, 
Saying, ‘I'll be careful as ever I can !” 


The grandmamma opened the box, and lo |! 
A beautiful child with a throat like snow, 
Lip just tinted Ilke pink shells rare, 

Ives of hazel and golden hair, 

Hand all dimpled and teeth like pearls— 
Fairest and sweetest of little girls | 


“Oh, who is it ?” cried winsomo May ; 
“How I wish she were here to-day ! 
Wouldn't I love her like everything ! 
Wouldn't I with her frolic and sing ! 

Say, dear grandmamma, who ean she be ?” 
“ Darling,” said grandmamma, “I was she.” 


May looked long at the dimpled graco, 

And then at the saint-like, fair old face. 

‘ How funny,” she cried, with a smile and a kiss, 
“To have such a dear little grandma as this ! 
Still,” she added, with smiling zest, 

“T think, dear grandma, I like you best.” 


So May climbed on the silken knee, 

And grandmamma told her history— 

What plays she played, what toys she had, 

How at times she was naughty, or good, or sad. 

“But the best thing you did,” said May, ‘‘ don’t you see, 
Was to grow a beautiful grandma to me,” 


SUNKEN CITIES. 

THERE are numerous legends of sunken cities scattered 
through Ireland, some of which are of a most romantic 
origin. Thus the space now covered by the Lake of In- 
chiquin is reported in former days to have been a popu- 
lous and flourishing city ; but, for some dreadful and un- 
absolved crime, tradition says, it was buried beneath the 
deep waters. 

The ‘dark spirit ” of its king still resides in one of the 
caverns which border the lake, and once every seven years, 
at midnight, he issues forth, mounted on his white charger, 
and makes the complete circuit of the lake ; a perform- 


ance which he is to continue till the silver hoofs of his 

steed are worn out, when the curse will be removed, and 
| the city reappear once more in all its bygone condition. 
The peasantry affirm that even now, on a calm night, one 
may clearly see the flowers and spires gleaming through 
the clear water. 

With this legend we may compare one told by Burton 
in his ‘‘ History of Ireland.” ‘In Ulster is a lake 30,000 
paces long and 15,000 broad, out of which ariseth the 
noble northern river called Bane. It is believed by the 
| inhabitants that they were formerly wicked, vicious 
| people, who lived in this place ; and there was an old 
prophecy in every one’s mouth that whenever a well 
which was therein, and was continually covered and 
locked up carefully, should be left open, so great a quan- 
tity of water should issue thereout as would forthwith 
| overflow the whole adjacent country. It happened that 
, an old beldame coming to fetch water heard her child cry ; 
upon which, running away in haste, she forgot to cover 
the spring, and coming back to do it the land was so 
overrun that it was past her help ; and at length she, her 
child, and all the territory were drowned, which caused 
this pool that remains to this day.” 

tiraldus Cambrensis, too, notices the tradition of Lough 
Neagh having once been a fountain which overflowed tho 
whole country, to which Moore thus alludes . 











“On Lough Neagh’s banks, as the fisherman strays 
When the clear, cold eve’s declining, 
Hie sees the round towers of other days 
In the waves beneath him shining.” 





THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD BOOK. 


One day a canon of Notre Dame, who was a great col- 
lector of old books, happened to be standing at a book- 
stall near the bridge of St. Michael, when he remarked an 
old man accost the widow-woman who kept the stall. 
Drawing from under his threadbare and tattered coat a 
thick volume which was torn and bore the marks of much 
use, the old man offered it for sale, adding that, though 
he owned it, it was of little intrinsic worth: ‘It is and 
always has been valuable to me, and I shall part with it 
most unwillingly ; but I have not the courage to allow 
myself to die of hunger while I have even this treasured 
relic to sell. Give me for it anything you please.” 

The stall-keeper examined the book—the first edition 
of the “ History of Astronomy Amongst All Nations,” 
by the celebrated poet and astronomer, John Sylvanus 
Bailly, who was born in 1736. As the author of this work, 
Bailly had been admitted a member of the Brench Academy 
in 1784, and was elected President of the first National 
Assembly on the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
Afterward he became Mayor of Paris, but his conduct in 
repressing revolt, and, above all, the sympathy he showed 
toward the unfortunate Louis XVI., made him the object 
of suspicion, and he was guillotined. Now the worthy 
stall-keeper knew nothing of the value of a copy of the 
first edition of this work, but influenced by a feeling of 
pity for the obvious destitution of the old man, she pur- 
chased it from him for a france. With this the latter imme- 
diately proceeded to a baker’s shop nigh at hand, and 
having bought a loaf, began eating it with avidity as he 
sat down beside the river. The canon of Notre Dame, who 
had watched this scene in silence, now came forward and 
took up the book. Turning over the leaves he found on 
the back of the title-page, the following lines ‘‘ traced with 
a firm hand, in ink which had now faded to the color of 
rust ”’—‘* My young friend, Iam condemned to die : at this 
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hour to-morrow I shall be no more. [ leave you friend- | viously inscribed therein the above affecting lines, 
less in the world—in a time of dreadful trouble ; and that | It is pleasant to record that the good priest took to his 
is one of my bitterest griefs. I had promised to be a | home the old man, who, for fifty years, had religiously 
father to you ; God wills that my promise should not be | cherished the gift of his benefactor, and had only parted 
performed. Take this volume as the pledge of my earnest | with it when, owing to long-continued illness, he was 
love, and keep it in memory of me.—Bailly.” forced to give up teaching children, by which he had 
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MY GRANDMOTHER.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 607. 


Hastily purchasing for two francs this valuable memento , earned a scanty livelihood ; and ultimately succeeded in 
of a great man, the canon walked up to the old man, who | securing his admission into the hospital of Larochefou- 
sat moodily eating his dry crust; and, accosting him, | cauld, an asylum specially instituted for the reception of 
learned that he was the natural son of a nobleman of high | decayed persons of respectability. 
rank ; that after the death of his parents he had been 
committed to the care of Bailly, who had treated him with 
the tenderness of a father, and, the night before his execu- | Do you wish that work should never weary you? 
tion, had sent him this volume as a keepsake, having pre- | Think that you are giving pleasure to another. 
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A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE, —“‘SHE HAD HER ARM ROUND ME IN A MOMENT, AND LOOKED UP AT HIM WITH A FACE 80 FULL 
OF FIERCENESS THAT IT CHANGED HER UTTEBLY.”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
Vol. XVL, No. 5—39. 
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A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 


I was aBpour seventeen when my father’s sister, my 
young Aunt Lettice, dawned upon me for the first time. 
I say advisedly ‘‘dawned upon me,” for her appearance 
seemed like the breaking of a better, purer day than had 
ever risen for me before. 

I was a motherless girl, and had led a lonely life in the 
country. Consequently, I was a queer mixture of bold- 
ness and reserve, of self-sufficiency and awkwardness, of 
thought and though tlessness, of precocity in not a few 
things, and pitiful ignorance in others, when my father’s 
sister Lettice first beheld me. 

How well I remember the night I saw her first. Her 
train was late, and our dinner was waiting, and I, a pain- 
fully nervous hostess whenever my mistress-ship of the 
house was to be analyzed by other female eyes and in- 
stincts, was in a fever of mingled dread and impatience 
for her to arrive. My father, a careless observer at most 
times, was struck now with the red flush on my cheek. 
And I was touched by the tender knowledge he must have 
of my heart, when he said to me: 

‘‘ Nellie, dear, you're not afraid that your aunt is coming 
to diyide the rule with you? If you are, dismiss the fear, 
my child. I’m conservative enough to prefer a hereditary 
monarchy.” 

“I’m afraid that Aunt Lettice will think I keep house 
badly. I can’t carve, you know, papa, and I don’t know 
how much the servants ought to eat and drink a week. 
And, oh, altogether, I wish we had been going to rub on 
without her,” 

** Nellie,” he said, gravely, in answer to this tirade, ‘‘I 
haven’t seen my sister since she was a little girl of ten, 
before you were born, my child. I’m not so young as I 
was, and I want you to make her your friend. Don’t 
start with a prejudice against her.” 

As he said this, we heard the noise of carriage-wheels, 
and we both went out to meet her ; and when I saw my 
father take this stranger in his arms, and kiss her, I was 
blinded by my tears. 

When they cleared away, she was turning toward me, 
and I saw her as she was. 

She was about seven-and-twenty at this time, not very 
tall, but blessed with a generous physique, that made me 
feel at once that her young maturity was a more glorious 
thing than my slender girlishness. She was fully and 
finely formed, erect, active and graceful, with the grace 
of good he and good breeding. There was a warm 
glow on her fair face, off which her bright chestnut hair 
was drawn completely, leaving the cheeks, that had not 
lost the roundness of youth yet, entirely exposed. She 
had a sweet, smiling, well-carved, rosy mouth, and a 
delicately shaped, rather straight nose, and a broad, low, 
white brow, and the loveliest straight, brown eyebrows I 
ever saw. But, after all, her eyes were her greatest 
charm. They were the frankest, bravest eyes I ever saw 
in any woman's face, Brave, joyful eyes, of that color 
which cannot be defined, which is blue in love, and black 
in sorrow, and beautiful always. 

She put her two hands out to me, and when she had 
kissed me, she held me back from her, and looked at me 
with her searching, loving eyes. 

‘How I shall love you, Nellie!” she said. ‘‘ Frank,” 
turning to my father, “‘it is very good of you to have 
brought this girl into my life.” 

“Tt is very good of you to come to be Nellie’s friend, 
poor, lonely child,” he said ; and then I yentured to say: 





“I felt sorry you were coming, Aunt Lettice, till I saw 
you. Think how glad I am now, when I can dare to tell 
you this.” 

We went up-stairs together, then, and she admired the 
little efforts I had made to render her reom pretty and 
attractive. 

“What! Flowers growing on my mantelpiece !” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Nellie, what a graceful-minded girl you are 
—as graceful-minded as you are graceful-bodied! What 
a lucky woman I am to find my niece what she is !” 

“What a lucky girl I am to find my aunt what she is !”’ 
I stammered. ‘I was afraid you would look and feel 
old.” 

‘** What ! at seven-and-twenty !” she cried, all her bright 
vitality bubbling up ina moment. ‘ Nor shall you when 
you have seen ever so many more years than I have, if I 
can help it. We'll keep our hearts young, dear.” 

That first evening of her being with us was one of per- 
petual surprises. She had traveled a great deal, and she 
was very highly cultivated and accomplished. Her sing- 
ing and her playing were of an order that had never glad- 
dened my ears before ; and when, finally, she ran up- 
stairs, and brought down a huge portfolio full of the most 
exquisite water-color drawings, she completed my sub- 
jugation. I had been ready to love her for her beauty 
and grace and kindliness. But I was a bit of a hero- 
worshiper, and I was now ready to worship her for her 
talents. 

“‘ How is it you are unmarried still, Aunt Lettice ?” I 
said to her one day, when she had been with us about a 
month, charming us more and more each day, and acting 
on me, especially, as the sun might on some flower that 
had been over-long in the shade. ‘‘How have you 
managed to keep your freedom ?” 

‘My dear Nell, I should have been very glad to forfeit 
it, if the fitting opportunity had been given tome, I’m 
not one of the women who affect to consider the single 
state the more honorable.” 

A shade of sadness—the first I had seen in it—swept 
over her face as she spoke. It was very slight, very 
transient ; but slight and transient as it was, it warned me 
not to continue the conversation. She had ‘been dis- 
appointed,” then. That bright, beautiful woman had had 
the earliest love-flowers of her life blighted. I conld 
scarcely imagine that any man could possess a heart base 
enough to play her false. But, at any rate,"something 
had intervened. Friends, probably, or want of fortune. 
It was impossible that she could be the victim of perfidy. 

She broke into my reverie by saying : 

*“‘ Are you thinking it such a terrible thing to be an old 
maid, Nellie, darling ?” 

“You're not that yet,” I said, evasively. 

“‘T am, to all intents and purposes—that is, I shall never 
marry.” 

“ Aunt Lettice, don’t say so—don’t say so !” 

I grew quite warm and enthusiastic. It appeared to me 
that she was deciding on such a very miserably dull 
future when J was gone.. For, of course, like all young 
hearts while girls, I was looking forward to a marriage 
with some ideal piece of excellénce, as being quite in the 
certain order of things. 

‘* My dear Nell, does it seem such an awful fate to you ?” 
she said, tenderly. ‘If it does—oh, Nell, how fervently 
I pray that no bitter will ever be mingled with the sweet 
of your loye-dream,” Then she suddenly threw off the 
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air of solemn tenderness, and became my own bright, 
joyous Aunt Lettice again. ‘‘ You shall marry your first 
love, child,” she said.. ‘* Mind, I prophesy it, so be sure 
to make your earliest confession of weakness to me.” 

‘“‘Oh, dear! as it’s getting rather dull here in these 
wilds, I wish I had some such revelation to make to you 
now, Aunt Lettice,” I said, dolefully ; and she laughed at 
me for being ‘‘an unconscious woman of the world, 
pining for excitement already.” 

I had lived so quietly all mg life, that it seemed like 
the wildest dissipation to me when my father told me he 
intended to celebrate my eighteenth birthday by giving a 
grand ball. It was the first time, within my recollection, 
that my father had entertained on a large scale, and now 
he seemed determined to do full honor to the occasion. A 
suite of rooms that had never been used since my mother 
died were thrown open and renovated. A band of stringed 
instruments was hired. The whole country was invited, 
together with the officers of three regiments that happened 
to be quartered near ; and, lastly, I had a costume from 
Paris that really baffles my powers of description. 

I was standing in the large saloon, with my father on 
one side of me, and lovely Aunt Lettice on the other, re- 
ceiving my guests, in a blaze of such light and splendor 
and happiness as had never been about me before, when 
the first faint shadow of the terrible evil that was to come 
fell upon me. I saw Aunt Lettice—lovely, blooming, 
sunny-faced Aunt Lettice—turn pale and shiver. In a 
moment, I forgot that this was the scene of my triumph, 
and that I was the queen of the festival. I remembered 
only that I loved her, and that she was suffering. I was 
bending down over her, forgetful of a glittering group 
that chanced to be approaching at the time, asking her, 
eagerly ‘‘ What is it—what is it ?” when she recalled me 
to myself and my duties, by saying : 

‘‘Hush, Nell, dear! attend to your friends. It’s the 
atmosphere of a ballroom affecting me, I suppose, I 
haven’t been in one for so many years.” 

I was not satisfied, still I was obliged to accept the ex- 
planation. But even while I was exchanging greetings 
with the fresh arrivals, I was sending fugitive glances all 
about the room in search of a possible cause for that un- 
wonted shiver and pallor. 

That night must ever be stamped upon my mind as the 
brightest I have known, in spite of all the misery that en- 
sued from it. During its brilliant hours, I changed from 
a happy, heart-whole, careless girl, to a loving, anxious, 
infatuated woman. 

He came to me when the second waltz struck up, 
brought to me by my father, and introduced by my father 
to me as if I were almost a child still. 

‘‘ Nellie,” my father said, ‘‘this is Colonel Leighton ; 
he wants you to dance this waltz with him.” 

I howed my, acquiescence, and put my hand on his 
arm with newly born embarrassment. He wasasplendid- 
looking man, of’ the grand, blonde, statuesque type. 
When younger, he might have served! as a model for 
Antinous, As it was, he seemed a god of beautyto me, 
though forty years must have passed over his head. 

‘‘How good of you to be eighteen just while we are 
quartered here, Miss Carlyon,” he said, before we began ; 
and I said nothing, because I could not word the thought 
that passed through my mind—namely, that it was more 
than good of him to be quartered in the neighborhood 
when I was eighteen. 

Aunt Lettice had not come into the ballroom yet, I saw 
when the waltz was over, and we were slowly promenad- 
ing the room. I was longing to show my newly found 
hero to her, and so, fortified by my remembrance of my 











hostess-ship, I said, presently : ‘‘Do you know many 
people here to-night ? or may I introduce some one te 
you for the next dance ?” 

‘“*Thank you, Miss Carlyon ; but unless you will favor 
me once more, I shall not dance again to-night.” 

When he said that, how heartily I hated all the other 
men who had already inscribed their names all over my 
card. I dared not do what so many girls are guilty of. 
My father held a promise to be such a very sacred thing, 
that he would have been seriously angry with me if I had 
broken mine about such a light matter as dancing even. 
In my ingenuousness and awkwardness, I told the truth 

“T am so sorry. I’m pledged for every one, unless 
papa will let me have an extra one, and then——” 

‘Then you will dance it with me, will you? J pledge 
my word that the extra dance shall be had,” he said, 
bending his head down to look into my shy eyes. ‘And 
now,” he went on, “until that extra dance can be pro- 
cured I shall watch you.” 

I was already flattered into a state of profound trepida- 
tion. It was delightful to me that this Apollo, this dis- 
tinguished-looking man, should single me, and me only, 
out to dance with. Ifhe had been a royal prince, I could 
not have been more gratified. Indeed, taking into con- 
sideration the physique of all the princes I have ever seen, 
I doubt if I should have been half as much elated as I was 
by this distinction being conferred upon me by Colonc! 
Leighton. Still, I made one little, forlorn effort to seem 
magnanimous, 

‘There is one lady I should very much wish to intre- 
duce you to, if you were going to dance,” I said. 

‘*Ah, Miss Carlyon, don’t put me to the pain of refus- 
ing to obey your lightest wish, but J can’t dance with 
any one else after that one waltz with you,” he said, 
pleadingly, and so I blushingly surrendered my point, 
and said nothing about Aunt Lettice. 

Late in the evening, just before supper was to be served, 
my father came to me, and asked : 

‘‘Where is Lettice ? have you seen her, Nellie ?” 

** Not since—not for a long time,” I answered. I had 
been on the brink of saying, ‘‘ not since Colonel Leighton 
was introduced to me,” as already in my own mind that 
was an event to date from. 

‘*Where can she be ?” my father said, looking about the 
crowded room. ‘‘Supper is ready, and I want her. Ask 
if she has gone to her room.” 

Something impelled me tg run up to her room myself, 
without asking any one about her, and there I found her, 
sitting by the open window, looking very white and still. 

“Aunt Lettice, is anything the matter ?” I cried ont, 
startled and shocked at this the first oiapee of the skele- 
ton of sorrow at my feast. 

“*T haven’t been feeling well—a sort of spasm at my 
heart, I think,” she said, rising up, and trying to smile; 
‘but Iam better now, and I am coming down. Has it 
been a good ball to you, Nell ?” 

‘* Oh, the best that could possibly be ! I said, excitedly. 
‘Colonel Leighton and I are going to petition sind fer 
an extra dance,” I added, irrelevantly. 

“Colonel Leighton and you! You have developed . 
sudden intimacy indeed ;” and then, for the first time, E 
saw @ frown cross Aunt Lettice’s brow. 

‘‘ Ah, you don’t know him—you don’t know how charm 
ing he is!” I stammered. ‘‘And he will only dance with 
me—and, oh, I do want to introduce him to you somuch !" 

‘ Have you told him so—does he share your intense de- 
sire ?” she said, with a hard little langh. ‘‘ Come, child, 
go hack to your friends. The pain has come on in my 
heart again. I dare not go down to-night,” 
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Some unlucky instinct stopped me from trying to per- 
suade her to alter her resolve toremain up-stairs. I went 
away, sorry that she should be ill and solitary this night 
of all others, but keenly anxious all the same to get back 
to the delights of my ball. 

When it was all over—when the last guest was gone, 
and I was free to rush away and meditate on this new 
rapture that possessed me—I tried to go, witha bold front 
into Aunt Lettice’s room. There she was, wide awake 
still, and not undressed yet, to my great surprise. 

‘‘Have you the confession to make to me, Nell ?” she 
whispered. ‘‘Remember our compact! I am to have 
your first confidence—your first confession of weakness.” 

“‘T have none to make, Aunt Lettice,” I said, telling 
my first lie with a firm tongue, but a very faltering heart. 

‘Thank heaven for it!” she muttered ; and then I at- 
tempted to talk to her about some of the guests, and to 
describe the dresses and demeanor of some of the great 
country ladies. ‘‘ But there was no one there half so 
lovely as my beautiful aunt,” I wound up with, honestly. 

‘‘Except my more beautiful niece,” she said, kissing 
me. ‘ Child, your golden hair and fawn-colored eyes are 
prizes that I pray will fall to the right man. I did hope 
that you would have found him to-night.’ 

I shrank from telling her that I thought I had found 
him already. Colonel Leighton had made the most of 
his time with an inexperienced girl. My hands were 
still trembling with the warmth of the clasp he had be- 
stowed upon them ; my cheeks were still tingling with 
blushes at the memory of his words of deep, passionate 
admiration, and my heart was still beating wildly with 
the hope that he had raived. What woman has not, at 
some time or other, through these emotions? If any 
there be, to whose breasts such feelings have always been 
strangers, I pity them, horribly as I myself have suffered 
in the cause of love. 

At breakfast, the following morning, we talked with the 
ardor of novices over our late gayety. Lettice had re- 
covered, “ perfectly recovered,” she said, and my father 
was loudly lamenting her inopportune malady of the 
previous night. 

“It would have done you good, Lettice,” he said, “ to 
have seen Nellie keeping the best parti in the room to her- 
self. Sir Everard Glynn evidently thought he did you 





great honor, Nell!” Aunt Lettice laughed and I fancied 
that her face lightened. 

‘* Nell didn’t confess to me that he had been the bright 
particular star of the evening to her, but I am glad to 
hear that it was so; he’s a very nice fellow, Frank—a 
thoroughly good, honest, sincere young man—and I hate 
to hear you affect to consider him conceited.’’ 

I laughed to myself as she said this ; rejoiced in my in- 
nermost heart to find that it was Sir Everard of whom 
they were suspicious (Sir Everard, of whose existence I 
had scarcely been conscious the night before), instead of 
that all-potent Colonel Leighton. 

Just as we were rising from the table, his name was 
mentioned casually enough by Aunt Lettice. 

“‘By-the-way, Frank,” she said, “‘ what is Colonel 
Leighton’s regiment ?” 

“*The —th,” my father said. 

** Does it stay here long ?” 

‘** Probably for three or four months,’’ he replied. 

And when I marked her face flush I made up my mind 
that one of Colonel Leighton’s brother-officers had, at one 
time been more to lovely Aunt Lettice than another. 

I was confirmed in that supposition, when, later in the 
day, she told us that she felt a return of her old symptoms 
of heart complaint; and that, therefore, she thought it 
advisable to go to town, and for a few months put her- 
self under the care of a physician who knew her case 
thoroughly. 

**She wants to avoid somebody,” I shrewdly guessed. 
**T wonder who that somebody is ?” And I made up my 
mind to closely question Colonel Leighton concerning the 
personnel of all his brother-officers, when he came over to 
see me, as he had promised he would soon. 

Aunt Lettice left us the next day, bidding me “ tell her 
about Sir Everard as soon as there was anything to tell.” 
And I blushed by way of reply, and she took the blush as 
a favorable sign, never dreaming that it was called up 
by the thought of that other man whom she did not 
suspect. 

I felt very sad for an hour or two after Aunt Lettice 
left me. I had come toassociate her with all my pursuits 
and all my pleasures, and it seemed very hard to be with- 
out her. But I bore the hardship of it better in the after- 
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noon, when Colonel Leighton rode over and induced me 
to take a stroll throngh the woods with him. 

How often that stroll was repeated during the next fort- 
night none knew save ourselves. He used to ride over 
from the town where he was quartered to our village, 
leave his horse there, and then come on foot to our tryst- 
ing-place in one of my father’s woods, I was very culpa- 
ble, very thoughtless, very wrong to suffer this strain of 
secrecy to come into the music of my life. But I was very 
young, I was desperately in love, and he knew well how 
to work on these qualities of youth and loving desperation. 

I can recall now—though I have gone through more in- 
tense emotions, though I have passed through a fiercer 
fire since—the agitation that used to possess me when he 
was coming. The sultry Summer afternoons saw me 
regularly slipping away through a side-door, and then 
running like a hare along the most sequestered garden- 
paths until I gained the kindly shelter of the wood, where 
my king was waiting forme. How vainly then I used to 
pause in the endeavor to recover my breath and my dig- 
nity! How both fled again at the first glimpse of him 
waiting there, and waiting there for me! How he drew 
me to him with his deep, manly voice, and searching, 
loving eyes! How he played with the impatience I could 
not help manifesting that he would tell my father of all 
this ! 

‘* All in good time, Nell,” he would say, when I broke 
into open revolt against the secrecy that still was sweet to 
me. ‘I have always determined that, when I won a girl, 
it should be through having wooed her alone, without 
any help from the fictitious circumstances that naturally 
surround a declared aspirant ; you shall learn to love me 
and trust me entirely, without hearing from any one that 
it’s wise and well you should do so.” 

‘Papa is so open and honorable himself! Oh, Guy, 
Guy ! I didn’t mean that you were not, too! but papa is 
so strict, that he will find it hard to forgive this decep- 
tion,” I pleaded. a 

“‘ He will forgive it when he finds how happy you are 
as my wife.” 

“But you will have to tell him before I can be your 
wife,” I urged. 

‘‘ No, sweet one, I shall not,” he said, firmly. ‘‘I have 
a will of my own about such things. I'll have no clang- 
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ing bells, and dyspeptic cake, and foolish speeches jarring 
upon my ears and feelings at the most solemn moment of 
my life. I shall take my bride quietly in some little, 
peaceful church, without let or hindrance, or criticising 
looks from any one.” 

I did make a few efforts to break down the barrier of 
deceit that was around me. I pleaded and protested, 
sometimes meekly, sometimes passionately, always inef- 
fectually. He let me weary my heart with vain entreaties, 
and then he taught it to turn to him, and him only, for 
comfort. 

I did not quite forget Aunt Lettice during the fiery 
ordeal, but I thought very little of her. My own love, 
and my own troubles and doubts and difficulties, occupied 
my mind to the exclusion of everything else. Still I men- 
tioned her to my lover on one or two occasions, and when 
I did so I was struck with a certain rigidity of manner 
that came over him, and chilled me horribly. At last he 
seemed to volunteer an explanation of this mystery. He 
did it on the day that he won my consent to trust myself 
to him—to elope with him, in fact—and he seemed to 
offer it as a reason why I should be satisfied to quit my 
father’s house like a thief in the night. 

‘“*Many men would not tell you what I am going to tell 
you, Nellie,” he said. ‘‘ They would wait until you were 
married, and so compelled to obey. Dearest, this will 
hurt you very much, but you must bear it. Miss Lettie 
Eyre is not a fit person for my wife to associate with. I 
shall not permit any further communication between you.” 

It all flashed back upon me—her sudden indisposition, 
her inquiry as to the length of time the regiment would 
be in the neighborhood, her abrupt departure from our 
midst. There was something, and he knew it, and she 
knew that he knew it! It nearly broke my heart to think 
of bright, lovely Aunt Lettice as a fallen star. But he 
bade me do so, and I did it. 

He made me vow that I would suffer no hint to escape 
me, and that I would leave no trace behind me that might 
lead to the supposition that he was the companion of my 
flight. And I, being enslaved by him, obeyed, in bitter- 
ness of spirit, truly—still I obeyed religiously. 

He had arranged everything so that no one in the house 
had a suspicion that I had seen him oftener than on the 
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occasion ef the two or three stiff calls he had made on 
my father. We were to travel during the night, and to 
be married early the next morning, by license, at an 
obseure city church. As in a dream, I listened while he 
unfolded his plans to me. 

** As soon as we are married I shall inform your father, 
and tell him that we have gone abroad for a time.” 

‘* But are we going abroad ? Mustn’t I come back and 
sce papa ?” I faltered out. 

**No, Nellie,” he said, with decision. ‘‘ There must be 
some very definite terms come to before you can see your 
father. What those terms will be cannot be decided until 
he has seen his half-sister” 

“ What has Aunt Lettice to do with it ?”’ I asked, in a 
frightened tone. 

“‘This—that for her own sake she may counsel your 
father to be generous as well as just. Dearest,” he con- 
tinued, in a tone different to any that he had ever adopted 
toward me before, ‘‘ you have married a poor man, but, 
trust me, he is one who knows how to turn everything 
to the best account.” 

‘Tam not married yet!” I cried, shrinking from him 
in my new-born fear. 

** But you are compromised, Miss Carlyon,” he said, in 
a sneering tone, that made me fall sobbing, as if my heart 
would break, in the corner of the carriage. 

My wedding morning broke and mocked me with its 
brilliancy. I was learning to dread the man who was 
to be my husband ; and for all that dread, I had not the 
courage to go back a step. That fell word, “‘ compro- 
mised,” stood in the path, and blocked the way to what I 
now felt would be joy and happiness and peace. 

In spite of my dread, when he came to me with the old 
loving look, and the old winning tone, and the old passion- 
ately tender manner, my heart went out to him again ; 
and honestly and truthfully, as I held my lips up to him, 
I could tell him that I did not repent. 

‘*That is well, for the hour has come, my own,” he 
said, softly. 

And then, in a sort of dream, I was wafted to a church, 
and the service was read, and we were man and wife. 

Back from the quiet church, through the noisy streets 
to our hotel, stif ina dream. Then we had luncheon. 

‘** Now put on a traveling-dress as quickly as possible, 
Mrs. Leighton,” my husband whispered. ‘‘ We must 
eatch the Folkestone train within half an hour.” 

Still in a dream, I obeyed him, and soon we were in the 
noisy streets again. Then we came to a station, and as J 
got on to the platform I saw my own old trunk neatly 
ticketed already with my new name. I pinched myself 
to try and wake up from this dream of being ‘‘ Mrs. 
Leighton,” for I felt sure it was only a dream. 

Into the midst of my dream came a reality. A train on 
one of the innumerable lines that made this terminus so 
important, came rushing up. I stood watching the pas- 
soagers alight, and presently I saw Aunt Lettice ! 

She looked so well and lovely—such important events 
had happened since we parted, that, had my life been for- 
feited for it, I still must have given the scream that made 
her look round at me, and brought my husband to my 
side. 

She had her arm round me in a moment, and looked up 
xt him with a face so full of fierceness that it changed her 
atterly. 

“What is this, Colonel Leighton? What new cruelty 
and rascality is this ?” 

* Aunt Lettice, don’t speak so : I am his wife.” 

She almost dragged me off my feet with the passion 
with which she wrested me further from him. 
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‘‘ What !’’she said. ‘‘He is my husband. Don’t tell 
me there is this new misery! When were you married ?” 

‘* An hour ago,” I sobbed. 

And then she called a cab, and put me in it, and all the 
time he—my hero, my king, the man I had just married 
—said nothing. 

When she had got me safely, she wrote for my father 
to come up, and he came and forgave me; and the 
wretched marriage was annulled, and Colonel Leighton 
left us all in peace, and quitted the country. He had no 
alternative but to do so, since he would have been prose- 
cuted as a bigamist had he remained. 

And then, when'I was able to listen, Aunt Lettice told 
us her story. 

‘IT owe it to you now, for all this misery would have 
been averted if I had been open with you, and ripped open 
my wound before,” she began. ‘I was about twenty 
when I met Colonel Leighton first, at a ball, as you did, 
Nell, and he laid siege to me directly, as he did to you. 
My life with grandmamma was very dull, and at last I 
agreed to a secret marriage. As soon as I was his wife, 
he told her of the step we had taken, and threatened that, 
unless she allowed him something which would enable 
him to live like a gentleman, he would take me away and 
never let her see me again. We were abroad at the time, 
and she, out of dread of being alone, acceded to his de- 
mands. But soon she died, and in a few months he had 
spent all she had left me. Then he deserted me for an- 
other woman, and circulated the report that I had ‘been 
guilty of infidelity to him. 

‘In my distress I applied to my brother—your father, 
Nellie. The only thing I concealed from him was the 
name of the man who had wronged me so. 

“From that first deception all this after-misery has 
sprung. If I had told his name, he would never have 
been admitted to your house, and you would not have 
escaped utter ruin by a hair’s-breadth, as you have done. 
But, oh, Nellie, Nellie! why didn’t you make confession 
of your first weakness to me, as you promised you would ?” 

‘**T shall never have a second to confess,” I said ; and, 
though these events happened years ago, and Aunt Let- 
tice is a gray-haired woman now, I have never had another 
confession. 

We, the two wives—the two women wronged by the 
same man—live together in a quiet country-place, where 
no one knows our story, full of pity for each other, but 
not given to too much repining. Only it was a very 
Terrible Experience. 


“ WHITE HEAD,” THE WILD HORSE. 
By CapraAtn Kemeys. 

‘Say, Bill, whar ye goin’ to camp, hey ?” 

‘**Bout five miles further on, I guess.” 

‘* Why not here, pard? Plenty of water an’ grass.” 

‘* Yes, ’zactly so; and plenty of sumthin’ else, too. ’ 

** What's that ?” 

*T’'ll tell yer. Don’t say nothin’.” 

The scene, near the Comanche and Loup Creeks, East- 
ern Colorado ; the time, a.p.—well, about thirty years 
ago, say. The personages, two tall, sunburnt hunters, 


‘guides, or both, who were piloting a somewhat long train 


of emigrants across the Plains. 

These emigrants, although comparatively used to the 
Western wilds, were not yet to be trusted in any matters 
relating to the management of the train, nor in making a 
‘decision in which their own well-being was in the least 
‘degree concerned. The hunters, Bill and Tobe, were 
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always appealed to, and their verdict was final, no matter 
what subject might be under discussion. 

The time was about six o’clock, on a lovely day in Sep- 
tember, and the train, with its patient draught animals, 
had been toiling steadily along, till its teamsters were just 
thinking of camping. The locality was so lovely !—at the 
junction of the two creeks afore-named, with low hills 
upon either side, that stretched away in airy shapes till 
lost in the dim haze of the cloudless sky. 

The clear creeks, set with sedges, looked so inviting, 
that men and animals alike turned a wistful eye upon 
their cool flow. Green grew the grass there, and the 
beautiful stretching meadow seemed to roll its free sward 
away to the foot-hills, where Gray's and Long’s Peaks 
clove the still blue air. 

Why not camp there? Let us listen to what the hunt- 
ers say : 

‘«Thar’s a little grade right ahead, Toby. Jest you go 
forrad and tell the teamsters to ‘put on brakes’ in time, 
and I'll stay here and keep things stiddy like.” 

So Bill proposed; but just as the leading team had 
almost cleared the grade, its near fore wheel dropped into 
an unseen muskrat burrow that undermined the way, and 
brought up with a jerk so sudden that the axle snapped 
off, as Tobe expressed it, ‘‘short as pie-crust,” leaving 
the great wagon a helpless mass in the road ; and, in ad- 
dition, stopping the headway of the rest so quickly that 
an unexpected mélee was the immediate result. 

This having subsided in some measure, the fractured 
axle was subjected to an examination which resulted in 
the verdict that ‘some time must be given for repairs” ; 
and as no part of thé train could proceed without the 
remainder, a halt all along the line was ordered for the 
night, and orders given to “‘ camp upon the spot,” a pro- 
ceeding which, while it gave unlimited satisfaction to 
most of the train, called forth the loudest expressions of 
anxiety and distrust from the hunters. 

“‘ Just my luck, dog-gone it,” said Bill, ‘‘ ter get ketched 
in this blasted place. .-Wouldn’t had it fur a hundred 
dollars.” 

This remark was overheard by one of the leading emi- 
grants, who hastily inquired what was the matter. 

“Hush!” said Bill. ‘‘I don’t want these punkin- 
heads ter hear me; wait till after supper, then I'll tell 

e. ” 
So the dusty journey for that day done, the camp was 
made, and the tired beasts picketed near the sparkling 
“Loup,” cropped the white gramma, sweet and crisp, 
while the fires of buffalo ‘‘chips” sent their flame and 
smoke straight upward into the evening air. 

“Sit down, boss,” said Bill, to the emigrant, who was 
named Yark. ‘‘Sit down. Say, Tobe, tell every teamster 
to picket the horses extra strong; and put good men on 
guard. We don’t want iio sleepy heads to-night—no 
matter what fur. Ye only wasté yer breath tellin’ these 
civilized critters anything, or tryin’ to make ’em under- 
stand. So go ahead, and then come back here.” 

Away went Tobe ; and having fulfilled his order, re- 
turned. 

Then pulling out their pipes, the three men gathered 
around to hear the story which had been so suddenly 
stopped, as it was being related by Bill that afternoon. 

“Yark, did ye ever see the ‘ White Head’ ?” 

“No; I don’t know what you mean.” 

**Did ye ever hear of him ?” 

“‘No, I never did. What is it ?” 

‘“‘He’s the greatest critter that goes on four legs, and 
this is his ‘stampin’ ground’ for the present. I may as 
well commence at the beginnin’ : 
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“The White Head's a horse—an' such a horse thet ye 
must see him ter take him in. Thar never was his equal 
yet. He’s faster than an antelope, strong as a buffer, kin 
fight like a painter, an’ is es cunnin’es a coon. Thar 
never was a corral that could keep him, nor a lariat strong 
enough ter hold him. Well, ye say, s’pose he is all this, 
what then? Jest this: To-day I met a hunter who hed 
seen him within a very short time. He said he was sure 
the Indians he went with had been follerin’ on us for 
days, an’ only wanted a good chance ter run off the stock. 
I kinder feel he ain’t fur away, an’ I think we'll see him 
to-night, es sure as shootin’ ! 

“The fust time I see the White Head was about two 
year ago. This ere is his range—or, rather, the range of 
the band of Cheyennes he belongs to, and we war camped 
right over on thet cluster of hills. The horses and mules 
were all picketed by the creek, and I hed gone to look up 
an antelope I see grazin’ off to the north’ard, when down 
from a gully here comes a horse, trottin’ along quiet as 
a kitten, so ter speak, and makin’ for the others. He war 
a beautiful sorrel all over, ’cept his head, thet war pure 
while. His tail and mane streamed behind him as he 
moved, and his round body and taperin’ legs looked made 
fur go. He war a reg’lar beauty; an’ no mistake. 

‘* Every little while he stopped to nose the ground, and 
I noticed he hed somethin’ trailin’ behind him, but I 
couldn’t make it out, I war so tuck up a-watchin’ the 
beast himself, the hull time a-pintin’ fur the stock. 
Finally he got among ’em, an’ commenced makin’ friends, 
pawin’ and playin’ about. 

‘t Bverybody ran out ter see him, and one feller tried to 
ketch him with a lasso, but thet wouldn’t work nohow. 
Then, when he got thé horses an’ mules all prancin’ 
about, he give a loud Hieigh, like a trumpet, and com- 
menced ter bite an’ kick at the thing tied ter his tail, an’ 
every kick sounded like a big bass drum, an’ scared the 
stock so that in five minutes they all stampeded, with him 
a-follerin’, neighin’ and kickin’ the article behind him at 
every jump. 

‘‘He raced ’em away in a cloud of dust, an’ we never 
got hide nor hair on ’em back ; but I see the feathers of 
the Cheyennes fisin’ behind the ridge, close to ’em, and 
knew then thet the hull affair war a reg’lar trick, and they 
had actilly trained the white-headed horse ter help ’em 
es he did. What d’yer think now, pardner ? 

‘* Another time we laid for him on purpose, an’ hid a 
Mexican whar he could use his lasso. Then, by-and-by, 
‘long come the horse, an’ mixed with the stock. The 
Mexican let him come up till he had a dead sure thing, 
and then let go. The lasso flew straight es an arrow, an’ 
settled on his withers: 

“The minute he felt it he gave a jump clear off the 
ground, an’ then looked about to sée whar it come from. 
Then, when he spied the Mexican; he went for him, 
ketched him by the small of the back in his teeth, raised 
him clean off the ground, shook him, an’ then threw him 
down with two ribs broken. He seemed ter think @ minit 
then, fur he jest laid back his ears, stretched his neck, 
and started es if he war shot out of a gun. 

“The rawhide snapped across his chest with a twang 
like a harp-string, the loose end went flying like old 
cotton rope in the wind, an’ away he sailed in # cloud of 
dust, till the distance swallered him. But thet Mexican 
swore he would ruther meet the devil than thet White 
Head.” 

These and other stories were poured into the willing 
ears of the emigrant, whose curiosity was so much aroused 
that he came to have an all-pervading dread of the strange 
horse, 
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About three-quarters of an hour before sundown the | cottonwood timber grew close down to the water, mingling 
hunters, seeing that all was quiet in camp, started upon | its foliage with that of the wild plum and “‘ box-elder.” 
their horses to reconnoitre the plains near them. A little sandbar ran out into the stream, and upon its 
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Finally, having traveled in nearly all directions, they | wet surface Bill noticed the fresh hoof-marks of a horse. 
resolved to water horses in the Kiowa Creek, close at | They were remarkably small and round, seemingly pos- 
hand, and so turned the animals’ heads thither. A heavy | sessed of a character of their own, that showed that their 
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MUCH LIVED-IN CHURCHES — INTERIOB OF THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN LATERAN, ROME,— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


owner must have stepped like a deer. Both men were so 
ousily engaged noting the strange trail, they never once 
thought of looking upward ; so when one of their own 
horses threw up his head and sent forth a shrill neigh, 
each man looked instantly, and there, right before their 
eyes, was a sight that made them speechless with wonder. 
On the opposite bank, not sixty yards away, stood the 
maker of the footmarks—the far-famed White Head ! 
The sun- 
light came 
playing 
through the 
trees, and 
burned on his 
sorrel coat 
like molten 
gold. The 
graveful body, 
round and 
smooth, ex- 
panded where 
the haunches 
and sloping 
shoulders set 
into it in weld- 
ed masses of 
binding 
muscle, that 
stretched to 
the deer-like 
limbs, with 
their clean 
kcees and 
hocks, each 
leg strung 
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like a harp with cords of steel to the ivory bone. His 
flowing mane and tail seemed alive with motion, as if im- 
patient to be waving backward in the strong wind of his 
racing gallop. Though he stood like a bronze, with only 
the trumpet nostrils working to catch the air, the small 
head, white even to the eyes, turned over his shoulder to 
survey the intruders who had disturbed his watering- 
place. _ Thus he stood, grand in his beauty—a peerless 
horse. 

A while they 
gazed, and 
then the 
hunter’s hand 
stole slowly 
to his waist. 
The deadly 
revolver came 

- forth, rose to 
the level, and, 
motionless, 
covered the 
throbbing 
heart. 

One touch 
and his life 
would be 
gone. Yet no 
report broke 
upon the air. 
There stood 
the horse, 
keenly alive 
to his danger 

= J -—nay, even 
challenging 
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it; for the ears laid themselves slowly back, the eyes 
began to shine. 

Slowly as it had risen, the weapon dropped, while its 
owner’s voice broke the silence ‘ 

‘No use, Tobe ; I can’t kill him.” 

At the white man’s voice the White Head moved away, 
without taking his eyes from the men. He never looked 
to his steps, yet they found their way unerringly among 
the stones and drift of the creek-bottom, till the frondage 
of the cottonwood shut him from their view. 

A single wild neigh came back from him, and in answer 
something 80 like a “‘ whoop ” that the two hunters gave 
up all thought of pursuit, as they moved off from the in- 
fluence of the strange spell that had been cast around 
them, 

Back in camp, the stock were more carefully watched 
than before; but the night wore away, and not an inci- 
dent occurred to disturb the travelers, or even to suggest 
an attack. 

Next morning rose the sun upon those sweeping mead- 
ows, and touched the fleecy clouds with his glory as they 
floated in the still air like hymns of incense from the 
waking earth. The stream whirled along its narrow 
banks and lingered among the rushy shallows. Wild 
ducks checked their skimming flight and settled on its 
bosom, disturbing the grotesque bittern in his silent 
moods. Away off to the west a coyote lingereéd—noctur- 
nal tfaveler, leaving the coming day far, far behind, to 
hide his body in the deep cleft of some lone cafion, 

The men were just drawing the pickets of the horsés, to 
harness them and take the road, when, all at once, a 
whooping scream rang from a gulch near by, and showed 
a throng of Indians, with the White Head before them, 
racing madly toward the train. That one moment, just 
before harnessing, had been closely watched, for the men, 
not having had a night attack, were off their guard at the 
fatal instant, and the Cheyennes, screaming like demons, 
were in their midst, with an arrow-flight preceding thém. 

Stung by the missiles and maddened by the shouts, 
horses and mules broke away, and with trailing ropes 
dashed over the prairie in a headlong gallop. A few men 
pursued them. These were they who, having been sad- 
dled and ready before the first rush, had control of their 
animals, and now swept off after the stampede in hopes 
of being able to check it. 

The Indians were about three hundred yards ahead, 
straining every nerve to distance their pursuers, the stam- 
peded stock in advance, racing they knew not whither, 
and at their heels the White Head, more like devil than 
horse, kicking the well-known rattling hide behind him, 
which resounded like the war-drum of some savage tribe. 
Dashing from right to left, as the terrified animals swerved 

from the track, he would whirl on his haunches, rush 
with terrific springs at some animal separated from the 
rest, and drive it back to the herd. 

The pursuing hunters had gained since the start, and 
could see each movement of the wild animal. He had the 
entire drove under control, and was driving them with 
unerring instinct to a particular part of the broken plain, 
from whence he expected help from his red masters. 
Such was the plan, no doubt, and the relay of savages had 
been already at their post ; but the approach of a scout- 
ing party of whites forced them to abandon it. So it hap- 
pened that the white men occupied the Indians’ ground, 
and were waiting there. 

The leading Indian raised a loud yell, and abandoning 
the drove, turned and fled in the direction of his retreat- 
ing brethren. Not so the horse. Trne to his trust, he 





tried to turn the drove upon. the new trail. Racing like 





an arrow close to their flanks, striking and biting as he 
came, he wheeled, and then drove them forward liko 
frightened sheep, with his screaming neigh ringing in my 
ears. Lashing out like a fury at the trailing rawhide, he 
reared and plunged among them, till the whole herd, 
with one accord, turned and fled in the new direction 
after the retreating Indians, while both parties of whites 
joined in the pursuit, though the White Head, even with 
this awful odds, seemed more than a match for them all. 

But one way remained to check their flight ; that was to 
disable the fiend which drove them. But how? Cléatly 
not with a lasso—all shrank from using that. Thé rifle 
was left. The hunter Bill spurred ahead to cit off tho 
drove where they had to turn alongside a rock wall that 
rose from the plain. The wild horse seemed to feel the 
danger, for he redoubled his efforts, and flew from point 
to point like lightning. But the hunter gained the de- 
sired place, where the White Head would have to pass 
him, and dismounting, waited with cocked rifle the 
moment to fire. 

On came the herd, with the wild horse close behind 
them. He seemed to take in the danger at a glance ; for, 
as if disdaining to be tamely shot at, or trying to escape, 
he turned to fight, lowering the white head, and extend- 
ing his lithe body in a headlong gallop; with a wild 
scream he rushed straight at the hunter. 

The man had intended creasing only, but the fearful 
danger left no alternative but to kill. His rifle must not 
fail him now, or he is lost. Slowly it rose, steadied a mo- 
ment, and with the flash the bullet sang true to its aim. 
Straight on he rushed, and then, as the hunter felt the 
very ground tremble under him, reared upward, pawed 
the air, and, shaking his beautiful head, sent his death- 
neigh ringing among the rocks of thé caiion. 

He did not writhe upon the ground in agony—no, he 
died in the air before he fell, free and courageous to the 
last! The stock was easily retaken then ; but those hunt- 
ers, as they looked at that grand creation, a moment 
before so full of life and grace, could not repress a sigh 
that the life had passed away from White Head, the Wild 
Horse of the Plains. 
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Waar son of the Puritans, in looking back at the chiar- 
oscuro of childish memories, does not see looming up, in 
sombre distinctness, the family pew, into which, once a 
week, his childish person was ruthlessly crowded, and 
from the high seat of which his aching legs hung heavily, 
where a stultifying odor of peppermint, wafted about by 
a thousand nervous palm-leaf fans, stirred up the flies to 
unusual activity ? 

The moral atmosphere was no less heavily freighted, 
hanging over the spirit like a funeral pall, on whose heavy 
folds was emblazoned the stifling legend: ‘‘Speak not 
out in meeting !” 

Familiar faces looked strange and far off, frozen, as they 
were, into pious immobility, and there were, perhaps, awful 
moments, when laughter would burst forth from the tightly 
sealed lips with a loud gurgle, as a neighboring hat rolled 
noisily inte the aisle, or a dear canine friend came to bark 
inquiringly for his master, imprisoned, as he was, behind 
the pew-door, in spiritual stocks. 

Awful punishments, of course, awaited these ebulli- 
tions, the worst being, perhaps, the aggressive sweetness 
of neighboring old ladies, who smiled pityingly. 

Later on in life, if an escape be haply made from the 
palm-leaf fans and commiserating old ladies, and the 
cramped, chilled spirit should-wander to the softened air 
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of Italy, he cannot but wonder and rejoice at the cheerful 
freedom of the churches. 

The Italian has no such gloomy associations with his 
early church-going. As he pushes aside the dirty curtain 
of quilted cloth and leather, which invariably covers the 
church-door, an expression of careless repose crosses his 
brown brow (always less furrowed and careworn than if 
of another race) as, entering, he dips his fingers absently 
in the holy water hard by, and strolls on through the 
maze of columns, prie-diewz, kneeling figures and benches 
which go to make up the lived-in, sympathetic atmos- 
phere so characteristic of an Italian church. 

He is not necessarily bent on an errand of piety, but 
comes, perhaps, to chat with a friend, who will not resent 
the interruption of a half-finished rosary, but, still on the 
knees, will respond in confidential whispers, in keeping 
with the surroundings ; perhaps it is to say a somewhat 
brief prayer at a favorite shrine, and often the pedestrian 
finds in the shady aisles of the church a welcome shelter 
from the southern sun, or a pleasant ‘short cut” between 
the wildly-crooked streets of Italy. 

It is not that there is any less bareness and chill in many 
of these churches than in the ecclesiastical barns of rural 
America, but the va et viens of humanity has put to flight 
at least self-consciousness, with many another northern 
spectre, from within the sacred walls. 

The least adorned of conventicles could have no barer 
walls than has the cathedral of Florence, which, despite 
its superb glass, would be colorless and drear were it not 
more out-of-doors than the streets themselves. 

It is a thoroughfare, and the constant stream of people 
passing to and fro across its nave adds to that open-air 
effect, which has been so enhanced by the erection of a 
sort of greenhouse for the canons, which fills one tran- 
sept, and which gives rise to the inevitable suggestion 
that some tender germ of piety isto be brought to flower, 
in the minds of the good canonici, by the same applica- 
tion to themselves of glass frames and sunlight which is 
brought to bear upon the lilies, roses and violets that fill 
the air without with fragrance. 

The tourist, in all the glories of red guide-book and 
linen duster, who is walking to and fro in the earth, and 
going up and down on it, with a fell intention of pouncing 
upon as many national traits as a six weeks’ glimpse of 
the continent of Europe will give him, grasps at this un- 
conscious, and even careless, aspect of the Italians as an 
evidence of many weak-kneed and paltry qualities. 

But reverence, perhaps, is no less real for being habit- 
ual, and the Italians have grown up from childhood know- 
ing their churches as homes to which they may resort at 
all times, sure of sympathetic quiet, and have made use 
of this blessed privilege with their characteristic tact, 
never abusing it, and never needing the prohibitory de- 
crees which our good Queen Bess was forced to issue when 
our stubborn ancestors insisted upon leading their beasts 
of burden through the aisles of St. Paul's. 

The heavy, flapping curtain across the open doorway, 
always being pushed and always struggled with, gives a 
delightful freedom of access ; the broad, unencumbered 
space of the floor, with comfortable nooks in aisle and 
chapel, afford a resting-place for the peasants after the 
day’s labor, seeming to almost realize Fourier’s dream of 
the common Lares and Penates for a whole village. 

One remembers, after driving at twilight along straight 
roads with high yellow walls, and an occasional peep of 
vineyard or garden under the hill of Assisi, the enormous 
church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli, with the almost imper- 
ceptible hamlet of Portiuncula clustering about it. 

The immense structure is-built over the little cell of St. 





Francis, which stands in the middle of the church, looking 
dwarfed and humbled by its great white walls and tower- 
ing dome; but the whitewash and dreary vastness are 
toned down at twilight, and the little house glows with 
candles on its altar, as, peeping in at the door, one sees, 
apparently, the whole population of Portiuncula seated 
on the pavement, and steps dreamily, watching the young 
monk in brown cassock, cord and tonsure lighting the 
altar lights, and stepping back with half-closed @yes and 
parted lips, like one of Perugino’s angels, to survey his 
work. 

The houses of Portiuncula look dark and ¢omfortless ; 
but what matter, when they have the house of their dear 
friend and patron to sit in, after the work is oVer, in the 
evening, and his pretty rose-garden to look into, through 
chinks in the wall! The friars are singing the office in 
the great, cold choir beyond, and here and there one stum- 
bles on one of their brown figures, kneeling in the white, 
ghostly shades of the church. 

After drinking-in this picture, one cannot choose but 
wonder at the architect of two centuries ago, who lived 
with all this glory of picturesque life about him, and was 
one of this same sympathetic, dreamy race of creatures 
who have knelt in St. Francis’s cell for many centuries ! 
We saw on one of the altars of the church a bas-relief of 
Della Robbia, illustrating so fitly the life of the saint. 
At the top of the hill, in Assisi, stands, as then stood, a 
miracle, a fairy tale in stone—the famous under church of 
Assisi, where, on the ceiling, Giotto has painted, with his 
simple directness, the poem of St. Francis’s life—where 
every chapel is glowing with stained glass and color, soft- 
ened down with the tracery of iron gates and rood-screens. 
And yet, with all that, our architect allowed himself to 
build over the very home and abiding-place of the saint a 
dome of whitewash! If it had been any other saint, or 
any other place but this ! 

But that St. Francis—the enthusiastic preacher of the 
necessity of self-control for subduing the passions, which 
he knew well—the bridegroom of poverty--that he should 
be honored in an expensive, loose, Louis Quinze strain like 
this, is, to say the least, irritating. 

But of what artistic crime were the last two centuries in 
Italy incapable! They established a culte of whitewash, 
only very lately checked, toward which form of barbarism 
there is a constant tendency to relapse, generally crushed 
by the zealous and vigilant care of the tourist and his 
guide-book. How can they treate their cooking utensils 
with such a delicate perception of artistie forms, and stil] 
whitewash their frescoed churches ! 

Tradition tells us that St. John Lateran was of old pos- 
sessed of columns of rare beauty, taken, like those in the 
other Roman basilicas, from the temples‘of classic times. 
Now we see nothing but huge piers of plaster, white- 
washed, of course, dwarfing the grand proportions of the 
nave and hiding the columns. There they are, however, 
and may some day make their appearance again, like the 
Florentine frescoes, from their long night under the white- 
wash covering. The apse is at present hidden by an 
erection 0: pasteboard, and we are promised gteat things 
in the way of restored mosaic ; but if the restorations are 
carried on in the same tone of wedding-cake decoration 
recently applied to the once beautiful altar-canopy of the 
fourteenth century, one may hope for little. 

“Omnium, urbis et orbis, ecclesiarum mater,” is cer- 
tainly a hard-featured one. Here, alike, the generous 
space of uncovered pavement is most satisfactory, being, 
like all the old Roman churches, opus Alexandrinum, 
which curls itself into unnumbered figure eights in por- 
phyry and serpentine. 
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The cloister, happily spared in the general artistic des- | and the well of Samaria stands in the midst, with its 
ecration of the church, seems to hold a warmer flood of | sacred traditions surrounding it as intangibly as the per- 
sunlight between its twisted, inlaid columns, than any | fume does the roses. A priest, in his long black cassock, 
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IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL, ROME. 


other spot of earth, and forms an enchanting haven of | walks up and down, reading his breviary ; as he meets a 
warmth and rest after the chilling atmosphere of the inte- | cat with erected tail; who looks at him gravely and mews, 
rior. The beds of roses in the cloister court are in bloom, ! the priest leans down and softly pulls the end of the tail, 
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remarking, apologetically, 
that the cat is a ‘‘most good 
cat.” 

There is a bustle at the 
end of the cloister ; the priest 
puts away his book, the cat 
hurries into church, as if 
afraid of being late, and the 
gorgeous procession, with 
lights and censers, passes by, 
conducting a great Prince of 
the Church, in scarlet trailing 
robes, who courteously ac- 
knowledges our salute as he 
passes. 

Following them into the 
frigid atmosphere we see the 
whole train stop, turn and 
genuflect toward the chapel 
on their right, and when the 
white head of the cardinal is 
uncovered and bowed to the 
ground they pass on into the 
choir. 

Sometimes one is tempted 
to linger on the steps of the 
desolate front and gaze at 
the unrivaled beauty of the 
prospect across the open to the walls which bear the story 
of so many centuries written on them, along the aque- 
ducts, far across the Campagna to the Alban hills, where 
the snow looks pink in the sun. On the right stands the 
Church of the Scala Santa, and far off, in front, the Church 
of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem. But there is a certain 
note which can, at times, float down the aisle, through 
the thick curtain and out to the broad porch of the Lat- 
eran, and as it echoes faintly on the terrace the heavenly 

view, with its myriads of associations, fades into insignifi- 
cance. One becomes merely an animated ear, irresistibly 
impelled to seek the source of the delicious sound, which 
is forced to issue, not from the celestial gates themselves, 
but from the mouth of a fat, handsome youth of the 
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choir, much too solidly built fora seraph. It is he who 
sings in the ‘“‘ Tenebrw ” in Holy Week, when whatever is 
best and most exalted in symbolism and in ceremonial is 
seen in its perfection, as one kneels or stands, wherever 
the fancy dictates, in that vast nave. 

It is a moment in one’s life never to be forgotten, when 
the Passion has been followed, step by step, in divine 
song and poem, from Palm Sunday until Good Friday, 
and one emerges from the blackness of the Lateran into 
the green, Roman twilight. 

But to return from the first century to the nineteenth. 
The fall is less hard from that point, for one must pass 
the Coliseum and the Palatine, walk through the arch of 
Titus, almost brushing the seven-branched candlesticks, 
and across the Forum, before 
feeling that one is part of the 
common-place present. 

The Lateran and St. Peter's 
are not churches dear to the 
people ; in the latter, one is 
formally exhorted not to intro- 
duce ‘‘ dogs into the basilica,” 
which at once separates it 
from the ,“‘laisser-aller” joys 
of the every day churches, 
where cats,and also dogs, walk 
about in happy freedom. 

The church, par excellence, 
of the peasantry, is the Ara 
Celi, where the sun seems to 
creep into the doors more 
cozily and familiarly than into 
any other. The children play 
a subdued, Italian version of 
‘*tag” around the holy water 
font. It seems to have been 
more spared than other 
churches from the whitewash 
fiend. Its irregular surfaces 
tell honestly the story of its 
venerable age, 
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Rome’s one Gothic church, the Minerva, suggesting 
from without an unfinished railway station, amply atones 
for exterior shortcomings by a somewhat well-restored in- 
terior. The Vespers here, in a dim chapel, with but little 
light except from the candles of the altar, always have a 
peculiar charm of picturesqueness apart from the devotional 
aspect, for the weird, white figures of the Dominicans 
kneel about the altar-steps. 

After the Good Friday Mass, the crucifix is uncovered 
and laid on the altar-steps, the arms held up by two white- 
robed brethren ; others, emerging from the choir, approach 
one by one, barefooted, with three solemn genuflections, 
to prostrate themselves and kiss the sacred feet. 

There is one corner especially dear to the artist in the 
Minerva, where lies the blessed Angelico of Fiesole, in a 
quiet shadow, in keeping with that unworldly spirit which 
refused the powerful, brilliant position of bishop of Flor- 
ence that he might follow his painter’s craft unmolested, 
and carry God’s message to men in the way which he knew 
he best could. 

Around the corner from the Minerva the Pantheon 
stands, grand, cold and self-sufficient, anything but Chris- 
tian, anything but sympathetic. The most fervent of 
Papal supporters could have selected no more unchurchly 
spot in which to lay Victor Emmanuel than this. 

I wish the idea of the pious Turkish convert could be 
carried out, and the statues of the gods replaced in their 
niches with the crucifix above them, for it is impossible 
to ignore the heathenism of the place; one would prefer 
to have it emphasized with the lesson which it teaches 
so grandly, of the victory of Christianity, more clearly 
put. 

Around several more crooked corners, at S. Agostino, 
another favorite church with the peasants (like the Ara 
Celi), stands the Madonna, with golden toe and many 
necklaces of diamonds ; in fact, glittering with the richest 
jewels from head to foot. 

There is always a crowd about this shrine, and many 
times one hears: ‘‘Grazie, Madonna! mille grazie!” with 
sobs of gratitude for the intercession granted. St. Peter's, 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, St. Paul’s Without the Walls, the 
Lateran, are entirely given over to the strangers in Rome, 
and are consequently wanting in the charm of those 
churches where the people live, and where their every- 
day devotions are made. 

No one can fail to feel, however, the intense poetry of 
services like the Palm Sunday Mass in St. Peter's, crowded 
and stepped on as one must be in the capella del loro, which 
seems to have been carefully arranged for the exclusion ‘of 
every one but the cardinals and canons. 

Perhaps fifty people may stand in the crowded space by 
the door allotted to the laity, but unless one has been for- 
tunate enough to arrive early, with camp-stool in hand, 
and a stout heart to resist the appeals, entreaties, and 
sometimes the pin-pricks, of angry, tired female tourists, 
the chance of seeing ever so small a part of the cere- 
monies is slight. It may be imagined, also, that the 
spirit, chastened and subdued by these surroundings, does 
not rise to very great flights of «esthetic or spiritual ele- 
vation. After the procession with the palms and a part 
of the Mass, three priests in white vestments sing the Pas- 
sion as it is afterward sung in the Zenebre during the fol- 
lowing week. 

The service peculiar to this day is curiously divided up 
into four parts, the ordinary narrative being chanted by 
the first priest, the words of the Saviour by the second, 
those of the other single speakers by the third, and the 
voices of the multitude by the superb choir from their 
gallery. The cry of “ Crucifigatur” from the malignant. 





triumphant populace rings in the ear for many days after, 
leaving an impression never to be lost. 

A beautiful and significant ceremony is the blessing of 
the lambs, to furnish the wool for certain sacerdotal 
vestments ; but the crowd of irreverent sight-seers who 
jostle one another in one black mass of humanity on the 
road to Sta. Agnese, without the walls, has given the whole 
service an unpleasant feeling of being a sight to be seen, 
and a something to be done, like going to lunch at Tivoli, 
or seeing the races in carnival ; and at such services the 
Italians are not seen. 

The barbarian hordes also migrate to St. Paul’s Without 
the Walls,‘on certain days, crushing themselves into trains 
and cabs, and wandering drearily about in the forest of 
columns reflected in the polished floor. At critical 
moments in the service they remark that this is ‘the 
most unhealthy church in Rome, "a piquant circum- 
stance which seems to strike their jaded imaginations as 
another fact to be remembered, like the date of Leo X. or the 
time that the train leaves for Florence. One suspects that 
the happiest day in some foreign towns must be the last, 
when an awful Nemesis is no longer pursuing ; when no 
more hated churches must be hunted, nor meaningless 
miles of canvas traversed. 

St. Paul’s certainly is less dreary than the Lateran, and 
in the minds of some critics exceeds St. Peter’s in effect of 
size. Here too, however, as in the Lateran, is the damp 
chill in the interior, and the delicious warmth in the 
cloisters, second only to those of the Lateran in beauty. 

The little groups of churches about the Forum still 
harbor a few beggars, in the traditional Roman fashion, 
happily no longer common in many other parts of th: 
city. One poor creature drags himself about with his 
hands, and finds much solace in the society of the brown 
monks, walking to and fro perpetually. They always 
stop on the steps to laugh at some fine Italian joke, which 
is invariably followed by the offer of snuff. 

The interesting churches on the Colian and Aventine 
hills one generally finds closed, as Rome has almost as 
many churches as people. They are always guarded by 
a self-appointed police of children, in slatternly garb, who 
demand alms with much boldness. 

After knocking and ringing and pounding on the door, 
a monk perhaps peeps out with unnecessary mystery, 
nods significantly several times, as who should say, ‘I 
know well what you want. You wish to see the church, 
and, strictly between ourselves, I can open the door for 
you.” ‘Then disappearing, is gone an unaccountably 
long time, during which time the children work them- 
selves into a frenzy of begging, interspersed with an ac- 
casional somersault, to suggest that their poverty has some 
violent physical effect. 

The door finally opens creakingly ; the monk dashes 
out among the children, and dispersing them in every 
direction, returns, shaking and chuckling with triumph- 
ant laughter. 

Many of the ancient churches are, however; searcely 
more than museums now, and their doors are locked to 
the worshipers, except perhaps once or, twice a year, 

As one goes further south the taste for whitewash in- 
creases, and the churches become more andi more the 
lounging-place of the peasants. In lazy, vicious, happy 
Naples they are always crowded, and there seems to be a 
perpetual service going on. The people crowd about the 
altar-steps, lolling along the benches with a sinister smile 
on their faces, which belongs to southern Italy alone. 

‘The traveler is generally supposed to have done with 
Nanles after the museum, and perhaps San Martino-—a 
tricky, rubbishy specimen of Florentine mosaic—are done : 
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but few Italian cities can boast a finer array of sculptured 
tombs. The doors of the churches are generally closed 
at twelve, and not opened again until five ; the local sup- 
position being that you are asleep in the sun during those 
hours, in order that you may roam the streets with a 
guitar, shouting songs, during the night, as it is the ap- 
parent custom of the town. 

It is next to impossible to obtain admission to any 
church at this time. The cabman thumps the door of 
nave or sacristy in vain with the handle of his whip, con- 
fers with an aged crone in a doorway. They disappear 
and bring to light another middle-aged but toothless and 
limp female, who holds up her hands in sympathetic 
horror when told that the signore wishes to see the church, 
and can in no wise effect an entrance. 

These three point to the church, call forth other neigh- 
bors, and laugh bitterly, to think how full of disappoint- 
ment is human life. Presently some one exclaims: 
‘‘Behold Gaetano, who knows where the custoda is at 
dinner.” 

Gaetano becomes much excited, and swears many oaths 
that he will find him, and shortly the door is opened by 
the custode, whom we much suspect of having been in the 
crowd during the whole scene, and enjoying it from a 
wholly abstract and histrionic point of view. In this case 
you have had good luck. Sometimes no Gaetano turns 
up, and the sympathetic crowd knows nothing of the 
whereabouts of the cusiode. They often suggest that if 
you will ‘‘return at five the next morning ” the inhospit- 
able doors will be opened. This pleasing suggestion was 
made apropos of the Ninuotoli chapel, in the cathedral, of 
which, as a specimen of medisval sculpture, one gathers 
from photographs a most exalted impression. 

When it was represented to the custode that if the key 
could be obtained at five in the morning, it was also to be 
had in the afternoon, he shook his head, as if to say: 
‘Dreamer, you little know what dazzling prospects would 
be needed to tempt me from this comfortable straw chair 
in the sun,” he resumed his smiling meditation. 

The tombs of the mediwval kings and queens generally 
fill the apses of the churches, and, neglected as they have 
been, are not destroyed by plaster and whitewasn. as in 
Rome, 

The vandals of the later ages have contented them- 
selves with the erection of huge, curly, gilded altars of 
wood and papier-maché, which, though they hide the 
sculptured canopies, do not injure them ; perhaps saving 
them from the worse fate of ignorant restoration. 

In Sta. Clara the high altar presents a singular richness 
of cheap glories, such as brackets of white and gold, 
which melt into cornices, and finally curl up into feeble 
ferns, so that in front one scarcely suspects the existence 
of an exquisite canopied tomb to King Robert, lying in 
state as a king ; and again, in the humble garb of a friar, 
apparently almost the only Neapolitan hero distinguished 
for his virtues. 

The chroniclers of Naples seem to have gloried in the 
uncompromising vices of her great men, and the city 
shows with pride the memorials of unmentionable queens, 
worse kings and counsellors ; but, as they had themselves 
graven in stone by men who could do such work as this, 
one feels that their many sins are at least gracefully over- 
shadowed. 

Nowhere south of Tuscany are there such tombs as S. 
Giovanni or Carbonara can show—a church but little 
seen by strangers. : 

Two very small boys acted as custodes in an amateurish 
manner, and burst into inextingnishable peals of laughter 
upon hearing the old tombs admired, turned away in dis- 





gust at the total failure of a wax Madonna, under glass, 
which they pointed at excitedly as the real chef d’auvre of 
the church. 

S. Domenico Maggiore is very full of odd tombs and 
queer little mis-shapen chapels. One is dedicated to S. 
Monicas Aquinas, and at his festival glorious old tapes- 
tries hang from every wall, his little cell in the monastery 
hard by is bedecked, and lighted up with candles day and 
night and filled with the devout. 

The Renaissance brought such names as Da Nola, San- 
tacroce and Rossellino to Naples, filling the churches 
with tombs and altars in their fanciful, delicious manner. 

In Saint Anne of the Lombards, near the door, Rossel- 
lino made an altar-piece with many pretty fancies of gar- 
lands, masks, and the symbols of the Evangelists, inter- 
woven with classic ribbons. 

On either side, in niches, stand saints of lean and 
hungry proportions, and in the middle a Nativity, with 
shepherds approaching the manger. Above the thatched 
roof, on rings of cloud, the angels “foot it featly here 
and there, while sweet sprites the burden bear.” The 
angels of the Renaissance always manage to suggest 
‘sweet sprites,” more than stern trumpeters, and guards 
with flaming swords. Perhaps when Prospero went back 
to Naples, to Miranda’s wedding, he told Rossellino how 
Ariel had danced upon the yellow sands. They were con- 
temporaries, and one feels that they were equally indiffer- 
ent to stern Hebrew sources of inspiration. 

Up the church, and under confused arches and columns, 
one emerges upon a chapel, where, in front of the altar, 
kneel seven figures, in almost ghastly reality, about the 
dead Saviour. 

Whether it is the singular light of the chapel, the life- 
like hue of terra-cotta, or their position on the bricks of 
the floor without pedestals, is impossible to say, but cer- 
tain it is that no one can enter this strange spot without 
an uncomfortable feeling of being in some spectral pres- 
ence, more grimly significant than that of other groups of 
old Neapolitan worthies in terra-cotta. They haunt one 
for days with their strange immobility—a sort of death in 
life, that makes one start. One feels that it would be a 
relief if the ‘‘ Marys” could only give vent to the cry of 
anguish which is depicted with terrible truth on their 
faces, or if Joseph of Arimathea would but drop his raised 
hand for a briefest moment. 

In the crypt of the Cathedral a cardinal has decided to 
kneel in perpetual adoratign, on his prie-dieu, but as he 
is in beautifully transparent marble, there is no uncom- 
fortable reality about him, notwithstanding the natural 
attitude of his religious old face as it turns up toward the 
altar. 

In Geneva the kneeling statue of a bishop is placed di- 
rectly in the aisle, and on the floor, with no protecting 
prie-dieu. The cardinal, in his retired corner in the 
crypt, is more to be envied. 

Down below Naples, past Vesuvius, through the mount- 
ains and to the sea, where Paradise seems so near and so 
attainable, the churches become more barbaric, and more 
filled with charming idlers. In the strange, Saracenic 
duomo at Amalfi, the children talked and played in so 
distractingly high a key, that one of the canons peered 
over the top of his stall and delivered a short lecture on 
the necessity of absolute quiet during Mass, whereupon 
the various mothers shook their fingers at the offending 
brats and returned to their prayers. At this the children, 
with one accord, started for the choir, and meeting a 
purple-robed carmen in the entrance, commenced an ani- 





mated tussle for right of way. The carmen, entirely van- 
quished, laughed, and the triumphant children arranged 
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themselves comfortably on the altar steps, among the 
acolytes. 

After Mass the stately archbishop, as he left the Cathe- 
dral with his little court, was met by large numbers of 
other children, who clung to his robes, got under his feet 
and besought his blessing. This was granted in the most 
kindly, if, perhaps, more wholesale way than they wished. 

At Salerno these church gamins pursue one with the 
information that certain pulpits, ambones and niches are 
entirely mosaic. ‘‘ Tutto Mosano,” rings through the 
aisles. The fact being perfectly obvious from the first, 
becomes a trifle tedious upon the twentieth repetition. 

One beetle-browed lad informs us that he is the ‘‘ child 
of the crypt”; a gloomy honor, which is bitterly fought 
for by the others. As the crypt is open to the public, we 
enter without deciding this momentous question, hotly 
pursued, however, by the entire troop. 








chilling absence of these simple tokens of faith from, for 
instance, the gorgeous churches of Ravenna, where the 
population has shrunk within the walls of the town, leav- 
ing the pictured apses to blaze away in the glory of gold 
mosaic for the few strangers who find their way to its de- 
serted streets. After driving through the fever-haunted 
plains to the two desolate churches standing quite alone 
to mark the site of the once thriving suburbs of Classe, 
one returns almost eagerly to the tawdry vulgarities of 
crowded Bologna (which is the portal of Ravenna), but 
where there is living devotion in the churches, with every 
sign of human interest and life. 

Its churches have not the strange, intangible beauty 
of the green and gold mosaic that glorifies the basilicas of 
Ravenna, but they have the indescribable charm of being 
of use. 

One must go still further north to find in the much 
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The scuffie continues in a subdued manner until an’un- 
foreseen calamity occurs in the tipping over of an altar 
lamp. The band flee shrieking up the stairs, leaving the 
one original ‘child of the crypt” to the mercies of the 
priest, who emerges from a side door, and beats him with 
a candle. 

In a very small chapel at La dava the dogs were so 
numerous as to almost crowd us against the wall. One 
old mongrel pointer looked timidly at me as I knelt, and 
upon receiving an encouraging glance went to sleep with 
his nose on my shoes, in a respectable manner, which was 
a reproach to the young ladies about, busily engaged in 
tittering. 

This careless freedom does not exist in the churches of 
the North to such an extent, and would no doubt shock 
the prejudices of the decent bourgeoisie of Florence or 
Sienna, but they also have a grave, affectionate familiarity 
with church going, which is delightful. 

The shrines, bedecked with silver hearts, waxen legs, 
and such monstrosities, are to be regretted, of course, 
from the artistic point of view ; but who does not feel the 





seen and described St. Mark’s at Venice, the very acme otf 
this lived-in quality, as one seeks there the fullest artistic 
satisfaction. 

It is no empty museum sanctified by past memories, 
but a church crowded with daily worshipers, where the 
great throng of strangers, attracted by its far-reaching 
fame, and the almost extravagant praise of great cities, 
has not driven away the devout. 

Nowhere are the daily Masses more crowded, and no 
class is left unrepresented. 

In going from the Schiavone to the Piazza, a shady 
turn, out of the glare of the Piazzetta, takes one by way 
of the court of the Ducal Palace through the aisles of 
St. Mark’s. 

Shall we ever be able in America to make such a short 
cut as that ? 


To accomprisn a duty is to diffuse joy ; and as every 


‘moment of life holds a duty, it depends upon us to sur- 


round ourselves with unceasing joys, 
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TO SYMPATHY. 
By EpmMonp H. Kempson. 
Ha.w.ow’p thou art, e’en as thy handmaid, L 
Emblem of holiness, nurtured far above. 
Life’s only link of sweetness, left to show 
Each one should live for others here below. 


No wound so deep or sore, but thou canst ¢ 
Thy sovereign balm, and bid the sufferer liy 
Without thy ruling power, so strong, yet mild, 
This world would be a chaos, dark and wild. 
No one can tell the worth of thy bless’d nany 


Its height and depth, and greatness of its claiin. 


BEWITCHED. 


By Ertra W. PIerce. 






ent century, a vast crowd came pouring out of 
the opera-house of Florence. 

The concert was just over. Paganini, the 
god of the violin, the incomprehensible maestro, 
with whose fame «all Europe was then ringing, had fin- 
ished another wonderful performance, the like of which 
the world had never heard before—which, perhaps, it will 
never hear again. 

‘* He is not a man,” said one, ‘‘ but an angel.” 

‘“‘Some people think him a devil,” answered another, 
*‘and swear he has sold his soul to evil for this very 
power that enchants us all. Mark his eyes. Are they 
angelic, think you? He fascinates women as a serpent 
charms birds. His look is irresistible. Gentle and 
simple, old and young, they all go mad over him.” 

‘‘ Bah, bah!’ cried a third voice, ‘it is only his ene- 
mies who say these things. He is a great mystery, and 
so many envious people, who cannot understand him, nor 
learn anything of his private life, revenge themselves by 
defaming his character.” 

‘* At any rate,” urged the second speaker, ‘ it’s a fact 
beyond dispute that he often lies like one dead for hours 
together, and when he comes to himself again, he plays 
the most extraordinary music that ears ever listened to. 
At a concert which he gave at Turin, a tall, dark shadow 
was seen bending over him ; and there is a burgher in 
Vienna who will swear by all the saints that he once saw 
a dozen shadowy hands hovering about the strings of 
Paganini’s violin. Not long agoa Florentine flower-girl 
met him in a lonely neighborhood, and stood petrified by 
his look, unable to move hand or foot, while he paced up 
and down before her, talking to some invisible object, and 
bursting now and then into fits of demoniac laughter. 
How can sensible people explain these things ?” 

“Easily enough; they are lies—every one. Do you 
think our Grand Duke and all the court would admire 
and caress him, if all these things were true ?” 

While the crowd dispersed, thus airing their divided 
opinions, Pagauini, wrapped in his long cloak, and fol- 
lowed by a servant bearing Lis violin, stepped out. 

A carriage was waiting. With the neivous, impatient 
manner habitual to him, he strode up to the vehicle, 
flung it open with his own hand, and was just in the act 
of springing in, when another carriage tore madly along 
the street, and stopped at his side. Out from it leaped a 
man. As his eyes fell on the famous musician, he made s 
step forward and grasped his arm. 

“Pardon,” he said, in a thick, agitated voice. 
Paganini ?” 

** Yes, signor,” answered the maestro. 

“I knew you by the portraits that hang in every shop- 
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window of Florence. For God’s sake, come with me at 
once. Adying person has sent me to fetch you—one whio 
begs and prays that she may hear one strain of Paganini’s 
wonderful music before she dies.” 

Paganini fixed his dark eyes in keen scrutiny on tlic 
speaker. The fair hair and blonde tints of the latter be- 
trayed Northern blood. Although he spoke Italian, ip 
was plain that he was a foreigner. 

‘** Who are you ?” demanded the maestro. 

“Tam Sir John Loftus, Ambassador from England ; 
and the person who is dying is the sole child of my house. 
She has been in a decline for the last six months. [ 
brought her with me to Florence to try the effects of tho 
climate. We arrived three days ago, and already the end 
isat hand, She declares that she cannot die till she has 
heard you play.” 

Paganini’s love of money was well known, and the 
stranger made haste to add : 

‘*T would give my last shilling to gratify her wish. In 
Heaven’s name, do not hesitate! Every momeut is pre- 
cious—already we may be too late !” 

** Lead on !” eried Paganini. 

The baronet rushed to his carriage. Paganini took his 
violin from his servant, and followed. They whirled oif 
at lightning speed through the dark streets of Florence. 

Neither spoke. Paganini sat muffled in his cloak in one 
corner of the vehicle—the baronet occupied another. 
Presently the carriage stopped. Near by they could hear 
the Arno, roaring like a mountain torrent. 

Sir John Loftus led his companion into a large, lonely 
garden. The baronet, hurrying forward, mounted a ter- 
race, and stopped at a dark and silent door. An English 
servant opened it. 

‘Is she living, Harris ?” cried the baronet, breathless! y, 

“*Yes, my lord.” 

‘Thank God !” 

The two men ascended a shallow-stepped stair, at tho 
top of which a door stood ajar. Sir John pushed it back, 
and stepped, with Paganini, into a spacious room, painted 
in arabesques, and lighted by a lamp which hung from a 
chain in the ceiling. A high, carved bed, with a canopy 
and curtains of silk, occupied one corner, and upon it lay 
a young girl. 

“Oh! are they coming, Miss Meriton ?” she was saying 
to the middle-aged Englishwoman, nurse and companion 
in one, who sat by her side. 

“Yes, my dear; I hear them on the stair,” answered 
Miss Meriton. 

The dying girl started up on her pillow. 

**Oh, papa, you have brought him !” she cried, with a 
thrill of unspeakable joy breaking into her faint voice, 

“Yes, my darling. Where is the doctor ?” 

“He went away a few momentsago. He says I cannot 
last the night out.” Then, with an effort, she extended 
her hand to Paganini. 

‘Come nearer,” she entreated, ‘‘ and let me look at you 
—you, of whom I have heard so much—whom I have 
longed so much to see !” 

He obeyed. A more extraordinary pair of human 
beings, perhaps, was never brought face to face. 

The young English girl, dying there in that Florentine 
chamber, was as beautiful as a dream. The soft, languid 
contour of her face might have been copied from some 
Greek statue. Her skin, untouched by any tint of rose, 
was like marble in its whiteness. Her eyes, dilated now 
with an excitement akin to pain, looked like dew-wet vio- 
lets. Masses of golden hair—warm English gold—curled 
over the pillows, and showered upon her shoulders like a 
torrent of sunshine, The laces of her night-dress made a 
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delicate tracery about her milky throat and over her daz- 
ling hands, which she held out to the groat master. 

And you are Paganini,” she murmured—‘‘ the strange, 
the incomparable! I have seeu you a hundred times in 
dreams, and you always looked as you doat this moment.” 

Her eyes dwelt upor him with a rapt expression. He 
stood in the full light of the swinging lamp, his cloak 
thrown back, his black hair drifting about his thin, pallid 
face ; his wonderful mesmeric eyes, full of a fascination 
that few could resist, fixed on the speaker ; his tall figure 
looking taller than ever against the background of silken 
curtain. 

“Yes, | am Paganini,” he answered, in a deep, sweet 
voice that was like a caress, ‘‘ You wish me to play for 
you ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” she sighed—‘“ oh, yes !” 

He drew his violin from its case. 

Sir John, deeply agitated, but controlling himself for 
his daughter’s sake, whispered, as he passed Paganini : 

‘You think this very strange, but my child was born 
music-mad She inherited the frenzy from a—a—near 
relative. You will understand her better if you know 
this.” 

Paganini bowed. The next instant his dark eyes began 
to glow, a light flamed into his face. He drew his bow 
across the violin, and the hollow instrument seemed to 
shudder and weep, like some living thing. Then a full 
flood-tide of harmony broke out and filled the chamber. 

The soft Italian moon glanced in through a recessed 
window at the foot of the bed, and a little breeze shook 
the curtain. Propped on her pillows the young English 
girl lay, with her hands clinched in the counterpane, and 
eyes of ineffable splendor fixed on Paganini. She moved 
not, she scarcely breathed. The spell of the enchanter 
was upon her—her very existence seemed hanging on that 
silver-luring music. 

Jostling, crowding each other in a frenzy of sweetness, 
the wonderful notes poured out, faster and ever faster on 
the hush of the room. In the wavering light of the lamp 
Paganini’s face was transfigured. He looked like a god 
rather than a man. His eyes were like stars. Every 
muscle of his slender body was strained to its utmost ten- 
sion. 


A strange feeling that could only be called an agony of | dying and now—— Well, let her sleep. 


rapture crept over his listeners. Sir John stood as if 
petrified. Miss Meriton held her breath. 

Presently one last, weird, panting cry broke from the 
marvelous instrument, hovered in the air an instant, and 
fell in a shower of soft, ravishing sounds, like a star burst- 
ing into beautiful fragments. After that came a deep, 
passionate sigh, and—silence. 

The baronet’s daughter threw up her arms, and fell 
back motionless on her pillows. 

‘“My God! she is dead—we have killed her !” cried 
Sir John, and ho snatched her wildly up and carried her 
to the window. 

She lay upon his shoulder without breath or motion. 
The lids had fallen on her violet eyes, her limbs were cold 
and rigid. Had her soul indeed drifted away on the last 
note of Paganini’s music ? 

‘‘Constance, my darling,” called Sir John, ‘speak to 
me !” but there was no answer. 

He looked around for the maestro—he had vanished. 
Far down the shallow stair his receding step was audible 
for a moment, then the door closed and all was still. 

The baronet laid his inanimate daughter back upon 
the bed. He was a handsome man, scarcely past forty, 
with aworld of passion and despair in his fair Saxon face. 

“It is over!” he said, hoarsely. ‘She is dead, Miss 
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Meriton, and I am alone in the world! Before this blow 
all other sorrows of my life sink into insignificance.” 

The governess gave him a pitying look, then rang the 
bell, and a maid entered. 

‘*T am sure her heart still beats,” cried Miss Meriton, 
as the two laid the insensible girl flat upon her back, ap- 
plied restoratives, chafed the cold hands and marble tem- 
ples, breathed into the white lips, and hung over her in 
an agony of suspense. 

For a while all effort seemed vain. She lay lifeless, 
frozen, irresponsive. Presently, however, the convent 
clock near by struck midnight—twelve long, heavy, sol- 
emn strokes—and, as the last one echoed through the 
chamber, the bosom of the apparently dead girl heaved, 
she opened her eyes, stirred, and looked around. 

‘Pana I’ 

He was at her side in a moment, 

** My darling !” 

She put up her hands to his face. 

** Are you crying ? Oh, don’t, papal I shall not die— 
IT am better. I feel as if new life had suddenly been 
breathed into me—as if death had been driven far away. 
I have heard Paganini, papa, and I shall live.” 

The baronet looked at her suspiciously, but no—she 
was not delirious. He touched her hand; it was moist 
and cool. She smiled up in his face in her old, bright, 
girlish way. 

Unmistakably, a change had been wrought in her— 
something swift and inexplicable. 

“Miss Meriton,” cried Sir John, in a trembling voice, 
‘*send Harris at once for the doctor.” 

Half an hour after the Italian physician arrived to find 
his patient in a sleep as deep and sweet as a child’s. 

Her pulse was quiet and regular. Already a faint rose. 
tint had chased away the pallor from her lips and cheek. 

‘*Signor, what have you done to her ?” he said. 

Sir John explained briefly. 

‘* Ts she better ?” he quavered, half beside himself with 
this sudden transition from despair to hope. 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders, 

“Yes. It is witchcraft. Ah! the maestro is an ex- 
traordinary man. I cannot understand it. When I le:t 


| your daughter a little more than an hour ago, she seemeil 


It is plain that 


| she will recover.” 





In a transport of mingled amazement, dclight and grati- 
tude, Sir John Loftus paced an ante-room of his villa long 
after the doctor’s departure.” 

‘*T cannot sleep,” he said to Miss Meriton ; 
out for a turn in the garden. 
send a servant for me at once.” 

“It is not strange,” said the baronet to himself, ‘that 
Constance should have been deeply moved by his play- 
ing. Love of music is a poison which was born in her 
blood, and a woman cannot change her nature “7 moro 
than a leopard his spots.” 

Strange that the maestro had fled so abruptly from tho 
villa! He would go to him on the morrow with a sui! 
ble recompense ; and if this sudden change in tea: ) 
was no delusion, he would write to Captain Dashwood, 
his daughter’: betrothed, who was then in Paris, and tcl 
him that the marriage need no longer be postpomed—and 
at that moment Sir John Loftus heard a footstep—tho 
rustle of garments, and he turned quickly and saw a sig]: 
that made his heart stand still. 

From a neighboring alley—from the shadow of an old, 
discolored statue of Ceres, a human shape was advancing 
toward him—a woman, dressed in a long, rich, sweeping 
gown and a hooded mantle. She approached irreselutely. 


“T will go 
Should Constance awake, 
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The moonlight struck full 
upon her, and showed a figure 
slender and lissome as a pan- 
theress, and a face no longer 
in its first youth, but un- 
speakably beautiful. 

One hand, flashing with a 
jewel, held the mantle upon 
her bosom, the other was ex- 
tended in a gesture half of 
appeal, half of fear, to Sir 
John. Rooted in his tracks, 
he stood one awful, breathless 
moment, and stared at this 
apparition — then staggered 
back a step. 

‘“My God !” burst from his 
white lips, ‘‘ Christine !” 

She swept straight up to 
him, the hesitancy of her 
manner changing at once to 
determination. 

‘*My servant told me you 
were here,” she began, in per- 
fect English, ‘‘ with a daugh- 
ter, sick or dying—is it true ?” 

‘* Yes, it is quite true,” an- 
swered the baronet, gazing at 
her with blank, strange eyes. 
She struck her jeweled hands 
sharply together. 


“She is dying—Constance—my little Constance? Do 
you mean it, Sir John? Oh, Heaven have mercy upon 


me !” 


Sir John made an involuntary movement toward the 


speaker, but drew back again. 


‘‘ My daughter is ill—whether hopelessly or not, I can- 
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not now say. A change for the better has just occurred— 
it is probable that she may be spared to me yet.” 

‘* Your daughter !” she echoed, fiercely, drawing up 
her handsome body like an outraged queen. ‘Is she not 
mine as well? You have kept her from me all these 
years—you have concealed from her all knowledge of her 

. mother — if possible, 
you would, I doubt 
not, drain my blood 
from her veins; but is 
she any less my child ? 
answer me !” 

‘* Constance is a true 
Loftus,” he replied, in 
a hard, cold voice ; ‘‘ it 
could add nothing to 
her happiness to know 
that the mother who 
deserted us both long 
ago for the sake of a 
little praise —the tri- 
umph of an hour, the 
applause of a rabble, is 
living still under an as- 
sumed name—a canta- 
trice.”’ 

**You drove me from 
your home,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and from my 
child, by your cruelty 
and neglect. No ple- 
beian, no humble, 
nameless singer from a 
provincial stage, should 
have thought for a mo- 
ment of marriage with a 
Loftus. She might have 
known that happiness 
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could not come from such a mésa /iance; that sooner or 
Jeter you would tire of a union in which your pride had 
no part. God keep me from the memory of the year in 
which I suffered ~ your wife—from the thought of that 
day when you told me—do you remember it, Sir John ?— 
that you cursed the mad infatuation which had led you 
to marry one so far below you in rank ; that your love 
for me was dead, and the only thing left to either of us was 
a quiet separation. I fled from you with those words 
ringing in my ears—fied back to the stage to earn my 
bread. And now you tell me that I deserted my chila. 
Had I loved her less I should have taken her with me ; 
but you were rich—I was penniless and friendless. She 
would be your heiress. You cared for her, if not for me. 
You had everything to give her; I, nothing. Wasthereno 
merit in the sacrifice I made, in the resolution with which 
I put her from my breaking heart that day ? I tell you, it 





was the nearest approach to heroism which I ever made 


in my life !” 


He set his teeth ; then, with an attempt at indifference, 


said : 


“You are living here in Florence, madam? These 
Italians admire you greatly, I understand.” 

“The garden-wall yonder divides my villa from this,” 
she answered, calmly. ‘‘ Yes, Florence is my home. 
God willing, it shall be my burial-place.” 

He stood with eyes still fixed on her face. 

‘Strange that fate should have led me to this spot to 
meet you—you whom I never thought to see again! You 
have lost none of your beauty ; the years have not dealt 
with you as with me. See—my hair is already silvered. 
The adulation of men has kept you young. Was there 
ever @ woman who did not thrive on thai food, Christine ?” 

“T did not seek you to-night, Sir John, to talk of 
myself, or of our past mistakes and miseries, but only of 
mychild. For fifteen years I have had no word of her, 
save such as I could gather from friends in England. I 
have never once looked upon her face. Fifteen years ! 
What an eternity! While she was strong and happy I 
could bear it ; but now—now, when I know her to be sick 
and suffering, Iseem going mad. What have you told 
her of me all this while? She must know that she had a 
mother once. Does she never speak of her ?” 

“Yes,” he faltered; ‘“‘but she believes you to be 
dead.” 

In a sudden, wild despair, Lady Loftus cast herself at 
her husband's feet. 

“See! with all my pride I am here at last!” she 
sobbed. ‘On my knees I beg you to let me see my dar- 
ling, if only fora moment. I will not ask to touch her or 
to speak to her. She need never be told that Iam her 
wretched mother. Ihave borne many things, but this I 
cannot bear! It is torture, it is agony unspeakable, to 
know that she is so near me, and that I may not approach 
her, or look upon her. And she is mine—my very own, 
and I have heard that she has inherited my nature. By 
your own love for her, Sir John, by the love which you 
once had for me—as you hope one day for mercy, show 
mercy now to me, and let me see my child !” 

She wrung her hands in passionate entreaty. Her 
beautiful face uplifted in the moonlight, was haggard with 
misery and despair. 

None but a heart of stone could have withstood her 
look, and Sir John’s heart, with all its pride and obsti- 
nacy, was genuine flesh and blood. He bent and raised 
the kneeling figure quickly. 

“T will trust your discretion,” he said, in a shaken 
voice ; ** follow me !” 

He led the way straight back to the villa. In silence 





they reached the door, which was opened as before, by 
the English footman, Harris. 

Sir John conducted his companion into a little ante- 
room adjoining his daughter’s chamber. 

As the two entered Miss Meriton started up. 

‘*Good Heaven !” she gasped ; ‘‘ Lady Loftus !” 

‘‘Hush !” whispered her ladyship, with a sad glance, 
‘it is years since I have been called by that name, Miss 
Meriton—I am Mademoiselle Gabriella, the cantatrice.” 

‘How came you here ?” cried the astonished governess, 
‘and at this hour——” 

But Lady Loftus heard no more, for Sir John had pushed 
aside the curtain which hung betwixt the anteroom and 
the chamber. He could scarcely command his voice as 
he whispered : 

‘She is asleep—do not wake her.” 

Then he drew back, and suffered the unhappy mother 
to pass alone into the presence of her child. 

Constance lay upon her pillows in a deep, sweet 
slumber. 

She was smiling in her dreams—a soft, rapturous smile, 
is if Paganini’s delicious music still echoed in her ears. 

Lady Loftus sank upon her knees beside the bed. She 
made no sound, she shed no tears—perhaps the anguish 
that racked her was too deep for such expressions. With 
hungry eyes she devoured the sleeper. This was her 
child—this beautiful, unconscious creature was the baby 
which she had put from her arms fifteen weary years 
before. 

An involuntary clinching of the hand, a quiver of the 
white lips, alone told how deeply she was moved. 

Sir John watched her from the shadow of the dividing 
curtain, and wondered, in a dull, strange way, how his 
daughter could sleep on under those eyes—wondered that 
she did not wake at once. 

But no! her soft, quiet slumber remained unbroken ; 
and presently Lady Loftus arose noiselessly, bent for a 
moment over that fair, dreaming face, but without touch- 
ing it; then drew her mantle around her and turned to 
depart. 

She was so weak and giddy that, as she reached Sir 
John, b¢ involuntarily reached out his hand to support 
her, but she soon gathered herself up, and not waiting 
even to acknowledge Miss Merton’s deep, deferential 
courtesy, she fled down the stair and out into the night. 

Sir John followed. Two o’clock was just striking from 
the convent tower. He kept close to her side as she hur- 
ried through the cypress alleys and came to an ivied wall, 
in which an old gate was standing ajar. There Lady 
Loftus paused. Her dark eyes flashed through a film of 
tears as she turned and looked at her husband. 

“If there is justice in heaven,” she cried, passionately, 
‘some day your heart will be wrung even as you have 
wrung mine! Farewell.” 

*‘ Farewell,” he answered, like a man in a dream. 

Then the postern clanged, and all was still. 

Sir John went back to the villa and Miss Meriton. 

**You have been in my family many years,” he said to 
the governess. ‘‘You know the story of my unhappy 
marriage.” 

**Yes, my lord.” 

**God forgive me,” he sighed. ‘TI fear that I sinned 
deeply in the old days. Lady Loftus is living in Flor- 
ence. Do not mention her visit here to-night, either to 
my daughter or to any other person.” 

“Surely not. You look haggard and ill, my lord— 


shall I not ring for Harris ?” 


But he turned as if he did not hear her, and quitted the 
room. 
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The following day Sir John Loftus started out to find 
Paganini. After patient search the baronet surprised him 
standing moody and alone in the window of a cabinet ad- 
joining the Grand Duchess’s apartments. His black hair 
was more disheveled, if possible, than ever, and a frown 
darkened his thin, sarcastic face. ; 

‘‘ Signor,” began Sir John, advancing with outstretched 
hand, ‘how can I ever thank you? Your music last 
night restored my daughter to life. Astounding as it may 
seem, She is actually recovering. I beg you to accept a 
slight token of my gratitude 4 

In the hand which he held out to the musician was 
a slip of paper—a draft upon a Florentine banker for a 
sum so generous that even a man of Paganini’s well- 
known avarice might have been satisfied. The maestro 
recoiled haughtily. 

‘* What is that ?” he demanded, with a frown. 

‘‘A mere trifle. Pray accept it, signor !” 

** Did I ask for your money ?” cried Paganini, in a furi- 
ous voice ; and he tore the draft in pieces, tossed it into 
the air and strode angrily away. 

That same day the baronet wrote to Dashwood, his 
daughter’s betrothed, in Paris: 





“Join us as soon as possible, my dear Frederick. Constance is 
greatly improved —a marvelous change has taken place in her, and 
wo no longer doubt that her recovery is sure. My dear boy, I 
withdraw my objections to the speedy marriago which you urged 
}efore we left England, and ask for nothing now but to see you 
happy with my darling.” 

A week passed. Then all Florence was electrified by 
the announcement of another concert by Paganini. 
Among the first to secure seats thereat was the English 
Ambassador. It was but natural that he should wish to 
hear again the music which had produced such a wonder- 
ful effect upon his daughter—ay, raised her, as he was 
superstitious enough sometimes to think, from a bed of 
death. At any rate, she was now flitting about the old 
Fiorentine villa as bright and strong, apparently, as she 
had ever been in her life: 

The baronet, with Constance and her governess, hast- 
ened carly to the opera-house. 
cation. 

Miss Loftus, richly dressed in the extreme fashion of 
the day, sat beside her father, pale and somewhat fragile 
to look upon, but lovelier than any pictured face in the 
Uffizi Gallery. 

The entertainment opened with the appearance of a 
young female singer—an acknowledged favorite in Flor- 
ence ; but the impatient audience, wrought to the highest 
pitch of expectation, refused to listen to her. In despair, 
she ran away and took refuge behind the curtain. 

A breathless silence fell upon the house. Where was 
Paganini ? Directly he glided out upon the stage and 
stood before the people—tall, pallid, threatening, with 
strange, lightning eyes that seemed to scorch whatever 
they rested upon. 

He was angry at the treatment of the young singer, and 
he did not look in the least appeased by the tremendous 
barsts of applause that shook the house at sight of him. 
A scornful smile hovered on his lips. He lifted his bow 
and drew it across his violin. 

‘* E-ah !” 

That was the sound that broke from the instrnment—a 
perfect simulation of a donkey’s bray. 
could have done it better. The audience sat dumb with 
astonishment. 

“E-ah!eah! 2. 

A storm of mingled laughter, applause, anery cries and 
hisses filled the air. Quite unmoved, Paganini stood with 








| 






that contemptuous smile curling his lips. He seemed to 
find a malicious pleasure in the hubbub which he had 
provoked. It did not last long, however. The audience 
soon grew quiet—angry as well as amused ones—for all 
were curious to know what the maestro would do next. 

Paganini waited till a breathless hush had fallen every- 
where ; then he clinched his violin, his dark eyes flashed, 
his slender figure became imposing. An adagio, given 
with marvelous expression, rippled out of the wonderful 
instrument. The crowded house was at once spellbound. 
Not a sound could be heard anywhere, save, perhaps, a 
hysterical sob from some over-excited person in the boxes. 
The donkey’s bray was forgotten. Now it was an agitato, 
brilliant as a rocket, which ravished the ears of the audi- 
ence, and then one of Paganini’s own compositions, full 
of startling and unearthly effects—music that no other 
living violinist could play—that awed Rossini and made 
him weep, and the mysterious power of which Meyerbeer 
sought in vain to fathom. 

The magnetized listeners hung in breathless fascination 
on their mesmerizer, while he poured forth a continuous 
flood of harmony. 

Sir John Loftus looked at his daughter. Her violet 
eyes, filled with tears, were fixed on the maestro. She 
was deadly pale, and a deep sigh escaped her. He saw 
that her hand was pressed wildly to her heart. 

**Constance !” he whispered, apprehensively ; but she 
did not hear him. 

Suddenly there was a pause in the music. Paganini’s 
lightning eyes, sweeping the house, fastened upon the 
young English girl. A strange glow swept his face. He 
advanced to the front of the boards, looking straight 
toward her. They exchanged glances; then, without 
sound or warning, Miss Loftus fell back in her seat ina 
dead faint. 

They carried her out, past the handsome, dark woman 
in the neighboring box, and Sir John placed her in his 
carriage and drove swiftly back to the villa. It was the 
heat and excitement of the opera-house which had caused 


| the swoon, he said. 


It was crowded to suffo- | 


“Perhaps,” replied Miss Meriton, grimly ; ‘‘ but what- 


| ever admiration we might give to Paganini as a musician, 


No ass in Florence | 








I hope from my heart that Constance will never see him 
again.” 

The next day there was a christening at the palace, and 
Sir John carried his daughter thither to witness the spec- 
tacle. . 

In the midst of all the glitter and glare some one pressed 
up to the English Ambassador’s daughter, and thrust 
silently into her hand a passion-flower. She turned and 
met the eyes which once seen could never be forgotten. 

** Beloved !” murmured Paganini. ° 

The altar, the crowd faded before her eyes. 

‘**T will be in the villa garden to-night,” he murmured ; 
‘you will come to me there, will you not ?” 

**Yes,’”’ she had just time to answer, and then Sir John 
grasped her arm petulantly. 

‘*Good Heaven! Constance, what is the matter with 
you? Are you dazed with all this show ? Come, I am 
tired of it—*et us withdraw,” and he drew her hand 
through his arm and led her away. 

Night fell upon Florence—a transcendent night, even 
for Italy. 

Sir John had gone to dine with the Grand Duke, and 
Miss Meriton and her charge sat together in the villa. 

Constance occupied a low-cushioned seat in an open 
window. She was reading the black story of ancient 
Florence. Her white gown fell around her in stiff, rich 
folds. On her corsage was fastened a passion-flower. 
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“TIT sup- 
pose we may 
expect Cap- 
tain Dash- 
wood in 
days,” 
sa i d Miss 
Meriton. 
“How de- 
lighted he 
will be, poor 
fellow! to 
find you re- 

Of 

you 
Con- 


a 
few 


covered, 
course, 
know, 

stance, that 
your father 
wishes you 
to be married 
at once.” 





kisses on her 
own. 

“Do you 
give yourself 
to me for life 
or death, be- 
loved ?” 

**For life 
or death,” 
she replied. 

With eyes 
gazing into 
enamored 
eyes, the two 
stood. Paga- 
nini passed 
his hand 
dreamily 
across his 
pale face. 

** Merciful 


“Zee, £ Heaven !” he 
know,” an- muttered. 
swered Miss ; * “You are 
Loftes BIRDS’ NESTS.— HANGING NESTS OF THE CRESTED CACIQUE.— SIE PAGE 634, like « enew- 


Miss Meriton arose and went to her own chamber for a 
piece of needlework. Scarcely had the door closed upon 
her, when Miss Loftus sprang to her feet, and slipped 
through the window into the garden. 

She flitted down the terrace and into a lonely cypress- 
walk, following the cry of a night-bird that flew before 
her through the scented dark, and so came to the statue 
of Ceres that stood in the centre of the silent garden in 
the act of scattertng plenty from her mutilated hands. 


woman, or some divine harmony that has put on 
mortal form to enchant me. All my life I have been 
searching for you, beloved. When I first saw you yonder 
—lying, as others thought—I knew you would live ; you 
could not die, for I loved you. My heart spoke to you, 
and you understood its language and revived.” 
* * * * ” a 

Half an hour after, Miss Meriton came rushing through 

She found her beside 





the garden in search of her pupil. 
the stone Ceres, her arms thrown 


At the base of the figure lay a man, listlessly stretched 
at full length on the grass, his face turned toward the 
villa, a cloak wrapped loosely around his long, dark body 
Paganini ! 

At sound of that light step he wounded up; in an in- 
stant he was at her side, he had grasped her hands, he 
was kneeling at her feet, looking up at her with eyes full 
of a fierce, dark glow. Not a word was spoken for many 
minutes ; then, in a voice of deepest music, he said: 

“*T thought of you, and you came tome. You felt me 
waiting here for you, did you not ?” 

Her bosom heaved, her eyes filled up with swift tears. 

** Speak !” implor- 
ed Paganini. ‘‘ You 
wear my flower upoh 
your heart— you 
know that I love you. 
Is it not so ?” 

“Yes,” she an- 
swered, as if the word 
was wrested from 
her. 

“You know that 
you are mine—that 
I have a right to you 
which none other 
has ?” 
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‘* Yes,” again. 

Her yellow hair, 
flowing to her waist, 
brushed his cheek. 
Powerless, unresist- 
ing, she suffered his 
arms to clasp her 
and his lips to rain 
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of the statue, her eyes fixed on a dark, receding shadow 
among the trees. 

‘‘Good Heaven, Constance!” cried Miss Meriton. 
‘“‘ What are you doing here in this night-air, and with no 
mantle on? You must be mad !” 

Miss Loftus gave a wild start, and looked at her govern- 
ess like a person waking from slumber. 





‘*Come in at once,” continued the other. ‘‘I have a 
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great surprise for you. Cap- 
tain Dashwood has arrived 
from Paris. He met the 
courier with our letters upon 
the road.” 

Miss Loftus shrieked, as if 
she had received a blow. 

‘*Oh, Miss Meriton, dear 
Miss Meriton, save me!” she 
cried, wildly. 

“Save you—from what ? 
Constance, you are dreaming ! 
Wake, child! Frederick is 
here, I say—he is waiting for 
you, wild with impatience. 
He has seen your father, and 
Sir John consents to an im- 
mediate marriage.” 

Miss Loftus broke from her 
without another word and fled 
up the terrace to the old salon, 
and straight into the arms of 
a blonde young fellow who 
sprang to meet her. 

‘*Constance, my darling, 
my own plighted wife !” he 
cried ; but she pushed him 
swiftly from her. Was this 
the girl from whom he had 
parted a few weeks before—to 
whom he had been betrothed 
since childhood? Had his 
warm, human love changed 
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to a statue? He stared at her aghast. She had gained 
health and flesh, indeed, but the soul of a stranger 
seemed looking out of her great eyes. It was not the 
same Constance that he had known in England. 

‘My darling, what is the matter with you ?” he said, 
gravely. 

‘*T am ill—release me !”’ she faltered. 

‘‘Never any more!’’ he answered, straining her to his 
heart, ‘‘for I have come to Florence to make you my 
wife,” 

She put out her weak, white hands, as if to hold off 
some threatened evil. 

‘*No! no!” she groaned—“*oh, no !” 

It was the only protest she ever made, and a week later 
the marriage of the English Ambassador’s daughter was 
solemnized with pomp and splendor—none too soon. 
Already a whisper was afloat in Florence, Haking her name 
with that of the great maestro. 

‘*A man whose private life is scandalous,” said Miss 
Meriton, ‘‘ and who has actually been accused of murder- 
ing his wife or mistress.” 

Many guests gathered to the wedding—English resi- 
dents, and members of the Florentine nobility. A hand- 
somer or more devoted bridegroom than Captain Dash- 
wood never stood at the altar ; but the silent, colorless, 
unresisting bride, in her priceless jewels and laces, looked 
like a beautiful automaton, moving to the springs of some 
alien will. Father and lover watched her anxiously. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, Miss Meriton en- 
tered the salon of the villa with a box of beautifully carved 
wood in her hand. 

‘*A servant left it at the door,” she explained ; ‘‘it isa 
gift from Mademoiselle Gabriella, a Florentine singer, to 
the bride.” ‘ 

Everybody crowded up to look. Constance raised the 
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lid with her own hand, and exposed to tle gaze of alla 
necklace of magnificent diamonds flashing up from a 
velvet cushion, like a great cluster of fallen stars. To its 
solitaire pendant was attached a slip of paper, tear-blotted, 
and bearizg these English words : ‘‘ With the prayers and 
tender wisues of cne who loves you.” 

The white bride looked up at her father. 

“What does it mean ?” she said, listlessly. ‘‘ Who is 
Mademoiselle Gabriella, papa? Shall I keep her gift ?” 

‘* Yes, Constance. She is a person that I once knew 
long ago. Keep the jewels. Hush !—by-and-by, when 
these people are gone, I will tell you something about the 
giver.” 

A sumptuous banquet followed. 
party adjourned to the garden. 

The bride, with a bright wrap flung over her fleeces, 
seated herself silently on a fallen column among the 
creeping vines. Dashwood stretched at her feet, picked 
up @ little mandolin, and began to sing an old Scotch 
love-song. A circle of gay, admiring Isteners surrounded 
the young pair. 

Presently a cry broke from the party ; in the midst of 
ii an apparition appeared as suddenly as if it had risen 
from the earth—a tall, pale man, with disheveled, black 
hair and gleaming eyes, and a long cloak streaming from 
his shoulders. He stood up against the evening light and 
looked round upon the joyous company with such pas- 
sionate rage and fury in his lightning glance that it was a 
wonder it did not blast them one and all. Swiftly those 
terrible eyes fastened upon the bride. She started up in 
her seat, but immediatel - sank back again. Before any- 
body could gather voice .o speak, Paganini snatched the 
mandolin from Dashwood’s astonished hand, and began 
to play in his turn, gesticulating wildly the while, as was 
his wont when greatly excited. With his dark gaze riveted 
on Constance, he stood and filled the air with passionate 
plaint and reproach, with a frenzy of love and despair, 
bitter pain and acensation. Only this man, who had at 
his command the whole diapason of human passion, could 
have produced such sounds from the insignificant little 
instrument. The dumbfounded party sat as if under an 
enchanted tree ; but with a harsh twang Paganini ceased, 
and, as if in an access of rage, dashed the mandolin to 
pieces against the trunk of a cypress, cast one last, furious 
look on the group, and vanished. 

‘‘In Tleaven’s name, who was that ?” cried Captain 
Dashwood, leaping to his feet. 

No voice answered ; but Sir John Loftus, with a face 
like ashes, rushed toward his daughter. 

“Constance !” he shouted. ‘Oh, God ! Constance !” 

She had started up a second time, white and awful, 
from the column. Her bright wrap fell away from her 
shoulders; one hand convulsively pressed her heart. 
Dashwood caught her in his arms. 

“Constance ! my love, my love !” he cried. 

She did not answer. Her ashy cheek fell against his 
breast, her violet eyes closed heavily. He kissed her 
white lips, but they did not return the pressure. Even 
before the last echo of Paganini’s music had died away in 
the shadows of that old Florentine garden, Constance lay 
in her bridegroom’s arms—rigid, voiceless, dead ! 

* ¥ * * * om 


When it was over the 


They buried her under a cypress-tree in a lonely ceme 
tery of Florence. 

At the head of her grave, one Autumn day, stood Sir 
John Loftus ; at its foot knelt a woman, all in black and 
deeply vailed, her whole attitude expressive of deepest 
woe. The baronet approached her, and bending down, 
spoke in a hoarse, agitated voice : ‘‘ Christine !” 





**My husband !” she faltered betwixt her sobs. 

“T love you! Forgive all my harshness, all my pride, 
all my cruelty. Here, by her grave, let us be reconciled. 
Come back to me, my wife, my darling, come back ! 
God knows I have never ceased to love you all these 
weary years. If you have suffered, so also have I. For 
her sake, forgive and forget the past !” 

She looked up at him with great, mournful eyes swim- 
ming in tears. He lifted her from the grave. 

‘Am I pardoned, Christine? Are you mine once 
more ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered ; and he drew her hand through 
his arm, and side by side they walked away under the 
cypress-trees, 





BIRDS’ NESTS. 
By R. 

Tue study of birds’ nests has always been far less pop- 
ular than that of the birds themselves or theireggs. This 
is probably due, in part, to the impossibility of forming 
a complete collection of nests, the large size of some of 
the specimens rendering it extremely difficult to find ac- 
commodation for them, even in great museums. And as 
regards the smaller kinds, however beautiful they may be 
when fresh, their beauty soon fades when they are kept in 
a cabinet, and it most assuredly entirely disappears after 
they have been subjected to the process of baking in an 
oven—an operation which, according to many authorities, 
is absolutely necessary in order to destroy such insects as 
may be harbored by them. All the collections of birds’ 
nests, therefore, either in public or private museums, 
are very imperfect. Any large collection will show many 
of the most remarkable forms of bird architecture, and a 
very curious study they present. 

We are at first struck by the absence of nests belonging 
to the great Picarian order of birds, amongst which are 
the familiar families of Kingfishers, Bee-eaters, Cuckoos 
and Woodpeckers, for the simple reason that they build 
no regular nests, and this circumstance shows us that, 
however different in habits these Picarian birds may be, 
yet the fundamental character of their double-notched 
breast-bone, or sternum, which separates them from all 
he ordinary perching birds, is accompanied by an en- 
ively different manner of nidification. It has often been 
suggested that, as these birds lay pure white eggs, it would 
,ever do for them to build open nests, because their white 
ses would be so much exposed that they would at once 
ecome the prey of monkeys or egg-eating birds or an- 
mals, and that they would, therefore, lose in the strugele 
or existence. 

One great argument against this theory has always 
seemed to me to exist in the nesting-habits of the pigeons, 
who are a peculiarly defenseless family of birds, possess- 
ing no weapons of offense or defense, and who yet build 
open nests and lay only two pure white eggs ; in spite of 
which they increase in numbers, and are a plentiful 
family in nearly every quarter of the globe. Iam here 
alluding, of course, only to the nesting-habits of the birds, 
with which this paper has to do, as there are other causes 
which tend to preserve pigeons from destruction, such as 
their timid and watchful disposition, powerful flight, cte. 

What I have mentioned, however, proves that the mere 
fact of building an open nest with conspicuous white eggs 
in it, is not in itself detrimental to the well-being of any 
bird, and in the case of the Picarian families, we must 
look to other causes for their habit of nesting in holes and 
covered places. It is more probable that with these 
birds the mode of nesting is derived from the practice of a 
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common ancestor, which most of them have continued to 
the present day. It must be remembered, also, that in 
the Picarian birds the colors are exceedingly brilliant, 
and the females ure equally brightly colored with the 
males, so that if they were to build exposed nests, the hen 
birds would run great risk of detection on account of 
their gaudy plumage. There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the color of the female bird has a great deal to do 
with the concealment of the nest, for we see the same 
with many perching birds, such as Titmice, for instance, 
which always build in the holes of walls, or in trees ; and 
here, again, the hen is generally as brightly colored as the 
male bird. 

There are, however, exceptions, as in the case of some 
Titmice, Nuthatches, Creepers and Wrens, which always 
conceal their nests in holes, or, if they build in the open, 
construct a domed nest, so as to hide the eggs; and yet 
they are amongst the most plainly-plumaged of birds, 
with hens as dull-colored as the males. We can only 
account for this on the supposition that the object is to 
protect the eggs, which are white, or white with red 
spots, and conspicuous. 

Another exception to the general rule is witnessed in 


two white, pea-like eggs; while the females can never be | 


called dull-colored, and are often of the most brilliant and 
metallic plumage on the backs. No one can examine a 
series of birds’ nests without being struck with the won- 
derful skill displayed in their construction. This is 
especially the case with the nests of the Weaver-birds and 
Tailor-birds, who sew a leaf together to form a bag to re- 
ceive the nest, and withghose of the Hangnests, who in- 
tertwine grass in a most wonderful manner, even tying 
knots to bind the structure together more firmly. In the 
case of the first-named birds, the habit of weaving seems 
to be so innate that, even when the nests are finished, and 
the females are sitting on the eggs, the males proceed to 
make nests for themselves. These ‘ cock-nests” are not 
of the same purse-like shape as those built for the recep- 
tion of the eggs, but are concave shelters, with a perch 
across the lower opening, while to the side is always at- 
tached a little lump of mud, placed there, it is said, by 
the bird to sharpen its bill upon, as he sits in his little 
dome and sings to the female while she is hatching the 
eggs. 

Nest-building is, no doubt, to a large extent an heredit- 
ary instinct in birds; but many naturalists consider that 
the faculty of imitation also plays a part; while it is cer- 
tain that the great difference which is seen in the con- 
struction ,of nests of the same species shows that some 
are greater adepts at the art than others ; it has also been 
supposed that the less finished nests are those of the 
younger and more inexperienced birds. 

‘‘Felted” nests are difficult to understand. They are 
generally the work of very small birds, and are, in nearly 
every case, domed or purse-like in shape. They exactly 
resemble a piece of soft felt to the touch, and are exceed- 
ingly tough. This effect of felting is produced, accord- 
ing to the observations of naturalists, by the continual 
welding together of small particles, which, at first col- 
lected in rude masses by the bird, are worked by its bill 
into the compact mass which excites our admiration in its 
perfect form. 

It has been suggested that many old birds of both sexes 
pair off with younger birds in the breeding season, and 
that the older and more experienced birds impart their 
knowledge of nest-building to their younger mates. I 
cannot, however, divest myself of the opinion that the in- 








| white. 
the case of the Humming-birds, which build their tiny | 
open nests attached to the boughs of trees, and lay only | 





stinct of nidification is principally hereditary, and that 
improvements in the construction of a nest or the choice 
of a situation are the result of the bird’s own reasoning 
powers. 

The nesting-habits of the Tooth-billed Pigeon of Samoa 
(Didunculus strigirostris), for instance, have completely 
changed within recent years, and this change is certainly 
due to an exercise of reason; for at one time the birds 
were entirely ground-pigeons, and were rapidly being ex- 
tinguished by the introduction of cats and rats into the 
islands, which devoured the birds and their eggs. But 
after approaching to the verge of extinction, the remnant 
of the species appear to have altogether reversed their 
habits, and to have taken to the trees both for roosting 
and nesting purposes, and the birds sre now by no means 
so rare in the Samoan Islands 

It will, perhaps, be interesting to note some of the 
characteristics in the nidification of a few leading families 
of birds. Let us take, in the first place, the Accipitres, 
or birds of prey. These, as a rule, build large, open 
nests, in precipitous rocks or on tall trees. The eggs are 
generally dark in color, but in many cases are nearly 
The female usually resembles the male, but is 
the larger and more powerful bird. They appear to trust 
mainly to their personal strength, or the situation of the 
nest for the defense of the latter, which is a rough and 
clumsy structure, with no attempt at ornamentation, 
unless it be in the case of the Booted Eagle, which is said 
to line its nest with fresh, green leaves. 

All the Striges, or Owls, lay pure white eggs, which 
they conceal in the hole of a tree ora wall. The sexes 
are alike in plumage, and no attempt is made at ornament- 
ation in the nest. The Caprimulgide, or Goat-suckers, 
build no nest at all, but lay their eggs on the ground, 
whence they are said to move them from place to place. 
The plumage is of a dull character. 

The Alcedinidx, or Kingfishers, build nests in holes, 
laying pure white eggs. Their plumage is brilliant, and 
the females are colored like the males. They have no 
nest to speak of beyond an accumulation of the pellicts 
thrown up by the birds. The Momotidx, or Motmots, 
nest in a hole in the ground. Their eggs are white ; the 
plumage is brilliant, the female being like the male. 

The Bucconide, or Puff-birds, nest in the ground. 
Their plumage is generally dull, but conspicuous by 
reason of light bars and stripes, and in both sexes is alike. 

The Trogonidx, or Trogens, are among the most bril- 
liant of birds, the female having also bright colors ; they 
nest in holes in trees, and have white eggs. 

In the Upupide, or Hoopoes, the sexes are alike in 
plumage, which is conspicuous. They nest in the hole of 
a tree; but, although the appearance of the Floopoe is 
neat and rather showy, the nest is often composed of the 
most disgusting materials. ’ 

The breeding habits of the large-sized Bucerotide, or 
Hornbills, are among the most curious of any known. 
During the period of incubation the female betakes her- 
self to the hole of a tree, in which she is plastered up by 
the male, with only a small aperture for the purpose of 
light and air, and for receiving the food brought by the 
male bird. Here one egg only is laid. 

The gaudily-colored Capitonids#, or Parbets, lay white 
eggs, which are deposited in the hole of a tree. The 
female is brightly plumaged like the male. 

In the Rhamphastidx, or Toucans, both sexes are orna- 
mented with bright colors. They nest in a hollow-tree. 

The Musophagids, or Plantain-eaters, were once sup- 
posed to build in the hole of a tree, but they are now 
known to build in the open, making a nest something 
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like a pigeon’s. The sexes are alike in plumage, both | them out. The young cuckoo, soon after its birtn, ejects 
being more or less brightly colored. The color of the eggs | the rightful cecupants of the nest, and is then brought up 
is unknown, but they are doubtless white. | by the foster-parents. The sexes are similar in plumage, 

The Centorpide, or Ground Cuckoos, build domed ! which often mimics that of other birds. The eggs are of 
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THE AVOCET’S NEST. 
nests near the ground or in bushes. The eggs are white, , yarious colors, often closely resembling those of the 
and the sexes are alike of dull coloration. species selected as the foster-parent. 
The Cuculide, or true Cuckoos, as a rule, make no nest Among the Picidw, or Woodpeckers, the females differ 
at all, but are what is called ‘‘ parasitic,” placing their eggs slightly from the males, but are often brightly colored 
in the nests of other birds, and leaving the latter to hatch | The eggs are white, and are deposited in holes of trees. 
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or in the 
ground, ex- 
eavated by the 
birds them- 
selves. 

The sexes of 
the Cypseliw, = 
or Swifts, are 
alike in plum- 
age. The nests 
are generally 
concealed anc 
of rough con- 
struction. To 
this family 
belong the 
Edible Swifts 
(Collocalia) 
which con- 
struct curious nests, the substance of which is glued 
together by the inspissated saliva of the birds. They 
form the delicacy out of which the Chinese concoct the 
famous ‘‘birds’- nest soup.” The Tree Swifts (Dendro- 
chelidon) also belong to this family. Although they are 
birds of moderate size, they are said to build the smallest 
nest in the world. This tiny nest, with its one egg, is 
placed on the top of a post or bough, and the bird has 
been shot while sitting on it. The whole nest becoming 
attached to the body of the bird by the breaking of the 
egg, has given rise to the idea that the nest was fastened 
to the bird pur- 
posely, and that the 
latter flew about in 
this condition, and 
hatched the egg in 
this way. 

The sexes of the 
Trochilidsg, or 
Humming - birds, 
are generally differ- 
ent in plumage, 
that of the females 
being much duller 
than the males, but 
still retaining more 
or less metallic 
tints on the upper 
surface ; sometimes 
the female equals 
the male in bril- 
liancy. The nest 
is composed of 
felted materials 
generallyornament- 
ed, and attached to 
branches of trees. 
The eggs are two, 
and white. 

Coming to the 
large order Passeri- 
formes, or Perch- 
ing - birds, it will 
only be possible to 
give a few notes of 
some of the princi- 
pal families. The 
sexes of the Cor- 
vide, or Crows, are 
alike. The plum- 
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age is sombre 
and black in 
all but the 
Jays and Mag- 
pies, which 
are brightly 
colored. The 
eggs are mot- 
tled -greenish, 
as a rule, and 
placed in an 
exposed nest, 
generally at 
some height 
ina tree. No 
attempt is 
made at archi 
tectural deco- 
ration, though 
the magpies build a large domed nest of thorny twigs, 
which render it difficult of access. 

Among the Paradiside, or Paradise-birds, the females 
are much smaller than the males, the latter being very 
brightly colored, with the feathers fantastically arranged. 
Little is known of their nesting habits, and that only 
from native reports, while the egg is unknown. One 
species of Epimachus, with a very long tail, is said to 
build in a hole in the ground with an exit at each end. 
One would suppose, however, that the nesting habits of 
Paradise-birds would not be very different from those of 
Crows. 

The sexes of the 
Oriolide, or Ori- 
oles, are both very 
bright in plumage, 
and scarcely differ- 
ent, the female 
being only a little 
duller in color than 
the male. They 
build a saucer- 
shaped nest, gener- 
ally at some dis- 
tance up, in the 
fork of a tree, with 
white-spotted eggs. 

Among the Dic- 
ruridi, or Drongos, 
the plumage is 
black, the sexes are 
colored alike, the 
nest is rough and 
shallow, and gen- 
erally placed in a 
rather prominent 
position, and the 
eggs are white, with 
conspicuous spots. 
These birds depend 
for protection, ap- 
parently, on their 
great pugnacity, 
driving away every 
intruder. 

The sexes of the 
Thrushes, are gen- 
erallyalike in plum- 
age, except in the 
Blackbird and its 
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allies (Merul). The nest is cup-shaped and buiky, 
generally well concealed and assimilated to its surround- 
ings. ‘The eggs of the Thrushes are rather bright, as in 
the common Song-thrush (Turdus musicus), but in the 
Blackbirds they are more dull-colored and less spotted. 

Among the large sub-family of Sylviine, or Warblers, 
the sexes are usually colored alike ; but very different in 
the Chats and Redstarts. The latter lay for the most 
part blue eggs, and the nest is well concealed in the 
ground, or in a hole of a tree or building. In the War- 
blers the eggs are dull-colored, and the nest well concealed, 
but, as a rule, rather rough in construction. 

The Campophagide, or Cuckoo-shrikes, have their 
sexes alike in plumage, or only differing slightly, and 
both of sober colors, except in the Minivets (Pericrocotus), 
where the plumage is very brilliant. The nests are small 
and shallow, placed in forks of trees and concealed by as- 
similation to the surrounding bark. 

In the family of Muscicapidie, or Flycatchers, the 
plumage is, for the most part, obscure, and alike in both 
sexes; the nest is exposed, and the eggs not very con- 
spicuous. The Fantails (Rhipidura) build cup-shaped 
nests on thin branches, which would be apparently easily 
seen, but which may be mistaken for excrescences on the 
branch. 

Among the Pyenonotidx, or Bulbuls, the plumage is 
generally duil and alike in both sexes ; where they differ, 
the female is duller in color. 
structed, cup-shaped, and placed at no great height from 


the ground, 


Their nests are neatly con- 


The eggs are rather conspicuous, pinkish, 
with darker red spots. 

The Troglodytidxe, or Wrens, hav 
both sexes. ‘The nest is well concealed and domed, and 
the eggs are numerous, white, with red spots. 

The sexes of the Timeliidxw, or Babblers, are alike in 
plumage, which is generally dull. The nest is a rough 
» ground often, and resembling the 


dull plumage in 


structure on or near t! 
surrounding herbare. 

The Laniids, or 
ally different in color, the female being duller. The nest 
is a largo structure, a d well defended ; the eggs are not 
very bri rhtly colored. 

The Paridz, or Titmice, nest generally in holes of trees 
or in a wall ; when built in the vpen the nest is always 
domed. and the sexes are alike in plumage, which is often 
brightly colored. 

The females of the often brilliantly plumaged Nectar- 
inidie, or Sun-birds, are extremely dull-colored. Their 
habits are very similar to those of the American Hum- 
ming-birds, but the nest is quite different, being a domed, 
purse-like structure suspended from twigs, and very 
slightly built of thia bents and grass; the eggs are pret- 
tily colored in some cases, dull in others, 

In the Meliphagidwe, or Honeysuckers, the sexes are 
alike in plumage ; but their nesting habits are different 
in the various species, as aro also the eggs. The nest is 
cup-shaped, and hung from a branch by the rim, and at 
other times placed on a branch. 

The families above mentioned include most of the typ- 
ical Perching Birds, the bulk of the remainder being 
South American, of whose nesting habits we have gener- 
ally no preciso information ; but we must not forget the 
felto1 nests of Dicmum, or mud-built nests of the Swal- 
lows and Martins, which are constructed with great skill 
by tho littlo birds, and usually consist of mud agegluti- 
nated by the birds themselves, and attached to the walls 


Butcher-birds, have the sexes gener- 


of hous»s. 
oi the Pigeons ; and the Game-hirds which are often sup- 


posed to have affinities with the last-named family, cer- 


tainly differ a great deal from them in their nesting 
habits. Many of the Galline are polygamous, whereas 
the Doves pair so strictly, that their connubial devotion 
has become proverbial. 

In the case of the Wading-birds both eggs and young 
closely resemble the general color of the locality whe 
the nest is placed, and this is especially true in the case of 
the Plovers and Sandpipers ; in fact, it is only by watch 


ing the birds on to their nests by means of a glass that it 
| is possible to find the eggs of some of these birds. Of 





course, in the case of the larger and more powerful 
families of Wading-birds, such as Storks and Herons, no 
attempt at concealment of the nest is possible, the large 
size of the structures rendering them very conspicuous, 
The latter build their nests on*trees, generally at a great 
height, while the Storks affect civilization, and are usually 
protected by the population of the towns where they tako 
up their abode. Ducks and Geese lay plainly colored 
eges, but have generally a large number, the nests being 
in most cases well concealed. Gulls breed on rocks, as a 
rule, though some of the marsh-hunting species frequent 
inland lakes, these birds especially living in colonies. 
Petrels resort to rocky islets during the nesting season, 
where they breed in holes and burrows of the earth, laying 
in this instance white eggs, which may probably be con 
cealed by the birds for the same reasons as with tl 

Picariew. Penguins congregate in rookeries on rocky 
islands in the south seas, their representatives, the Auks 
of the north, resorting to rocky cliffs. The Pelicans and 
Darters nest in trees, the Cormorants and Gannets on 


| rocks, though occasionally the Cormorants build in trees 


also. The eggs of these birds are white, and are remark- 


| ablo for the peculiar chalky nature of their shells. As 


rule, the eggs of the Swimming Birds are not remarkable 
for any great beauty, but exception must be made in thio 
case of the Auks, and there is nothing finer for the student 
of oology to see than a good series of eggs of the common 
Guillemot, which vary from white to red, or sea-gre¢ 
and are mottled, or spotted, or blotched with black. 
From the general remarks on the families of birds men 
tioned we have two great exceptions. Among the Gam«¢ 


? 


| birds we have the extraordinary mound-building Meju 


podes, who construct no nests of their own, but pla 


| their eggs in large mounds, often four or five fect in 





We have already alluded to the nesting habits. 


| height, where they leave their eggs to be hatched by tho 


heat of the sun, and the decomposing heap in which they 
are deposited. Among the Wading and Swimming Birds 
no more extraordinary way of nest-building is known than 
that of the common Flamingo. It builds a nest of mud 
about two feet in height, on which the two eggs aro 
placed, while the bird was declared to sit on them with its 
long legs stretched out behind. 
denied by naturalists. 

Ostriches deposit their eggs on the ground, the duties of 
incubation being performed by the male. The egg of th» 
Apteryx is enormous for the size of the bird, and is carried 


This, however, is now 


| by the female in a different way to that which obtains wit! 


most birds, the pelvis being extremely large, and adapted 
for the reception of the immense ere. 

The facts detailed above certainly do tend to show that 
birds with bright-colored plumage in the female sex do 
their best to conceal their eggs. 

In thickly-settled parts, no doubt, the worst enemy the 
birds have to contend with is mankind, rapacious anir.a)s 
and birds being kept within the narrowest limits ; but in 
wilder countries, it appears to me that the latter aro tho 
chief elements against which the birds have to fight, an.1 
many of their habits should be studied in connection with 
their instinctive protection against such marauders. 
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WOMAN’S GLORY. 





WOMAN'S GLORY. 


Quotations and Annotations. 


PRESUMABLY ever since recorded time 
began—certainly since Poesie had birth— 
the hair has justly been regarded the 
chief, as it unquestionably is the crown- 
ing,charm of beauty. So highly was it 
esteemed by the ancients that APuLEIUS 
declared : 

“Even Venus herself, if she was destitute 
of hair, though surrounded by the Graces and 
Loves, would not have charms to please her 
own husband, Vulcan.” 


Not only to women but to men the hair 
was deemed essential, and its loss was 
mourned as a real calamity. THEOcRITUS 
wrote: 

“ My hair and my beard added charms to 
my face.” 

Gay ANACREON once sadly sang: 

*Oft with wanton smiles and jeers, 

Women tell me I’m in years; 
I, the mirror when I view, 

Find, alas! they tell me true; 
Find my wrinkled forehead bare, 

And regret my falling hair.” 


Happy the age in which we live! Now, 
nobody need waste any regrets upon fal!- 
ing hair, for Ayer’s Harr Vicor puts an 
immediate stop to the falling out of the 
hair and so healthfully stimulates the scalp 
as to cause the speedy replacement of any 
portion of its natural covering that has 
been lost. 

Petronics, with satirical humor, ad- 
dressed one who was bald: 


“Thou, late exulting in thy golden hair, 

As bright as Phebus, or as Cynthia fair, 
Now view'st, alas! thy forehead smooth and 

plain 

As the round fungus, daughter of the rain, 
Smooth as the surface of well-polished brass, 
And fly’st with fear each laughter-loving lass. 
Death hastes amain,thy wretched fate deplore; 
Fall’n is thy hair, and beauty is no more.”’ 


But now, Ayer’s Harr Vicor invigorates 
the hair-roots, causes the growth of a new 
covering of hair upon bald heads, even 
those bare as the mushroom or brass of 
the poet’s fancy—where the roots are not 
absolutely destroyed, which is very rarely 
the case—and s0 restores beauty. 

That hair must be long, to be beautiful 
upon the heads of women, has ever been 
an axiom. The Apostle Paut evidently 
thought so when he informed the Corinth- 
fans that: 

‘If a woman have long hair, it is a glory to 
her.” 

Ovrp wrote: 

“They who have seen her own they ne’er 
did trace 

More moving features in a sweeter face; 

Yet, above all, her length of hair they own 

In golden ringlets wav'd and graceful shown.” 


And Onavcer, with quaint precision of 
estimate: 
“ Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 
Behind her back, a yard long, I guess.” 


And DrypeEn: 
“Fresh as the month and as the morning 


fair, 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair.” 


And Byron: 


“Down her white neck, long, floating auburn 
curls, 

The least of which would set ten poets 

raving.” 








And Barer: 
“ Long, glorious locks which drop upon thy 
cheek, 
Like gold-hued cloud-flakes on the rosy 
morn,”’ 


But those are few who naturally have 
and retain long hair. When it grows long 
it is apt to become weak, brittle, and to 
fall out. Any lady, however, can have 
long hair that will be luxurious and strong, 
by the use of Aygr’s Harr Vicor, which 
strengthens its growth, keeps the scalp 
clean and healthful, and removes the pel- 
licles which are the real cause of prema- 
ture baldness. 

Hair requires to be not only long but 
abundant to be beautiful, like that of Mary 
Donnelly, of whom ALLINGHAM sang: 


‘*Her hatr’s the brag of Ireland, so weighty and 
so fine, 

It’s rolling down upon her neck, and gathered 
in a twine.”’ 


She might have had many rival brags of 
Ireland if the girls of her day had possessed 
Ayer’s Harr Vicor, which removes dan- 
druff and causes the hair to grow with a 
rich, luxuriant abundance attainable by 
nothing else except the infrequent and 
fickle favor of Nature. It is in realitysuch 
a remedy as would, in a little time, have 
effected the improvement desired by Fair 
Annet, who is represented in an old Scot- 
tish ballad as directing: 


“ My maids, gae to my dressing-roome 
And dress to me my hair; 
Whair-eir yee laid a plait before, 
See ye lay ten times mair.” 


But not length and abundance both 
would suffice to perfect beauty unless the 
charms of glossiness and softness were 
also possessed. An expert's taste was re- 
vealed in Byron’s lines: 


‘Her glossy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and 
smooth.” 


And not less sympathetic was MriTon's 
descriptive line in the ‘“‘ Mask of Comus”: 


**Sleeking her soft, alluring locks.” 


And right here it is well to observe that 
nothing else gives such softness and gloss- 
iness to the hair as Ayer’s Harr Vicor. 
It is a delightfully clean and fragrant 
dressing for the hair, that entirely takes 
away from it all harshness and dryness, 
makes it pliant and silky, and develops to 
the fullest extent all the beauty and ‘bril- 
liance of its color. 

Nature may be aided in enhancement of 
beauty, but her work cannot be success- 
fully counterfeited. Dyes and wigs do not 
deceive, and the former are generally 
highly injurious. That was understood 
even so long ago as Ovrp, who thus re- 
proached his mistress : 


“Did I not tell you to leave off dyeing your 
hair? Now you have no hair eft to dye. And 
yet nothing was handsomer than your locks. 
They came down to your knees and were 80 
fine that you were afraid to comb them. * * * 
Your own hand has been the cause of the loss 
you deplore; you poured the poison on your 
own head. Now Germany will send you 
slave's hair.” 


But when age’s Winter sheds its frosty 
rime among our tresses, we can easily re- 
store them to the natural freshness and 
color of youth, by the application of{AvER's 
Harr Vicor, which is not a dye, and con- 





tains no coloring matter, but which has 
this marvelous effect by its stimulation of 
the hair-roots and color-glands—the prac- 
tical restoration to them of youth. And as 
for wigs, good was the spirit of the lass 
whom Brome represents as saying: 


“Though my hair’s little, I'll not carry 

A wig for for an auxiliary. 

If my locks can’t, another’s sha’n’t invite 
you,”’ 

There is no need for a wig, when AYEn’s 
Harr Vicor will, in a short time, grow a 
fine head of one’s own hair. If ladies wish 
to attain—in the words of CrasHaw— 


“‘Tresses, that wear 
Jewels, but to declare 
How much themselves more precious are,” 


They have only to use AYER’s Harr Vicor, 
PREPARED By Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., LowELL, 
Mass. For Sate By ALL Drvaaists. 
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FORGOTTEN SERVICE. 


Iw the last year of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a man appeared in Glasgow in whom 
the city found a benefactor, who has been 
rather ungratefully forgotten. His name 
was Wilson; he was born in Filakefleld, 
and, in as faras he is remembered at all, 
it is by the name of his birth-place. He had 
been a weaver before he served as a soldier 
in the Continental wars; and while so 
serving in Germany his eye was one day 
attracted by a woven blue-and-white check- 
ered handkerchief. It was a lucky mo- 
ment for Glasgow when Flakefield bought 
this article. He stowed it away among his 
treasures, and he resolved some day to 
weave one like it. In the year above 
named, he and the prized handkerchief, 
with his father and mother, settled 
in Glasgow, and there the ex-soldier, re- 
turning to his old calling, attempted to 
produce a woven blue-and-white checkered 
handkerchief. After some unsuccessful 
essays Flakefield succeeded, and the blue- 
and-white checkers were soon familiar all 
over the country. There was a rage for 
the novel handkerchief. Fresh set-up 
looms could scarcely produce these articles 
fast enough, and on them the extensive 
linen manufacture of Glasgow was founded. 

Some years after the town-drummer of 
the city was a man who excited much sym- 
pathy. This humble official, in fact, was 
none other than Wilson of Flakefleld, 
the old soldier and weaver whose looms 
had started into life the above-named 
manufacture. But rival looms, whose 
owners had greater capital, beat out of the 
fleld the “‘ wabster body” who had done 
so*much for Glasgow. He fell into poverty, 
and all that Glasgow could or would do for 
him was to make him useful on small pay 
in his old days as town-drummer! So the 
story runs, but it is to be suspected that 
there is a dash of romance in the details. 

About the time Flakefield and his kins- 
men settled in Glasgow the city was mak- 
ing rapid strides,in manufacturing im- 
portance, From its 12,000 inhabitants in 
1695 a monthly cess was obtained for the 
expenses of the war, which amounted to 
£1,800. It seems incredible, but it can be 
proved. The amount of this tribute made 
Glasgow second only to Edinburgh, which 
contributed £3,880; and thus, in the course 
of about a century, Glasgow had advanced 
from the fifth to the second city in 
Scotland. 





















































































RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


As In most of the daily aphorisms of the farmers—those most 
ractical of men—there is scientific truth in the saying that a lively 
orse “feels his oats.” The stimulating power of these seeds has 

lately been the subject of inquiry at the Ecole de Grignon, in 
France, by M. Sansom. With the aid of Du Bois Raymond's ap- 
paratus, the neuro-muscular excitability in horses was tested before 
and after the eating of a meal of oats. Repeated experiments 
showed that in the pericarp of the oat is a substance, soluble in 
alcohol, which has the property of stimulating the motor cells of 
the nervous system. This substance is nitrogenous and probably 
an alkaloid ; its formula is C.o Ha NOis, and it is called avenine, 
after the botanical name of this genus of plants—Avena, All 
varieties of oats contain some of this alkaloid, but not to an equal 
extent. The differences depend upon soil, as well as upon the 
variety of the plant ; but if oats have less than ten per cent. the 
exciting effect is not manifested. Doubtless a similar effect would 
be observed in the human organism if the matter were studied. 
Oatmeal is eaten more and more nowadays as a breakfast dish, and 
if, in addition to its nutritive, it has a stimulative, cifect, so much 
the better. 

A COMMITTEE was appointed some time ago by the Royal Socicty 
of England to measure the lunar disturbance of gravity; atthe same 
time Mr. G. Darwin has been studying tho “ Tremors of the earth.” 
A synopsis of the results of these investigations has lately been 
published wy the London Times, which contains statements of great 
novelty. This article says : “It is considered proved by the men 
of science engaged that the crust of the earth bends under the 
weights imposed on it, till, ‘ when the barometer rises an inch over 
a land area like that of Australia, the increased load of air sinks 
the entire continent two or three inches below the normal level.” 
The land actually sinks and rises under the pressure of the mass of 
water thrown upon it by the tides ; the maximum of rise and fall 
on the Atlantic seaboard reaches five inches. Tho effect is felt at 
the bottom of the deepest mine, and may reach for an unknown 
distanee. It follows that the crust of the earth must be of immense 
tenacity, exceeding, as a minimum, that of granite, and its sway- 
ing may be the cause of phenomena hitherto quite unexplained, as, 
for example, the relation between storm and earthquake, So 
universal, frequent and unavoidable are these disturbances that the 
inquiry into the lunar disturbance of gravity has been given up. 
No depth can be found at which a recording instrument can be 
placed so as to escape their effect. The round earth pants, in fact, 
like a breathing being, under changes always going on above her.” 


Tue editor of the Popwar Science News (Boston) gives some 
pleasant notes upon mushrooms as observed near his home on the 
Merrimac, The grouping orarrangement of these fungoid growths 
he thinks is governed by a curious law. “ At first a single plant 
appears, and very soon a group or cluster is seen, the plants stand- 
ing very near together. In a single night they will separate, ap- 
parently, or they will disappear and a circle is formed a foot or 
more in diameter, and this circle spreads out or widens gradually, 
until in some instances noticed the ring of mushrooins inclosed an 
area ten feet in diameter. As the members of tho widening ring 
decay others spring up a few inches beyond, and thus for many 
days the circle enlarges, maintaining a ring which is almost por- 
fect.” These circles of fungi were noticed long ago, and the naine 
“fairy rings” was given to them, carrying the supposition that 
fairies came at night and daneed within them, Thoreau called 
mushrooms “ round tables of the swamp-gods.” 


Tue National Museum has published a list of the birds not in its 
collection, which is probably the most nearly complete of any in 
America. This list shows many species of middle and South 
America lacking. Of North American birds several kinds are repre- 
sented only by skins obtained beyond our limits ; but of many 
others specimens in the earliest stage of plumage are desired, and 
would be gladly received. 


THE effect of colors upon many animals is well known, though 
not satisfactorily accounted for. Everybody understands that red 
excites anger and pugnacity in a bull or a turkey-coek, but nobody 
ean say justwhy. An addition to the facts in this respect has been 
made bya gentleman in Cambridge, Mass., who records in the 
Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club his experience with a 
pore finch or red linnet ( Carfrodacus furfurens). This bird has 
eon in a cage over two years, and his owner says he is a cheerful 
fellow unless anything b/ve is presented to him. ‘Should either 
my wife or daughter—with whom he is on the best. of terms — come 
near him with a blue dress, ribbon, or handkerchief, he becomes 
terribly excited and utters painful cries. No other color affects 
him in this way.” Commenting upon this, Dr. Elliott Cones cites 
a case once brought to his professional notice of a little child with 
some obscure nervous affection of the eyes, rendering it pain- 
fully sensitive to light. This child delighted in anything blue, and 
the mental impressibility was so great that it was transferred from 
color to sound, “There is a very strange connection, as musicians 
well know, between the two kinds of impressions derived from 
light vibrations and sound waves. The mother of the child could 
always soothe and please it by singing or playing ‘ blue musie,’ as 
it is called ; while a few notes of ‘red music’ sufficed to make the 
child ery out as if in great distress, and, if continued, almost threw 
it into convulsions,” 


One of the papers at the late mecting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Seience was upon the composition of 
American wheat and corn. The author, Clifford Richardson, has 
made more than 200 analyses of wheat and 100 of corn during his 
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service at the Agricultural Bureau in Washington. It a ppears from 
his studies that while our wheats arc of somewhat lighter weight, 
they contain less water, about the same ash, more oil, less fibre and 
less albumen than foreign varieties. Among our wheats only 
those from Colorado, Dakota and Minnesota equal the European in 
albuminoids and in size of grain. The wheats of the Atlantic 
States are poor in nitrogen. Corn, compared with wheat, contains 
twice as much oil, less starch, more water and fibre, and less of 
albuminoids, 


New TRACTNG-PAPER.—A_ new tracing-parchment has been lat ‘ly 
introduced into Germany. It is good drawing-japer for pen or 
pencil, and allows lines to be erased with the knife or india-rubber. 
It is, moreover, exceedingly tough, while being suitable for making 
tracings. To produce blue copies of a drawing made on it, the fol- 
lowing instructions are given: Take »mmonia-citrate of iron, 2 lbs. 
5% oz, avoir.; red prussiate of potash, 1 lb. 9 oz. avoir.; dissolve 
separately in water, then mix and make the whole up to one gallon, 
and preserve from the light. Ordinary paper on which the copy is 
to be produced is brushed over with this solution, and kept in a 
dark room till required. To make a copy the tracing is put into 
the copying-frame with its face to the glass, and a shect of the pre- 
pared paper under it. ‘The light of day is then allowed to pass 
through the tracing until the paper below beccmes olive-green. 
The latter is then washed in cold rain-water in a dark room, and 
the blue lines appear. 
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AN American journal advertises thus: “Wanted, a modern 
young lady’s forehead. The editor, nct having seen one for sev- 
eral years, is willing to pay a fair price for a glimyse at the genu- 
ine old article.” 

BrooKED.—‘ I have insulted ycu, and you will hive to brook 
tho insult,” said a little man to a big one. “Iwill brcok you,” said 
the big one, taking him up and tossing him into the middle of a 
stream close by. 

An old East Indian relates that he once asked the schoolmaster 
at Delhi whetber the twelve o’cleck train from Caleutta was in. 
“ Which ?” was his reply; ‘to-day’s or yesterdays ? They’re boih 
due, but yesterday’s isn’t in yet.” 


MEMBER of tho new club—“ Professor, 1 have called to ask you 
to give us a motto for our new club. We want something sugeest- 
ive, in Latin.” J rofesscor—“ Something suggestive and in Latin ? 
— yes; | know of avery good one—just the thing—‘ Delirium 
remens !’” 

Bany has been forbidden to-esk for dessert. The other day they 
forgot to serve him, and as Laby is very oledicnt, he remained 
very silent, although much affected. “Jcse; hine,” said the father, 
“puss mo a plate.” “ Won't ycu have mine, yaya?” cried baby; 
“itis very clean.” 


He had brought her the very things she wanted from the supper- 
table to her safe retreat on the stairs, and she was moved to sey, 
half laughingly: “ You are a man after my own heart, Mr. 1.” 
“Just what lam after,” he answered, quick as a flash; covert yy 
her with confusion. 


GOLPMARK, the Viennese comy oser, introduced himself one day 
to a good-looking young lady sitting opposite him in a railw \y 
coupé: “ My name is Goldmark; I am the com] oser of the ‘Queon 
of Sheba,’ ” “Ah,” replied the young lady, “ what a remunerati/e 
position that must be!” 


AT THE DREAKFAST-TABLFE.—Jhe father read from his morning 
paper: ** * What is vinegar without a mother?” The small boy of 
the family asked what that meant. ‘ Oh,” exclaimed the mother, 
“that means that there is what is called mother in vinegar!” 
“Yes,” said the little fellow, “and there is vinegar in mother 
sometimes.” 





A LITTLE schoolgirl asked her teacher what wes meant by “* Mis. 
Grundy.” The teacher replied that it meant ‘the world.” Bome 
days afterward the teacher asked the gcography class, to which 
this little bud of promise belonged, “What isazone?” After scnio 
hesitation this girl brightened up and replied: “lknow! it’s a bclt 
round Mrs, Grundy’s waist !” 


In Victor Hugo's youngef days. during a performance of his 
play, “ Les Burgraves,” Alexander Dumas, seeing a man asleep in 
the stalls, said to his friend: ‘There, Hugo, watch the effect of 
your verses!” A little nettled, Hugo waited for his opportunity, 
and a week later, while ‘“ Henri III.” was being played, caught a 
spectator napping, and called Dumas’s attention to him. “Yes,” 
said Dumas; “but that’s the same man who went to sleep the 
other night, and it has becn impossible to awake him.” 





HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Cures Dyspepsia, 


Ovr Gastrictnr Lozencr has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physiciang for all forms of indigestion, Put up in 
convenient pocket bex. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail, J.N. Heceman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street 
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PSYCHE AT THE FEET OF VENUS.— FROM A DRAWING BY PAUL THUMANN. 
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